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SONNETS 

UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
IN SERIES. 

I. 

SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF LANCASTER CASTLE 
(ON THE ROAD FROM THE SOUTH). 

This Spot — at once Hnfolding sight so fair 
Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that still 
Rise up as if to lord it over air — 
Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory ; yea, might fill 5 
The heart with joy and gratitude to God 
For all his bounties upon man bestowed : 
Why bears it then the name of " Weeping 

Hill"? 
Thousands, as toward yon old Lancastrian 

Towers, 
A prison's crown, along this way they past 10 
For lingering durance or quick death with 

shame, 
From this bare eminence thereon have cast 
Their first look — blinded as tears fell in 

showers 
Shed on their chains ; and hence that doleful 

name. 
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II. 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature's law 

For worst offenders : though the heart will heave 

With indignation, deeply moved we grieve, 

In after thought, for Him who stood in awe 

Neither of Grod nor man, and only saw, 5 

Lost wretch, a horrible device enthroned 

On proud temptations, till the victim groaned 

Under the steel his hand had dared to draw. 

But O, restrain compassion, if its course, 

As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 10 

Judgments and aims and acts whose higher 

source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned, who died 
Blameless — with them that shuddered o'er his 

grave, 
And all who from the law firm safety crave. 



III. 

The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die 
Who had betrayed their country. The stern 

word 
Afforded (may it through all time afford) 
A theme for praise and admiration high. 
Upon the surface of humanity 5 

He rested not ; its depths his mind explored ; 
He felt ; but his parental bosom's lord 
Was Duty, — Duty calmed his agony. 
And some, we know, when they by wilful act 
A single human life have wrongly taken, 10 
Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact, 
And, to atone for it, with soul unshalvcn 
Kneel at the feet of Justice, and, for faith 
Broken with all mankind, sohcit death. 
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IV. 

Is Death, wlien evil against good lias fouglit 
With sucli fell mastery that a man may dare 
By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare ? 
Is Death, for one to that condition brought, 
For him, or any one, the thing that ought 5 
To be most dreaded ? Lawgivers, beware. 
Lest, capital pains remitting till ye spare 
The murderer, ye, by sanction to that thought, 
Seemingly given, debase the general mind 
Tempt the vague will tried standards to 
disown; 10 

Nor only palpable restraints unbind. 
But upon Honour's .head disturb the crown, 
Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 
In the weak love of life his least command. 



V. 

Not to the object specially designed, 

Howe'er momentous in itself it be, 

Good to promote or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Legislator's view confined. 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind ; 5 

As all Authority in earth depends 

On Love and Fear, their several powers he 

blends. 
Copying with awe the one Paternal mind. 
Uncaught by processes in show humane. 
He feels how far the act would derogate 10 
From even the humblest functions of the 

State ; 
If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 
That never more shall hang upon her breath 
The last alternative of Life or Death. 
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VI. 

Ye brood of Conscience— Spectres ! that fre- 
quent 
The bad man's restless walk, and haunt his 

bed — 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 
In act, as hovering Angels when they spread 
Their wings to guard the unconscious Inno- 
cent — S 
Slow be the Statutes of the land to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
Your power to punish crime, and so prevent. 
And ye, Beliefs ! coiled serpent-like about 
The adage on all tongues, " Murder will out," lo 
How shall your ancient warnings work for 

good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, 
If for deliberate shedder of man's blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his own ? 



VII. 

Before the world had past her time of youth 
While polity and discipline were weak, 
The precept eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 
Came forth — a light, though but as of day- 
break, 
Strong as could then be borne. A Master 

meek 5 

Proscribed the spirit fostered by that rule, 
Patience his law, long-suffering his school, 
And love the end, which all through peace 

must seek. 
But lamentably do they err who strain 
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His mandates, given rasli impulse to control lo 
And keep vindictive tliirstings from tlie sonl, 
So far that, if consistent in tlieir scheme, 
They mnst forbid the State to inflict a pain, 
Making of social order a mere dream. 



VIII. 

Fit retribution, by the moral code 
Determined, lies beyond the State' 3 embrace, 
Yet, as she may, for each peculiar case 
She plants well-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. 'Downward it is and 
broad, 5 

And, the main fear once doomed to banishment. 
Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt that in his dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid. And, should the 

change 
Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 10 
Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 
And, guilt escaping, passion then might plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range. 
And the " wild justice of revenge " prevail. 



IX. 

Though to give timely warning and deter 
Is one great aim of penalty, extend 
Thy mental vision further and ascend 
Far higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 
What is a State ? The wise behold in her 
A creature born of time, that keeps one eye 
Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 
To which her judgments reverently defer. 
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Speaking through Law's dispassionate voice 

the State 
Endues her conscience with external life lo 

And being, to preclude or quell the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate 
The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 
And fortify the moral sense of all. 



X. 

Our bodily life, some plead, that life the 

shrine 
Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 
So sacred, so informed with light divine. 
That no tribunal, though most wise to sift 
Deed and intent, should turn the Being adrift 5 
Into that world where penitential tear 
May not avail, nor prayer have for God's ear 
A voice — that world whose veil no hand can 

lift 
For earthly sight. " Eternity and Time " 
Tlieij urge, " have interwoven claims and rights 
Not to be jeopardised through foulest crime: 11 
The sentence rule by mercy's heaven-born 

lights." 
Even so ; but measuring not by finite sense 
Infinite Power, perfect Intelligence. 



XI. 

Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide 
Locked in a dungeon needs must eat the heart 
Out of his own humanity, and part 
With every hope that mutual cares provide ; 
And, should a less unnatural doom confide 5 
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In life-long exile on a savage coast, 

Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 

Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 

Hence thoughtful Mercy, Mercy sage and pure, 

Sanctions the forfeiture that Law demands, lo 

Leaving the final issue in His hands 

Whose goodness knows no change, whose love 

is sure, 
Who sees, foresees ; who cannot judge amiss, 
And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss. 



XII. 

See the Condemned alone within his cell 
And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
Stings to the quick, and, with resistless force, 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to quell. 
Then mark him, him who could so long rebel, 5 
The crime confessed, a kneeling Penitent 
Before the Altar, where the Sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
Tears of salvation. Welcome death ! while 

Heaven 
Does in this change exceedingly rejoice ; 10 
While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
Helps him to meet the last Tribunal's voice 
In faith, which fresh offences, were he cast 
On old temptations, might for ever blast. 



XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Yes, though He weU may tremble at the sound 
Of his own voice, who from the judgment-seat 
Sends the pale Convict to his last retreat 
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In death ; tliougli Listeners shudder all around, 
Tliey know tlie dread requital's source pro- 
found ; 5 
Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete — 
(Would that it were !) the sacrifice unmeet 
For Christian Faith. But hopeful signs abound; 
The social rights of man breathe purer air ; 
Religion deepens her preventive care ; lo 
Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 
Strike not from Law's firm hand that awful 

rod. 
But leave it thence to drop for lack of use : 
Oh, speed the blessed hour, Almighty God ! 



XIV. 
APOLOGY. 

The formal World relaxes her cold chain 

For One who speaks in numbers ; ampler scope 

His utterance finds ; and, conscious of the 

gahi. 
Imagination works with bolder hope 
The cause of grateful reason to sustain ; 5 

And, serving Truth, the heart more strongly 

beats 
Against all barriers which his labour meets 
In lofty place, or humble Life's domain. 
Enougla ; — before us lay a painful road. 
And guidance have I sought in duteous love 10 
From Wisdom's heavenly Father. Hence hath 

flowed 
Patience, with trust that, whatsoe'er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move 
Cheered with the pros23ect of a brighter day. 

1840. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

I. 
EPISTLE 

TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, BART. 

From the South-west Coast of Cumberland.— 1811. 

Far from our liome by G-rasmere's quiet Lake, 
From the Vale's peace which all her fields 

partake, 
Here on the bleakest point of Cumbria's shore 
We sojourn stunned by Ocean's ceaseless roar ; 
While, day by day, grim neighbour ! huge Black 

Comb 5 

Frowns deepening visibly his native gloom. 
Unless, perchance rejecting in despite 
What on the Plain we have of warmth and light, 
In his own storms he hides himself from sight. 
Kough is the time ; and thoughts, that would 

be free lo 

From heaviness, oft fly, dear Friend, to thee ; 
Turn from a spot where neither sheltered road 
Nor hedge-row screen invites my stej)s abroad ; 
Where one poor Plane-tree, having as it might 
Attained a stature twice a tall man's height, 15 
Hopeless of further growth, and brown and sere 
Through half the summer, stands with top cut 

sheer, 
Like an unshifting weathercock which proves 
How cold the quarter that the wind best loves. 
Or like a Centinel that, evermore 20 
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Darkening the window, ill defends the door 
Of this unfinished house — a Fortress bare, 
Where strength has been the Builder's only care ; 
Whose rugged walls may still for years demand 
The final polish of the Plasterer's hand. 25 
— This Dwelling's Inmate more than three 

weeks' space 
And oft a Prisoner in the cheerless place, 
I — of whose touch the fiddle would complain, 
Whose breath would labour at the flute in vain, 
In music all unversed, nor blessed with skill 30 
A bridge to copy, or to paint a mill. 
Tired of my books, a scanty company ! 
And tired of listening to the boisterous sea — 
Pace between door and window muttering rhyme, 
An old resource to cheat a f reward time ! 35 
Though these dull hours (mine is it, or their 

shame ?) 
Would tempt me to renounce that humble aim. 
— But if there be a Muse who, free to take 
Her seat upon Olympus, doth forsake 
Those heights (like Phoebus when his golden locks 
He veiled, attendant on Thessalian flocks) 41 
And, in disguise, a Milkmaid with her pail 
Trips down the pathways of some winding dale ; 
Or, like a Mermaid, warbles on the shores 
To fishers mending nets beside their doors ; 45 
Or, Pilgrim-like, on forest moss reclined. 
Gives plaintive ditties to the heedless wind. 
Or listens to its play among the boughs 
Above her head and so forgets her vows — 
If such a Visitant of Earth there be 50 

And she would deign this day to smile on me 
And aid my verse, content with local bounds 
Of natural beauty and life's daily rounds. 
Thoughts, chances, sights, or doings, which we 

tell 54 



EPISTLE. 13 

Without reserve to those whom we love well — 
Then haply, Beaumont ! words in current clear 
Will flow, and on a welcome page appear 
Duly before thy sight, unless they perish here. 
Such have we, but unvaried in its style ; 60 

What shall I treat of ? News from Mona's Isle ? 
No tales of Runagates fresh landed, whence 
And wherefore fugitive or on what pretence ; 
Of feasts, or scandal, eddying like the wind 
Most restlessly alive when most confined. 
Ask not of me, whose tongue can best appease 
The mighty tumults of the House of Keys ; 66 
The last year's cup whose E-am or Heifer gained, 
What slopes are planted, or what mosses drained : 
An eye of fancy only can I cast 
On that proud pageant now at hand or past, 70 
When full five hundred boats in trim array. 
With nets and sails outspread and streamers gay, 
And chanted hymns and stiller voice of prayer. 
For the old Manx-harvest to the Deep repair. 
Soon as the herring- shoals at distance shine 75 
Like beds of moonlight shifting on the brine. 

Mona from our Abode is daily seen. 
But with a wilderness of waves between ; 
And by conjecture only can we speak 
Of aught transacted there in bay or creek ; 80 
No tidings reach us thence from town or field, 
Only faint news her mountain sunbeams yield, 
And some we gather from the misty air. 
And some the hovering clouds, our telegraph, 

declare. 
But these poetic mysteries I withhold ; 85 

For Fancy hath her fits both hot and cold. 
And should the colder fit with You be on 
When You might read, my credit would be gone. 
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Let more substantial tliemes the pen engage, 
And nearer interests culled from the opening 

stage 90 

Of our migration. — Ere the welcome dawn 
Had from the east her silver star withdrawn, 
The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage-door, 
Thoughtfully freighted with a various store ; 
And long or ere the uprising of the Sun 95 
O'er dew-damped dust our journey was begun, 
A needful journey, under favouring skies. 
Through peopled Vales ; yet something in the 

guise 
Of those old Patriarchs when from well to well 
They roamed through Wastes where now the 

tented Arabs dwell. 100 

Say first, to whom did we the charge confide, 
Who promptly undertook the Wain to guide 
Up many a sharply-twining road and down, 
And over many a wide hill's craggy crown. 
Through the quick turns of many a hollow 

nook, 105 

And the rough bed of manyanunbridged brook? 
A blooming Lass — who in her better hand 
Bore a light switch, her sceptre of command 
When, yet a slender Girl, she often led, 109 
Skilful and bold, the horse andburthened sled^ 
From the peat-yielding Moss on Growdar'shead. 
What could go wrong with such a Charioteer 
For goods and chattels, or those Infants dear, 
A Pair who smilingly sat side by side. 
Our hope confirming that the salt- sea tide, 115 
Whose free embraces we were bound to seek, 
Would their lost strength restore and freshen 

the j)cile cheek ? 

^ A local word for sledsre. 



EPISTLE. 15 

Sucli hope did either Parent entertain 
Pacing behind along the silent lane. 

Blithe hopes and happy musings soon took 

flight, 120 

For lo ! an uncouth melancholy sight — 
On a green bank a creature stood forlorn 
Just half protruded to the light of morn, 
Its hinder part concealed by hedge-row thorn. 
The Figure called to mind a beast of prey 125 
Stript of its frightful powers by slow decay, 
And, though no longer upon rapine bent, 
Dim memory keeping of its old intent. 
We started, looked again with anxious eyes. 
And in that griesly object recognise 130 

The Curate's Dog — his long-tried friend, for 

they. 
As well we knew, together had grown grey. 
The Master died, his drooping servant's grief 
Found at the Widow's feet some sad relief; 
Yet still he liA^ed in pining discontent, 135 

Sadness which no indulgence could prevent ; 
Hence whole day wanderings, broken nightly 

sleeps 
And lonesome watch that out of doors he keeps ; 
Not oftentimes, I trust, as we, poor brute ! 
Espied him on his legs sustained, blank, mute, 
And of all visible motion destitute, 141 

So that the very heaving of his breath 
Seemed stopt, though by some other power than 

death. 
Long as we gazed upon the form and face, 
A mild domestic pity kept its place, 145 

Unscared by thronging fancies of strange hue 
That haunted us in spite of what we knew. 
Even now I sometimes think of him as lost 
In second-sight appearances, or crost 
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By spectral shapes of guilt, or to the ground, 150 
On which he stood, by spells unnatural bound, 
Like a gaunt shaggy Porter forced to wait 
In days of old romance at Archimago's gate. 

Advancing Summer, Nature's law fulfilled. 
The choristers in every grove had stilled; 155 
But we, we lacked not music of our own, 
For lightsome Fanny had thus early thrown, 
Mid the gay prattle of those infant tongues. 
Some notes prelusive, from the round of songs 
With which, more zealous than the liveliest 
bird 160 

That in wild Arden's brakes was ever heard. 
Her work and her work's partners she can cheer, 
The whole day long, and all days of the year. 

Thus gladdened from our own dear Vale we 

pass 
And soon approach Diana's Looking-glass ! 165 
To Loughrigg-tarn, round clear and bright as 

heaven, 
Such name Italian fancy would have given, 
Ere on its banks the few grey cabins rose 
That yet disturb not its concealed repose 
More than the feeblest wind that idly blows, j 70 

Ah, Beaumont ! when an opening in the road 
Stopped me at once by charm of what it showed, 
The encircling region vividly exprest 
Within the mirror's depth a world at rest — 
Sky streaked with purple, grove and craggy 
hield,^ 175 

And the smooth green of many a pendent field. 
And, quieted and soothed, a torrent small, 

^ A word common in the country, signifying shelter, 
as in Scotland. 
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A little daring would-be waterfall, 
One chimney smoking and its azure wreath, 
Associate all in the calm Pool beneath, i8o 

With here and there a faint imperfect gleam 
Of water-lilies veiled in misty steam — 
What wonder at this hour of stillness deep, 
A shadowy link 'tween wakefulness and sleep. 
When Nature's self, amid such blending, seems 
To render visible her own soft dreams, 186 

If, mixed with what appeared of rock, lawn, 

wood, 
Fondly embosomed in the tranquil flood, 
A glimpse I caught of that Abode, by Thee 
Designed to rise in humble privacy, 190 

A lowly Dwelling, here to be outspread, 
Like a small Hamlet, with its bashful head 
Half hid in native trees. Alas 'tis not. 
Nor ever was ; I sighed, and left the spot 
Unconscious of its own untoward lot, 195 

And thought in silence, with regret too keen, 
Of unexperienced joys that might have been ; 
Of neighbourhood and intermingling arts. 
And golden summer days uniting cheerful 

hearts. 
But time, irrevocable time, is flown, 200 

And let us utter thanks for blessings sown 
And reaped — what hath been, and what is, our 

own. 

Not far we travelled ere a shout of glee, 
Startling us all, dispersed my reverie ; 
Such shout as many a sportive echo meeting 205 
Oft-times from Alpine chalets sends a greeting. 
Whence the blithe hail ? behold a Peasant stand 
On high, a kerchief waving in her hand ! 
Not un expectant that by early day 
Our little Band would thrid this mountain way, 
V. c 
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Before her cottage on the bright hill side 2 1 1 
She hath advanced with hope to be descried. 
Right gladly answering signals we displayed, 
Moving along a tract of morning shade, 
And vocal wishes sent of like good will 215 
To our kind Friend high on the sunny hill — 
Luminous region, fair as if the prime 
Were tempting all astir to look aloft or climb ; 
Only the centre of the shining cot 
With door left open makes a gloomy spot, 220 
Emblem of those dark corners sometimes found 
Within the happiest breast on earthly ground. 

E-ich prospect left behind of stream and vale, 
And mountain-tops, a barren ridge we scale ; 
Descend and reach, in Yewdale's depths, a plain 
With haycocks studded, striped with yellowing 
grain — 226 

An area level as a Lake and spread 
Under a rock too steep for man to tread, 
Where sheltered from the north and bleak 

north-west 
Aloft the Raven hangs a visible nest, 230 

Fearless of all assaults that would her brood 

molest. 
Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale ; but hark. 
At our approach, a jealous watch-dog's bark. 
Noise that brings forth no liveried Page of state. 
But the whole household, that our coming 
wait. 235 

With Young and Old warm greetings we ex- 
change, 
And jocund smiles, and toward the lowly Grange 
Press forward by the teasing dogs unscared. 
Entering, we find the morning meal prepared : 
So down we sit, though not till each had cast 240 
Pleased looks around the delicate repast — 
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Eich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh from 

the nest, 
With amber honey from the mountain's breast ; 
Strawberries from lane or woodland, offering 

wild 
Of children's industry, in hillocks piled ; 245 
Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lie 
Upon a lordly dish ; frank hospitality 
Where simple art with bounteous nature vied, 
And cottage comfort shunned not seemly pride. 

Kind Hostess ! Handmaid also of the feast, 
If thou be lovelier than the kindling East, 251 
Words by thy presence unrestrained may speak 
Of a perpetual dawn from brow and cheek 
Instinct with light whose sweetest promise lies. 
Never retiring, in thy large dark eyes, 255 

Dark but to every gentle feeling true, 
As if their lustre flowed from ether's purest blue. 

Let me not ask what tears may have been wept 
By those bright eyes, what weary vigils kept, 
Beside that hearth what sighs may have been 

heaved 260 

For wounds inflicted, nor what toil relieved 
By fortitude and patience, and the grace 
Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 
Not unadvisedly those secret springs 
I leave unsearched : enough that memory clings. 
Here as elsewhere, to notices that make 266 
Their own significance for hearts awake. 
To rural incidents, whose genial powers 
Filled with delight three summer morning 

hours. 

More could my pen report of grave or gay 270 
That through our gipsy travel cheered the way ; 
But, bursting forth above the waves, the Sun 
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Laughs at my pains, and seems to say, "Be 

done." 
Yet, Beaumont, thou wilt not, I trust, reprove 
This humble offering made by Truth to Love, 
Nor chide the Muse that stooped to break a 

spell 276 

Which might have else been on me yet : — 

Farewell. 



UPON PEEUSING THE FOEEGOINa 
EPISTLE THIKTY YEAES AETEE ITS 
COMPOSITION. 

Soon did the Almighty Griver of all rest 
Tate those dear young Ones to a fearless nest ; 
And inDeath's arms has long reposed the Friend 
For whom this simple Eegister was penned. 
Thanks to the moth that spared it for our eyes ; 
And Strangers even the slighted Scroll may 

prize, 6 

Moved by the touch of kindred sympathies. 
For — save the calm repentance sheds o'er strife 
Eaised by remembrances of misused life, 
The light from past endeavours purely willed 10 
And by Heaven's favour happily fulfilled; 
Save hope that we, yet bound to Earth, may 

share 
The joys of the Departed — what so fair 
As blameless pleasure, not without some tears, 
Eeviewed through Love's transparent veil of 

years ? 15 

1841. 

iVo^e.— LouGHRiGG Tarn, alluded to in the fore- 
going Epistle, resembles, though much smaller in 
compass, the Lake Nemi, or Speculum Diance as it is 
often called, not only in its clear waters and circular 
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form, and the beauty immediately surrounding it, but 
also as being overlooked by the eminence of Langdale 
Pikes as Lake Nemi is by that of Monte Calvo. Since 
this Epistle was written Loughrigg Tarn has lost much 
of its beauty by the felling of many natural clumps of 
wood, relics of the old forest, particularly upon the 
farm called " The Oaks," from the abundance of that 
tree which grew there. 

It is to be regretted, upon public grounds, that Sir 
George Beaumont did not carry into effect his inten- 
tion of constructing here a Summer Retreat in the 
style I have described ; as his taste would have set an 
example how buildings, with all the accommodations 
modern society requires, might be introduced even 
into the most secluded parts of this country without 
injuring their native character. The design was not 
abandoned from failure of inclination on his part, but 
in consequence of local untowardness which need not 
be particularised. 



II. 
GOLD AND SILVER FISHES IN A VASE. 

The soaring lark is blest as proud 

When at heaven's gate she sings ; 
The roving bee proclaims aloud 

Her flight by vocal wings ; 
While Ye, in lasting durance pent, 5 

Tour silent lives employ 
For something more than dull content. 

Though haply less than joy. 

Yet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where joy is known, 10 

Where golden flash and silver gleam 

Have meanings of their own ; 
While, high and low, and all about, 

Your motions, glittering Elves ! 
Ye weave — no danger from without, 15 

And peace among yourselves. 
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Type of a sunny human breast 

Is your transparent cell ; 
Where Fear is but a transient guest, 

No sullen Humours dwell ; 20 

Where, sensitive of every ray 

That smites this tiny sea. 
Your scaly panoplies repay 

The loan with usury. 

How beautiful ! — Yet none knows why 25 

This ever- graceful change, 
Renewed — renewed incessantly — 

Within your quiet range. 
Is it that ye with conscious skill 

For mutual pleasure glide ; 30 

And sometimes, not without your will, 

Are dwarfed, or magnified ? 

Fays, Genii of gigantic size ! 

And now, in twilight dim, 
Clustering like constellated eyes, 35 

In wings of Cherubim, 
When the fierce orbs abate their glare ; — 

Whate'er your forms express. 
Whatever ye seem, whate'er ye are — 

All leads to gentleness. 40 

Cold though your nature be, 'tis pure ; 

Your birthright is a fence 
From all that haughtier kinds endure 

Through tyranny of sense. 
Ah ! not alone by colours bright 45 

Are Ye to heaven allied, 
When, like essential Forms of light. 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e'er beguiled 

Day- thoughts while limbs repose ; 50 
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For moonliglit fascinations mild, 

Your gift, ere sliutters close — 
Accept, mute Captives ! thanks and praise ; 

And may this tribute prove 
That gentle admirations raise 55 

Delight resembling love. 

1829. 



III. 
LIBEETY. 

SEQUEL TO THE PRECEDING. 

Addressed to a friend ; the gold and silver fishes 
having been removed to a pool in the pleasure- 
ground of Rydal Mount. 

' ' The liberty of a people consists in being governed 
by laws -vvhicli they have made for themselves, 
under whatever form it be of government. The 
liberty of a private man, in being master of his own 
time and actions, as far as may consist with the 
laws of God and of his country. Of this latter we 
are here to discourse." — Cowley. 

Those breathing Tokens of your kind regard, 
(Suspect not, Anna, that their fate is hard ; 
Not soon does aught to which mild fancies cling 
In lonely spots, become a slighted thing ;) 
Those silent Inmates now no longer share, 5 
Nor do they need, our hospitable care, 
Eemoved in kindness from their glassy Cell 
To the fresh waters of a living Well — 
An elfin pool so sheltered that its rest 
No winds disturb ; the mirror of whose breast 
Is smooth as clear, save where with dimples 

small 1 ^ 

A fly may settle, or a blossom fall. 
— There swims, of blazing sun and beating 

shower 
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Fearless (but how obscured !) the golden Power, 
That from his bauble prison used to cast 15 
G-leams by the richest jewel unsurpast ; 
And near him, darkling like a sullen Gnome, 
The silver Tenant of the crystal dome ; 
Dissevered both from all the mysteries 
Of hue and altering shape that charmed all eyes. 
Alas ! they pined, they languished while they 
shone; 21 

And, if not so, what matters beauty gone 
And admiration lost, by change of place 
That brings to the inward creature no disgrace 
But if the change restore his birthright, then, 25 
Whate'er the difference, boundless is the gain. 
Who can divine what impulses from Grod 
Reach the caged lark, within a town- abode, 
From his poor inch or two of daisied sod ? 

yield him back his privilege ! — ISTo sea 30 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. 
Eoll on, ye spouting whales, who die or keep 
Your independence in the fathomless Deep ! 
Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail; 35 

Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening gale ! 
If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian width, shall be. 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 40 

While musing here I sit in shadow cool. 
And watch these mute Companions, in the pool, 
(Among reflected boughs of leafy trees) 
By glimpses caught — disporting at their ease. 
Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 45 

1 ask what warrant fixed them (like a spell 
Of witchcraft fixed them) in the crystal cell ; 
To wheel with languid motion round and round. 
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Beautiful, yet in mournful durance bound. 
Their peace, perhaps, our lightest footfall 

marred ; 50 

On their quick sense our sweetest music jarred ; 
And whither could they dart, if seized with 

fear? 
No sheltering stone, no tangled root was near. 
When fire or taper ceased to cheer the room. 
They wore away the night in starless gloom ; 5 5 
And when the sun first dawned upon the 

streams. 
How faint their portion of his vital beams ! 
Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 
While not one joy of ours by them was shared. 

Is there a cherished bird (I venture now 60 
To snatch a sprig from Chaucer's reverend 

brow) — 
Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage. 
Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage. 
Though fed with dainties from the snow-white 

hand 
Of a kind mistress, fairest of the land, 65 

But gladly would escape ; and, if need were, 
Scatter the colours from the plumes that bear 
The emancipated captive through blithe air 
Into strange woods, where he at large may live 
On best or worst which they and Nature give ? 
The beetle loves his unpretending track, 71 
The snail the house he carries on his back ; 
The far-fetched worm with i3leasure would 

disown 
The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 
A noble instinct; in all kinds the same, 75 

All ranks ! What Sovereign, worthy of the 

name, 
If doomed to breathe against his lawful will 
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An element tliat flatters him — to kill, 
But would rejoice to barter outward show 
For the least boon that freedom can bestow ? 80 

But most the Bard is true to inborn right, 
Lark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
Exults in freedom, can with rapture vouch 
For the dear blessings of a lowly couch, 
A natural meal — days, months, from Nature's 
hand ; 85 

Time, place, and business, all at his com- 
mand ! — 
Who bends to happier duties, who more wise 
Than the industrious Poet, taught to prize, 
Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in which simplicity is lost ? 90 

That life — the flowery path that winds by 

stealth — 
Which Horace needed for his spirit's health ; 
Sighed for, in heart and genius, overcome 
By noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 
And the vain splendours of Imperial Rome ? — 
Let easy mirth his social hours inspire, 96 

And fiction animate his sportive lyre. 
Attuned to verse that, crowning light Distress 
With garlands, cheats her into happiness ; 99 
Give me the humblest note of those sad strains 
Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded chains. 
As a chance-sunbeam from his memory fell 
Upon the Sabine farm he loved so well ; 
Or when the prattle of Bandusia's spring 
Haunted his ear — he only listening — 105 

He proud to please, above all rivals, fit 
To win the palm of gaiety and wit ; 
He, doubt not, with involuntary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be shed, 
By the world's Ruler, on his honoured head ! 1 10 
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In a deep vision's intellectual scene, 
Such earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 
Under a fancied yew-tree's luckless shade ; 
A doleful bower for penitential song, 1 1 5 

Where Man and Muse complained of mutual 

wrong ; 
"While Cam's ideal current glided by, 
And antique towers nodded their foreheads 

high, 
Citadels dear to studious privacy. 119 

But Fortune, who had long been used to sport 
With this tried Servant of a thankless Court, 
Relenting met his wishes ; and to you 
The remnant of his days at least was true ; 
You, whom, though long deserted, he loved 

best ; 
You, Muses, books, fields, liberty, and rest '.125 

Far happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the humanities of peaceful fame, 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire, and still aspire ; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 130 
Stifle the contradictions of their fate. 
And to one purpose cleave, their Being's god- 
like mate ! 

Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid 

brow 
That woman ne'er should forfeit, keep thy vow ; 
With modest scorn reject Avhate'er would 

blind »3^ 

The ethereal eyesight, cramp the winged mind ! 
Then, with a blessing granted from above 
To every act, word, thought, and look of love, 
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Life's book for Thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest 
page.^ 140 

1829. 

IV. 

POOE ROBIN.^ 

Now when the primrose makes a splendid show, 
And lilies face the March-winds in full blow. 
And humbler growths as moved with one desire 
Put on, to welcome spring, their best attire, 
Poor Eobin is yet flowerless ; but how gay 5 
With his red stalks upon this sunny day ! 
And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads, content 
With a hard bed and scanty nourishment. 
Mixed with the green, some shine not lacking 
power 

^ There is now, alas ! no possibility of the antici- 
pation, with which the above Epistle concludes, being 
realised : nor were the verses ever seen by the Indi- 
vidual for whom they were intended. She accom- 
panied her husband, the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, to 
India, and died of cholera, at the age of thirty-two 
or thirty-three years, on her way from Shalapore to 
Bombay, deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety steadfast ; 
and her great talents would have enabled her to be 
eminently useful in the difficult path of life to which 
she had been called. The opinion she entertained of 
her own performances, given to the world under her 
maiden name, Jewsbury, was modest and humble, 
and, indeed, far below their merits ; as is often the 
case with those who are making trial of their powers, 
Avith a hope to discover what they are best fitted for. 
In one quality, viz. , quickness in the motions of her 
mind, she had, Avithin the range of the Author's ac- 
quaintance, no equal. 

- The small wild Geranium known by that name. 
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To rival summer's brightest scarlet flower; lo 
And flowers they well might seem to passers-by 
If looked at only with a careless eye ; 
Flowers— or a richer produce (did*^ it suit 
The season) sprinklings of ripe strawberry fruit. 

But while a thousand pleasures come un- 
sought, 1 5 
Why fix upon his wealth or want a thought ? 
Is the string touched in prelude to a lay 
'Of pretty fancies that would round him play 
When all the world acknowledged elfin sway ? 
Or does it suit our humour to commend 20 
Poor Robin as a sure and crafty friend, 
Whose practice teaches, spite of names to 

show 
Bright colours whether they deceive or no ? — 
Nay, we would simply praise the free good- will 
With which, though slighted, he, on naked hill 
Or in warm valley, seeks his part to fill ; 26 
Cheerful alike if bare of flowers as now, 
Or when his tiny gems shall deck his brow : 
Yet more, we wish that men by men despised. 
And such as lift their foreheads overprized, 30 
Should sometimes think, where'er they chance 

to spy 
This cliild of Nature's own humility. 
What recompense is kept in store or left 
For all that seem neglected or bereft ; 
With what nice care equivalents are given, 35 
How just, how bountiful, the hand of Heaven. 

March, 1840. 
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V. 

THE aLEANEK. 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 

That happy gleam of vernal eyes, 
Those locks from summer's golden skies, 

That o'er thy brow are shed ; 
That cheek — a kindling of the morn, 
That lip — a rose-bud from the thorn, 5 

I saw ; and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispering, through soft air, 
Of bliss that grows without a care, 
And happiness that never flies — 
(How can it where love never dies ?) 10 

Whispering of promise, where no blight 
Can reach the innocent delight ; 
Where pity, to the mind conveyed 
In pleasure, is the darkest shade 
That Time, unwrinkled grandsire, flings 15 
From his smoothly gliding wings. 

What mortal form, what earthly face 
Inspired the pencil, lines to trace. 
And mingle colours, that should breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to feed ; 20 

For had thy charge been idle flowers. 
Fair Damsel ! o'er my captive mind. 
To truth and sober reason blind, 
'Mid that soft air, those long-lost bowers, 24 
The sweet illusion might have hung, for hours. 

Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of com, 
That touchingly bespeaks thee born 
Life's daily tasks with them to share 
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Who, whether from their lowly bed 

They rise, or rest the weary head, 30 

Ponder the blessing they entreat 

From Heaven, and feel what they repeat, 

While they give utterance to the prayer 

That asks for daily bread. 

1828. 



VI. 

TO A EEDBREAST— (in sickness). 

Stay, little cheerful Eobin ! stay, 

And at my casement sing, 
Though it should prove a farewell lay 

And this our parting spring. 

Though I, alas ! may ne'er enjoy 5 

The promise in thy song ; 
A charm, that thought can not destroy. 

Doth to thy strain belong. 

Methinks that in my dying hour 

Thy song would still be dear, 10 

And with a more than earthly power 
My passing Spirit cheer. 

Then, little Bird, this boon confer, 

Come, and my requiem sing, 
Nor fail to be the harbinger 15 

Of everlasting Spring. 

S. H. 
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VII. 

I KNOW an aged Man constrained to dwell 
In a large house of public cliaritj, 
Where he abides, as in a Prisoner's cell, 
With numbers near, alas ! no company. 



When he could creep about, at will, though poor 
And forced to live on alms, this old Man fed 6 
A Redbreast, one that to his cottage door 
Came not, but in a lane partook his bread. 

There, at the root of one particular tree. 
An easy seat this worn-out Labourer found lo 
While Robin pecked the crumbs upon his knee 
Laid one by one, or scattered on the ground. 

Dear intercourse was theirs, day after day; 
What signs of mutual gladness when they met ! 
Think of their common peace, their simple play, 
The parting moment and its fond regret. 16 

Months passed in love that failed not to fulfil. 
In spite of season's change, its own demand, 
By fluttering pinions here and busy bill ; 
There by caresses from a tremulous hand. 20 

Thus in the chosen spot a tie so strong 
Was formed between the solitary pair, 
That when his fate had housed him mid a throng 
The Captive shunned all converse proffered 
there. 

Wife, children, kindred, they were dead and 
gone; 25 
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But, if no evil hap liis wishes crossed, 
One living Stay was left, and on that one 
Some recomjDense for all that he had lost. 

that the good old Man had power to prove, 
By message sent through air or visible token, 30 
That still he loves the Bird, and still must 

love ; 
That friendship lasts though fellowship is 

broken ! 

1846. 



VIII. 

SONNET. 

TO AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

Affections lose their object; Time brings 

forth 
No successors ; and, lodged in memory, 
If love exist no longer, it must die, — 
Wanting accustomed food must pass from earth. 
Or never hope to reach a second birth. 5 

This sad belief, the happiest that is left 
To thousands, share not Thou ; howe'er bereft. 
Scorned, or neglected, fear not such a dearth. 
Though poor and destitute of friends thou art. 
Perhaps the sole survivor of thy race, 10 

One to whom Heaven assigns that mournful 

part 
The utmost solitude of age to face, 
Still shall be left some corner of the heart 
Where Love for living Thing can find a place. 

1846. 



V. 
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IX. 

FLOATma ISLAND. 

These lines are by the Author of the Address to the 
Wind, &c., published heretofore along with my 
Poems. Those to a Redbreast are by a deceased 
female Relative. 

Harmonious Powers with Nature work 
On sky, earth, river, lake and sea ; 
Sunshine and cloud, whirlwind and breeze, 
All in one duteous task agree. 

Once did I see a slip of earth 5 

(By throbbing waves long undermined) 
Loosed from its hold ; how, no one knew, 
But all might see it float, obedient to the wind ; 

Might see it, from the mossy shore 
Dissevered, float upon the Lake, lo 

Float with its crest of trees adorned 
On which the warbling birds their pastime take. 

Food, shelter, safety, there they find ; 
There berries ripen, flowerets bloom ; 
There insects live their lives, and die ; 1 5 

A peopled world it is ; in size a tiny room. 

And thus through many seasons' space 

This little Island may survive ; 

But Nature, though we mark her not. 

Will take away, may cease to give. 20 

Perchance when you are wandering forth 
Upon some vacant sunny day. 
Without an object, hope, or fear, 
Thither your eyes may turn — the Isle is passed 
away ; 
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Buried beneatli the glittering Lake, 25 
Its place no longer to be found ; 
Yet the lost fragments shall remain 
To fertilise some other ground. 

D. W. 



X. 

How beautiful the Queen of Night, on high 

Her way pursuing among scattered clouds. 

Where, ever and anon, her head she shrouds 

Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

But look, and to the watchful eye 

A brightening edge will indicate that soon 

We shall behold the struggling Moon 

Break forth, — again to walk the clear blue sky. 

1846. (?) 



XI. 

" Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 
Wi' the auld moone in hir arnie." 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence^ Percy's Reliques. 

Once I could hail (howe'er serene the sky) 
The Moon re-entering her monthly round. 
No faculty yet given me to espy 
The dusky Shape within her arms imbound, 
That thin memento of effulgence lost 5 

Which some have named her Predecessor's 
ghost. 

Young, like the Crescent that above me shone. 
Nought I perceived within it dull or dim ; 
All that appeared was suitable to One 
Whose fancy had a thousand fields to skim ; 10 
To expectations spreading with wild growth. 
And hope that kept with me her plighted troth. 
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I saw (ambition quickening at tlie view) 
A silver boat launched on a boundless flood ; 
A pearly crest, like Dian's when it threw 15 
Its brightest splendour round a leafy wood ; 
But not a hint from under-ground, no sign 
Fit for the glimmering brow of Proserpine. 

Or was it Dian's self that seemed to move 
Before me ? — nothing blemished the fair sight ; 
On her I looked whom jocund Fairies love, 21 
Cynthia, who puts the little stars to flight, 
And by that thinning magnifies the great. 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 

And when I learned to mark the spectral 
Shape 25 

As each new Moon obeyed the call of Time, 
If gloom fell on me, swift was my escape ; 
Such haj)py privilege hath life's gay Prime, 
To see or not to see, as best may please 
A buoyant Sj)irit, and a heart at ease. 30 

Now, dazzling Stranger ! when thou meet'st 

my glance. 
Thy dark Associate ever I discern ; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts sad or stern ; 
Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that, to gain 
Their fill of promised lustre, wait in vain. 36 

So changes mortal Life with fleeting years ; 
A mournful change, should Reason fail to 

bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears, 
And from vicissitude remove its sting ; 40 

While Faith aspires to seats in that domain 
Where joys are perfect — neither wax nor wane. 

1826. 
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XII. 

TO THE LADY FLEMINa, 

ON SEEING THE FOUNDATION PREPARING FOR THE 
ERECTION OF RYDAL CHAPEL, WESTMORELAND. 

I. 

Blest is this Isle — our native Land ; 

Where battlement and moated gate 

Are objects only for the hand 

Of hoary Time to decorate ; 

Where shady hamlet, town that breathes 5 

Its busy smoke in social wreaths, 

No rampart's stern defence require, 

Nought but the heaven- directed spire, 

And steeple tower (with pealing bells 

Far-heard) — our only citadels. 10 

IL 

Lady ! from a noble line 

Of chieftains sprung, who stoutly bore 

The spear, yet gave to works divine 

A bounteous help in days of yore, 

(As records mouldering in the Dell 15 

Of Nightshade ^ haply yet may tell ;) 

Thee kindred aspirations moved 

To build, within a vale beloved. 

For Him upon whose high behests 

All peace depends, all safety rests. 20 

III. 

How fondly will the woods embrace 
This daughter of thy pious care, 
Lifting her front with modest grace 

1 Bekangs Ghyll— or the dell of Nightshade— in 
which stands St. Mary's Abbey in Low Furness. 
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To make a fair recess more fair ; 

And to exalt the passing hour ; 25 

Or soothe it with a healing power 

Drawn from the Sacrifice fulfilled, 

Before this rugged soil was tilled, 

Or human habitation rose 

To interrupt the deep repose ! 30 

IV. 

Well may the villagers rejoice ! 

Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary ways. 

Will be a hindrance to the voice 

That would unite in prayer and praise ; 

More duly shall wild wandering Youth 35 

Receive the curb of sacred truth. 

Shall tottering Age, bent earthward, hear 

The Promise, with uplifted ear ; 

And all shall welcome the new ray 

Imparted to their sabbath-day. 40 

V. 

Nor deem the Poet's hope misplaced, 

His fancy cheated — that can see 

A shade upon the future cast. 

Of time's pathetic sanctity ; 

Can hear the monitory clock 45 

Sound o'er the lake with gentle shock 

^t evening, when the ground beneath 

^s rufiled o'er with cells of death ; 

Where happy generations lie, 

Here tutored for eternity. 50 

VI. 

Lives there a man whose sole delis^hts 
Are trivial pomp and city noise. 
Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 
What every natiiral heart enjoys ? 
Who never caught a noon-tide dream 55 
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From murmur of a running stream ; 

Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 

To him, their verdure from the fields ; 

And take the radiance from the clouds 

In which the sun his setting shrouds. 60 

VII. 

A soul so pitiably forlorn. 

If such do on this earth abide. 

May season apathy with scorn. 

May turn indifference to pride ; 

And still be not unblest — compared 65 

With him who grovels, self-debarred 

From all that lies within the scoj^e 

Of holy faith and Christian hope ; 

Or, shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 

False fires, that others may be lost. 70 

VIII. 

Alas ! that such perverted zeal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured ground ! 

That public order, private weal, 

Should e'er have felt or feared a wound 

From champions of the desperate law 75 

Which from their own blind hearts they draw ; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 

God, whom their passions dare defy. 

And boast that they alone are free 

Who reach this dire extremity ! 80 

IX. 

But turn we from these " bold bad " men ; 

The way, mild Lady ! that hath led 

Down to their ** dark opprobrious den," 

Is all too rough for Thee to tread. 

Softly as morning vapours glide 85 

Down Eydal-cove from Fairfield's side, 

Should move the tenor of his song 
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Who means to charity no wrong ; 

Whose offering gladly would accord 

With this day's work, in thought and word. 90 

X. 

Heaven prosper it ! may peace, and love, 
And hope, and consolation, fall. 
Through its meek influence, from above. 
And penetrate the hearts of all ; 
All who, around the hallowed Fane, 95 

Shall sojourn in this fair domain ; 
Grrateful to Thee, while service pure, 
And ancient ordinance, shall endure. 
For opportunity bestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their God ! 100 

1823. 
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ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

Oh ! gather whencesoe'er ye safely may 
The help which slackening Piety requires ; 
Nor deem that he j^erforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks of his sires. 

Our churches, invariably perhaps, stand east and 
west, but ivhy is by few persons exactly known ; 
nor, that the degree of deviation from due east 
often noticeable in the ancient ones was deter- 
mined, in each particular case, by the point in the 
horizon, at which the sun rose upon the day of the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated. These 
observances of our ancestors, and the causes of 
them, are the subject of the following stanzas. 

When in the antique age of bow and spear 
And feudal raj^ine clothed with iron mail. 
Came ministers of peace, intent to rear 
The Mother Church in yon sequestered vale ; 
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Then, to lier Patron Saint a previous rite 5 
Eesounded with deep swell and solemn close, 
Through unremitting vigils of the night. 
Till from his couch the wished-for Sun uprose. 

He rose, and straight — as by divine command, 
They, who had waited for that sign to trace 10 
Their work's foundation, gave with careful hand 
To the high altar its determined place ; 

Mindful of Him who in the Orient born 
There lived, and on the cross his life resigned, 
And who, from out the regions of the morn, 15 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge mankind. 

So taught their creed ; — nor failed the eastern 

sky, 
'Mid these more awful feelings, to infuse 
The sweet and natural hopes that shall not die. 
Long as the sun his gladsome course renews. 20 

For us hath such prelusive vigil ceased ; 
Yet still we plant, like men of elder days 
Our Christian altar faithful to the east. 
Whence the tall window drinks the morning 
rays ; 

That obvious emblem giving to the eye 25 

Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave, 
That symbol of the day-spring from on high, 
Triumphant o'er the darkness of the grave. 

1823. 
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XIV. 

THE HORN OF EGEEMONT CASTLE. 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway 

Issued forth with old and young, 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 

Which for ages there had hung. 

Horn it was which none could sound, 5 

No one upon living ground. 

Save He who came as ris^htful Heir 

To Egremont's Domains and Castle fair. 

Heirs from times of earliest record 

Had the House of Lucie born, 10 

Who of right had held the Lordship 

Claimed by proof upon the Horn : 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the Horn, — it owned his power ; 

He was acknowledged : and the blast, 1 5 

Which good Sir Eustace sounded, was the last. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed. 

And to Hubert thus said he, 

" What I speak this Horn shall witness 

For thy better memory. 20 

Hear, then, and neglect me not ! 

At this time, and on this spot. 

The words are uttered from my heart, 

As my last earnest prayer ere we depart. 

" On good service we are going 25 

Life to risk by sea and land, 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 

Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
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Hubert, if alive that day ; 30 

Return, and sound the Horn, that we 
May have a living House still left in thee !" 

*' Fear not," quickly answered Hubert ; 

** As I am thy Father's son, 

What thou askest, noble Brother, 35 

With God's favour shall be done." 

So were both right well content : 

Forth they from the Castle went, 

And at the head of their Array 

To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 40 

Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed) 

And where'er their strokes alighted, 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come — the thought — 45 

By what evil spirit brought ? 

Oh ! can a brave Man wish to take 

His Brother's life, for Lands' and Castle's sake ? 

**Sir!" the Euffians said to Hubert, 

*' Deep he lies in Jordan flood." 50 

Stricken by this ill assurance, 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 

" Take your earnings." — Oh ! that I 

Could have seen my Brother die ! 

It was a pang that vexed him then ; 55 

And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 

Nor of him were tidings heard. 

Wherefore, bold as day, the Murderer 

Back again to England steered. 60 

To his Castle Hubert sped ; 

Nothing has he now to dread. 
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But silent and by stealtli lie came, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could tell if it were night-time, 65 

Night or day, at even or morn ; 

No one's eyes had seen him enter, 

No one's ear had heard the Horn. 

But bold Hubert lives in glee : 

Months and years went smilingly ; 70 

With plenty was his table spread ; 

And bright the Lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he had sons and daughters ; 

And, as good men do, he sate 

At his board by these surrounded, 75 

Flourishing in fair estate. 

And while thus in open day 

Once he sate, as old books say, 

A blast was uttered from the Horn, 

Where by the Castle-gate it hung forlorn. 80 

'Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 

He is come to claim his right : 

Ancient castle, woods, and mountains 

Hear the challenge with delight. 

Hubert ! though the blast be blown 85 

He is helpless and alone : 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 

And there he may be lodged, and thou be Lord. 

Speak ! — astounded Hubert cannot ; 

And, if power to speak he had, 90 

All are daunted, all the household 

Smitten to the heart, and sad. 

'Tis Sir Eustace ; if it be 

Living man, it must be he ! 

Thus Hubert thought in his dismay, 95 

And by a postern-gate he slunk away. 
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Long, and long was lie unheard of : 

To his Brother then he came, 

Made confession, ashed forgiveness, 

Asked it by a brother's name, loo 

And by all the saints in heaven ; 

And of Eustace was forgiven : 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy head, and there he died. 

But Sir Eustace, whom good angels 105 

Had preserved from murderers' hands, 
And from Pagan chains had rescued. 
Lived with honour on his lands. 
Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 
And through ages, heirs of heirs, no 

A long posterity renowned, 
Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 

1806. 
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aOODY BLAKE AND HAEEY GILL. 

A TRUE STOKY. 

Oh ! what's the matter ? what's the matter ? 
What is 't that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 5 

Grood duffle grey, and flannel fine ; 
He has a blanket on his back. 
And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 10 

The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
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His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 15 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover ;' 

His voice was like the voice of three. 20 

Old Groody Blake was old and poor ; 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 

And any man who passed her door 

Might see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling : 25 
And then her three hours' work at night, 
Alas ! ' twas hardly worth the telling. 
It would not pay for candle-light. 
Eemote from sheltered village- green, 
On a hill's northern side she dwelt, 30 

Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns lean. 
And hoary dews are slow to melt. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 
Two poor old Dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage; 35 

But she, poor Woman ! housed alone. 
' Twas well enough, when summer came. 
The long, warm, lightsome summer- day. 
Then at her door the canty Dame 
Would sit, as any linnet, gay. 40 

But when the ice our streams did fetter. 
Oh then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
' Twas a hard time for Groody Blake. 
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Her evenings tlien were dull and dead : 45 

Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

joy for her ! whene'er in winter 

The winds at night had made a rout ; 50 

And scattered many a lusty splinter 

And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, well or sick, 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 5 5 

Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring. 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Groody Blake ? 60 

And, now and then, it must be said, 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 
To seek the hedge of Harry Grill. 

Now Harry he had long suspected 65 

This trespass of old Groody Blake ; 

And vowed that she should be detected — 

That he on her would vengeance take. 

And oft from his warm fire he'd go. 

And to the fields his road would take ; 70 

And there, at night, in frost and snow, 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley. 

Thus looking out did Harry stand : 

The moon was full and shining clearly, 75 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 

He hears a noise — he's all awake — 
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Again ? — on tip-toe down the liill 

He softly creeps — ' tis Groody Blake ; 

She's at the hedge of Harry Gill ! 80 

Eight glad was he when he beheld her : 

Stick after stick did Goody pnll : 

He stood behind a bush of elder, 

Till she had filled her aj)ron full. 

When with her load she turned about, 85 

The by-way back again to take ; 

He started forward, with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast, 90 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 

And cried, " I've caught you then at last ! " 

Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 95 

To God that is the judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
" God ! who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm ! " 100 

The cold, cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray ; 
Young Harry heard what she had said : 
And icy cold he turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 105 

That he was cold and very chill : 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas ! that day for Harry Gill ! 

That day he wore a riding- coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he : no 
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Another was on Thursday brought, 
And ere the Sabbath lie had three. 

' Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinned ; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter, T15 

Like a loose casement in the wind. 

And Harry's flesh it fell away; 

And all who see him say, ' tis plain, 

That, live as long as live he may, 

He never will be warm again. 120 

No word to any man he utters, 

A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

" Poor Harry Gill is very cold." 

A-bed or up, by night or day; 125 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Now think, ye farmers all, I pray. 

Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill ! 

1798. 



XVI. 

PEELUBB. 

PREFIXED TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED "POEMS 
CHIEFLY OF EARLY AND LATE YExiRS." 

In desultorv walk through orchard grounds. 
Or some deep chestnut grove, oft have I paused 
The while a Thrush, urged rather than re- 
strained 
By ^usts of vernal storm, attuned his song 
To his own genial instincts ; and was heard 5 
(Thougli not without some plaintive tones 
between) 
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To utter, above showers of blossom swept 
From tossing boughs, the promise of a calm, 
Which the unsheltered traveller might receive 
With thankful spirit. The descant, and the 

wind 10 

That seemed to play with it in love or scorn. 
Encouraged and endeared the strain of words 
That haply flowed from me, by fits of silence 
Impelled to livelier pace. But now, my Book ! 
Charged with those lays, and others of like 

mood, 15 

Or loftier pitch if higher rose the theme, 
Go, single — yet aspiring to be joined 
With thy Forerunners that through many a 

year 
Have faithfully prepared each other's way — 
Go forth upon a mission best fulfilled 20 

When and wherever, in this changeful world, 
Power hath been given to please for higher 

ends 
Than pleasure only ; gladdening to prepare 
For wholesome sadness, troubling to refine, 
Calming to raise ; and, by a sapient Art 25 
Diffused through all the mysteries of our Being, 
Softening the toils and pains that have not 

ceased 
To cast their shadows on our mother Earth 
Since the primeval doom. Such is the grace 
Which, though unsued for, fails not to de- 
scend 30 
With heavenly inspiration ; such the aim 
That Reason dictates ; and, as even the wish 
Has virtue in it, why should hope to me 
Be wanting that sometimes, where fancied ills 
Harass the mind and strip from off the 

bowers 35 

Of private life their natural pleasantness, 
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A Voice — devoted to the love whose seeds 
Are sown in every human breast, to beauty 
Lodged within compass of the humblest sight,. 
To cheerful intercourse with wood and field, 40 
And sympathy with man's substantial griefs — 
Will not be heard in vain ? And in those days 
When unforeseen distress spreads far and wide 
Among a People mournfully cast down, 
Or into anger roused by venal words 45 

In recklessness flung out to overturn 
The judgment, and divert the general heart 
From mutual good — some strain of thine, my 

Book! 
Caught at propitious intervals, may win 
Listeners who not unwillingly admit 50 

Kindly emotion tending to console 
And reconcile ; and both with young and old 
Exalt the sense of thoughtful gratitude 
For benefits that still survive, by faith 
In progress, under laws divine, maintained. 55 
Rydal Mount, March 26, 1842. 
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TO A CHILD. 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 

Small service is true service while it lasts : 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature! scorn 

not one : 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 

1834. 
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XVIII. 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE COUNTESS OF 
LONSDALE. NOVEMBER 5, 1834. 

Lady ! a Pen (perhaps witli tliy regard, 
Among the Favoured, favoured not the least) 
Left, 'mid the Records of this Book inscribed, 
Deliberate traces, registers of thought 
And feeling, suited to the place and time 5 
That gave them birth : — months passed, and 

still this hand, 
That had not been too timid to imprint 
Words which the virtues of thy Lord inspired, 
Was yet not bold enough to write of Thee. 
And why that scrupulous reserve ? In sooth 10 
The blameless cause lay in the Theme itself. 
Flowers are there many that delight to strive 
With the sharp wind, and seem to court the 

shower. 
Yet are by nature careless of the sun 
Whether he shine on them or not ; and some, 15 
Where'er he moves along the unclouded sky, 
Turn a broad front full on his flatteriug beams : 
Others do rather from their notice shrink, 
Loving the dewy shade, — a humble band. 
Modest and sweet, a progeny of earth, 20 

Congenial with thy mind and character, 
High-born Augusta ! 

Witness Towers, and Groves ! 
And Thou, wild Stream, that giv'st the 

honoured name 
Of Lowther to this ancient Line, bear witness 
From thy most secret haunts j and ye Parterres, 
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Which She is pleased and proud to call her 
own, 26 

Witness how oft npon my noble Friend 
Mute offerings, tribute from an inward sense 
Of admiration and respectful love, 29 

Have waited — till the affections could no more 
Endure that silence, and broke out in song. 
Snatches of music taken up and dropt 
Like those self- solacing, those under, notes 33 
Trilled by the redbreast, when autumnal leaves 
Are thin upon the bough. Mine, only mine, 
The pleasure was, and no one heard the praise, 
Checked, in the moment of its issue, checked 
And reprehended, by a fancied blush 
From the pure qualities that called it forth. 

Thus Virtue lives debarred from Virtue's 
meed ; 40 

Thus, Lady, is retiredness a veil 
That, while it only spreads a softening charm 
O'er features looked at by discerning eyes, 
Hides half their beauty from the common 

gaze; 
And thus, even on the exposed and breezy hill 
Of lofty station, female goodness walks, 46 

When side by side with lunar gentleness, 
As in a cloister. Yet the grateful Poor 
(Such the immunities of low estate. 
Plain Nature's enviable privilege, 50 

Her sacred recompense for many wants) 
Open their hearts before Thee, pouring out 
All that they think and feel, with tears of 

And benedictions not unheard in heaven : 
And friend in the ear of friend, where speech 
is free 55 

To follow truth, is eloquent as they. 
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Then let tlie Book receive in these prompt 
lines 
A just memorial; and thine eyes consent 
To read that they, who mark thy course, behold 
A life declining with the golden light 60 

Of summer, in the season of sere leaves ; 
See cheerfulness undamped by stealing Time ; 
See studied kindness flow with easy stream, 
Illustrated with inborn courtesy ; 
And an habitual disregard of self 65 

Balanced by vigilance for others' weal. 

And shall the Verse not tell of lighter gifts 
With these ennobling attributes conjoined 
And blended, in peculiar harmony. 
By Youth's surviving spirit? What agile 

grace ! 70 

A nymph-like liberty, in nymph-like form, 
Beheld with wonder; whether floor or path 
Thou tread ; or sweep — borne on the managed 

steed — 
Meet as the shadows, over down or field, 
Driven by strong winds at play among the 

clouds. 75 

Yet one word more — one farewell word — a 
wish 
Which came, but it has passed into a prayer — 
That, as thy sun in brightness is declining, 
So — at an hour yet distant for their sakes 
Whose tender love, here faltering on the way 
Of a diviner love, will be forgiven — 81 

So may it set in peace, to rise again 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 
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XIX. 

GEACE DAELma. 

Among the dwellers in the silent fields 
The natural heart is touched, and public way 
And crowded street resound with ballad strains, 
Inspired by one whose very name bes23eaks 
Favour divine, exalting human love ; 5 

Whom, since her birth on bleak Northumbria's 

coast, 
Known unto few but prized as far as known, 
A single Act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land — to Manhood, moved 

in spite 
Of the world's freezing cares — to generous 

Youth — 10 

To Infancy, that lisps her praise — to Age 
Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 
Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 
Awaits her now ; but, verily, good deeds 
Do no imperishable record find 15 

Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may 

live 
A theme for angels, when they celebrate 
The high-souled virtues which forgetful earth 
Has witnessed. Oh ! that winds and waves 

could speak 
Of things which their united power called forth 
From the pure depths of her humanity ! 21 
A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty's call. 
Firm and unflinching, as the Lighthouse reared 
On the Island-rock, her lonely dwelling-place ; 
Or like the invincible Eock itself that braves, 
Age after age, the hostile elements, 26 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert's cell. 
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All night tlie storm had raged, nor ceased, 
nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the Maid, through misty 

air. 
Espies far off a Wreck, amid the surf, 30 

Beating on one of those disastrous isles — 
Half of a Vessel, half — no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither thronged for refuge. With quick 
glance _ ^ .35 

Daughter and Sire through optic-glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this Ship, 
Creatures — how precious in the Maiden's sight ! 
For whom, belike, the old Man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow- sufferers enguKed 40 

Where every parting agony is hushed. 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
" But courage. Father ! let us out to sea — 
A few may yet be saved." The Daughter's 
words, 44 

Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the Father's doubts : nor do they lack 
The noble-minded Mother's helping hand 
To launch the boat ; and with her blessing 

cheered. 
And inwardly sustained by silent prayer. 
Together they put forth, Father and Child ! 50 
Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go — 
Rivals in effort ; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 
And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the tumult, by the Almighty's will 56 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and pro- 
longed 
That woman's fortitude — so tried, so proved — 
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May brigliteii more and more ! 

True to tlie mark, 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 
Their arms still strengthening with the 

strengthening heart, 6i 

Though danger, as the Wreck is neared, 

becomes 
More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 65 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy. 
Foretaste deliverance ; but the least perturbed 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair — tossed on the waves to bring 
Hoj^e to the hopeless, to the dying, life— 70 
One is a Woman, a poor earthly sister. 
Or, be the Visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian Spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman's shape. But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Armed to repel them ? Every hazard faced 76 
And difficulty mastered, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to j)erish, 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 80 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach. 
And, in fulfilment of Grod's mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering Lighthouse. — Shout, ye 

Waves ! 
Send forth a song of triumph. Waves and 

Winds, ^ 84 

Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 
In Him whose Providence your rage hath 

served ! 
Ye screaming Sea-mews, in the concert join ! 
And would that some immortal Voice — a Voice 
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Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 

Breatlies out from floor or couch, through 

pallid lips 90 

Of the survivors — to the clouds might bear — 
Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the Maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave. 
Though young so wise, though meek so 

resolute — 95 

Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yea, to celestial Choirs, Grace Darling's 

name ! 

1843. 

XX. 

THE EUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 
PAET I. 

Enotjgh of rose-bud lips, and eyes 

Like harebells bathed in dew, 
Of cheek that with carnation vies, 

And veins of violet hue ; 
Earth wants not beauty that may scorn 5 

A likening to frail flowers ; 
Yea, to the stars, if they were born 

For seasons and for hours. 

Through Moscow's gates, with gold unbarred. 

Stepped One at dead of night, 10 

Whom such high beauty could not guard 

From meditated blight ; 
By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 

As doth the hunted fawn, 
Nor stopped, till in the dappling east 15 

Appeared unwelcome dawn. 
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Seven days she lurked in brake and field. 

Seven nights her course renewed, 
Sustained by what her scrip might yield, 

Or berries of the wood ; 20 

At length, in darkness travelling on. 

When lowly doors were shut, 
The haven of her hope she won. 

Her Foster-mother's hut. 



*' To put your love to dangerous proof 25 

I come," said she, "from far; 
For I have left my Father's roof, 

In terror of the Czar." 
ISTo answer did the Matron give, 

No second look she cast, 30 

But hung upon the Fugitive, 

Embracing and embraced. 

She led the Lady to a seat 

Beside the glimmering fire. 
Bathed duteously her wayworn feet, 35 

Prevented each desire : — 
The cricket chirped, the house-dog dozed, 

And on that simple bed. 
Where she in childhood had reposed, 

Now rests her weary head. 40 

When she, whose couch had been the sod. 

Whose curtain pine or thorn, 
Had breathed a sigh of thanks to God, 

Who comforts the forlorn ; 
While over her the Matron bent 45 

Sleep sealed her eyes, and stole 
Feeling from limbs with travel spent. 

And trouble from the soul. 
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Eefreslied, the Wanderer rose at morn, 

And soon again was dight 50 

In tliose nnwortliy vestments worn 

Through long and perilous flight ; 
And *' O beloved ISTnrse," she said, 

" My thanks with silent tears 
Have nnto Heaven and Yon been paid: 55 

Now listen to my fears ! 

*' Have you forgot" — and here she smiled — 

" The babbling flatteries 
You lavished on me when a child 

Dis23orting round your knees ? 60 

I was your lambkin, and your bird, 

Your star, your gem, your flower ; 
Light words, that were more lightly heard 

In many a cloudless hour ! 

" The blossom you so fondly praised 65 

Is come to bitter fruit ; 
A mighty One upon me gazed ; 

I spurned his lawless suit. 
And must be hidden from his wrath : 

You, Foster-father dear, 70 

Will guide me in my forward path ; 

I may not tarry here ! 

" I cannot bring to utter woe 

Your proved fidelity." — 
*' Dear Child, sweet Mistress, say not so ! 75 

For you we both would die." 
'* Nay, nay, I come with semblance feigned 

And cheek embrowned by art ; 
Yet, being inwardly unstained. 

With courage will depart." 80 
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" But whither would you, could you, flee ? 

A poor Man's counsel take ; 
The Holy Virgin gives to me 

A thought for your dear sake ; 
Eest, shielded by our Lady's grace, 85 

And soon shall you be led 
Forth to a safe abiding-place. 

Where never foot doth tread." 

PAET II. 

The dweUing of this faithful pair 

In a straggling village stood, 90 

For One who breathed unquiet air 

A dangerous neighbourhood ; 
But wide around lay forest ground 

With thickets rough and blind ; 
And pine-trees made a heavy shade 95 

Impervious to the wind. 

And there, sequestered from the sight, 

Was spread a treacherous swamp. 
On which the noonday sun shed light 

As from a lonely lamp ; 100 

And midway in the unsafe morass, 

A single Island rose 
Of firm dry ground, with healthful grass 

Adorned, and shady boughs. 

The Woodman knew, for such the craft 105 

This Russian vassal plied, 
That never fowler's gun, nor shaft 

Of archer, there was tried ; 
A sanctuary seemed the spot 

From all intrusion free ; uo 

And there he planned an artful Cot 

For perfect secrecy. 
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With earnest pains unclieclved by dread 

Of Power's far- stretching hand, 
The bold good Man his labour sped 115 

At nature's pure command ; 
Heart-soothed, and busy as a wren. 

While, in a hollow nook, 
She moulds her sight-eluding den 

Above a murmuring brook. 120 

His task accomplished to his mind, 

The twain ere break of day 
Creep forth, and through the forest wind 

Their solitary way ; 
Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 125 

Their pace from mile to mile. 
Till they have crossed the quaking marsh, 

And reached the lonely Isle. 

The sun above the pine-trees showed 

A bright and cheerful face ; 1 30 

And Ina looked for her abode, 

The promised hiding-place ; 
She sought in vain, the Woodman smiled ; 

No threshold could be seen. 
Nor roof, nor window; — all seemed wild 135 

As it had ever been. 

Advancing, you might guess an hour, 

The front with such nice care 
Is masked, *'if house it be or bower," 

But in they entered are ; 140 

As shaggy as were wall and roof 

With branches intertwined. 
So smooth was all within, air-proof, 

And delicately lined : 
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And hearth was there, and maple dish, 145 

And cups in seemly rows, 
And couch— all ready to a wish 

For nurture or repose ; 
And Heaven doth to her virtue grant 

That there she may abide 150 

In solitude, with every want 

By cautious love supplied. 

No queen before a shouting crowd 

Led on in bridal state, 
E'er struggled with a heart so proud, 155 

Entering her palace gate ; 
Eejoiced to bid the world farewell, 

No saintly anchoress 
E'er took possession of her cell 

With deeper thankfulness. 160 

'' Father of all, upon thy care 

And mercy am I thrown; 
Be thou my safeguard !" — such her prayer 

When she was left alone. 
Kneeling amid the wilderness 165 

When joy had passed away, 
And smiles, fond efforts of distress 

To hide what they betray ! 



The prayer is heard, the Saints have seen, 

Diffused through form and face, 170 

Eesolves devotedly serene ; 

That monumental grace 
Of Faith, which doth all passions tame 

That JReason should control ; 
And shows in the un trembling frame 175 

A statue of the soul. 
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PAET III. 

'Tis sung in ancient minstrelsy 

That Phoebus wont to wear 
The leaves of any pleasant tree 

Around his golden hair ; i8o 

Till Daphne, desperate with j)ursuit 

Of his imjDerions love, 
At her own prayer transformed, took root, 

A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the Penitent adorn 185 

His brow with laurel green ; 
And 'mid his bright locks never shorn 

1^0 meaner leaf was seen ; 
And poets sage, through every age, 

About their temples wound 190 

The bay ; and conquerors thanked the Grods, 

With laurel cha2)lets crowned. 

Into the mists of fabling Time 

So far runs back the praise 
Of Beauty, that disdains to climb 195 

Along forbidden ways ; 
That scorns temj^tation ; power defies 

Where mutual love is not ; 
And to the tomb for rescue flies 

When life would be a blot. 200 

To this fair Votaress a fate 

More mild doth Heaven ordain 
Uj^on her Island desolate ; 

And words, not breathed in vain. 
Might tell what intercourse she found, 205 

Her silence to endear ; 
What birds she tamed, what flowers the ground 

Sent forth her peace to cheer. 
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To one mute Presence, above all, 

Her soothed affections clung, 210 

A picture on the cabin wall 

By Russian usage hung — 
The Mother-maid, whose countenance bright 

With love abridged the day ; 
And, communed with by taper light, 215 

Chased spectral fears away. 



And oft, as either Gruardian came, 

The joy in that retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, 

So high their hearts would beat ; 220 

And to the lone Recluse, whate'er 

They brought, each visiting 
Was like the crowding of the year 

With a new burst of spring. 

But when she of her Parents thought, 22.5 

The pang was hard to bear ; 
And, if with all things not enwrought, 

That trouble still is near. 
Before her flight she had not dared 

Their constancy to prove, 230 

Too much the heroic Daughter feared 

The weakness of their love. 

Dark is the past to them, and dark 

The future still must be. 
Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 235 

Into a safer sea — 
Or gentle Nature close her eyes. 

And set her Spirit free 
From the altar of this sacrifice, 

In vestal purity. 240 

V. ^ 
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Yet, when above the forest-glooms 

The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 

Her fancy rode the blast ; 
And bore her toward the fields of France, 245 

Her Father's native land, 
To mingle in the rustic dance, 

The happiest of the band ! 

Of those beloved fields she oft 

Had heard her Father tell 250 

In phrase that now with echoes soft 

Haunted her lonely cell ; 
She saw the hereditary bowers. 

She heard the ancestral stream ; 
The Kremlin and its haughty towers 255 

Forgotten like a dream ! 

PART IV. 

The ever-changing Moon had traced 

Twelve times her monthly round, 
When through the unfrequented Waste 

Was heard a startling sound ; 260 

A shout thrice sent from one who chased 

At speed a wounded deer, 
Boundiag through branches interlaced, ; 

And where the wood was clear. 

The fainting creature took the marsh, 265 

And toward the Island fled. 
While plovers screamed with tumult harsh 

Above his an tiered head ; 
This, Ina saw ; and, pale with fear. 

Shrunk to her citadel ; 270 

The desperate deer rushed on, and near 

The tangled covert fell. 
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Across the marsh, the game in view, 

The Hunter followed fast, 
Nor paused, till o'er the stag he blew 275 

A death-proclaiming blast ; 
Then, resting on her upright mind. 

Came forth the Maid — " In me 
Behold," she said, '* a stricken Hind 

Pursued by destiny ! 280 

'* From your deportment, Sir ! I deem 

That you have worn a sword, 
And will not hold in light esteem 

A suffei*ing woman's word ; 
There is my covert, there perchance 285 

I might have lain concealed. 
My fortunes hid, my countenance 

Not even to you revealed. 



** Tears might be shed, and I might pray, 

Crouching and terrified, 290 

That what has been unveiled to-day. 

You would in mystery hide ; 
But I will not defile with dust 

The knee that bends to adore 
The Grod in heaven ; — attend, be just ; 295 

This ask I, and no more ! 

" I speak not of the winter's cold 

For summer's heat exchanged. 
While I have lodged in this rough hold. 

From social life estranged ; 300 

Nor yet of trouble and alarms : 

High Heaven is my defence ; 
And every season has soft arms 

For injured Innocence. 
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" From Moscow to the Wilderness 305 

It was my choice to come, 
Lest virtue should be harbourless, 

And honour want a home ; 
And happy were I, if the Czar 

Retain his lawless will, 310 

To end life here like this poor deer. 

Or a lamb on a green hill." 

" Are you the Maid," the Stranger cried, 

" From Grallic parents sprung, 
Whose vanishing was rumoured wide, 315 

Sad theme for every tongue ; 
Who foiled an Emperor's eager quest? 

You, Lady, forced to wear 
These rude habiliments, and rest 

Your head in this dark lair ! " 320 



But wonder, pity, soon were quelled ; 

And in her face and mien 
The soul's pure brightness he beheld 

Without a veil between : 
He loved, he hoped, — a holy flame 325 

Kindled 'mid rapturous tears ; 
The passion of a moment came 

As on the wings of years. 

** Such bounty is no gift of chance," 

Exclaimed he; *' righteous Heaven, 330 
Preparing your deliverance. 

To me the charge hath given. 
The Czar full oft in words and deeds 

Is stormy and self-willed ; 
But, when the Lady Catherine pleads, 335 

His violence is stilled. 
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" Leave open to my wish the course, 

And I to her will go ; 
From that humane and heavenly source, 

Good, only good, can flow." 340 

Faint sanction given, the Cavalier 

Was eager to depart, 
Though question followed question, dear 

To the Maiden's filial heart. 

Light was his step, — his hopes, more light, 345 

Kept pace with his desires ; 
And the fifth morning gave him sight 

Of Moscow's glittering spires. 
He sued : — heart- smitten by the wrong. 

To the lorn Fugitive 350 

The Emperor sent a pledge as strong 

As sovereign power could give. 



O more than mighty change ! If e'er 

Amazement rose to pain. 
And joy's excess produced a fear 355 

Of something void and vain ; 
'Twas when the Parents, who had mourned 

So long the lost as dead. 
Beheld their only Child returned. 

The household floor to tread. 360 



Soon gratitude gave way to love 

Within the Maiden's breast ; 
Delivered and Deliverer move 

In bridal garments drest ; 
Meek Catherine had her own reward ; 365 

The Czar bestowed a dower ; 
And universal Moscow shared 

The triumph of that hour. 
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Flowers strewed the ground ; the nuptial feast 

Was held with costly state ; 370 

And there, 'mid many a noble guest, 

The Foster-parents sate ; 
Encouraged by the imperial eye, 

They shrank not into shade ; 
Great was their bliss, the honour high 375 

To them and nature paid ! 

1830. 
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I. 

IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, THE SEAT OF SIR 
GEORGE BEAUMONT, BART., LEICESTERSHIRE. 

1808. 

The embowering rose, tlie acacia, and the pine, 
Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 
If but the Cedar thrive that near them stands, 
Planted by Beaumont's and by Wordsworth's 

hands. 
One wooed the silent Art with studious pains : 5 
These groves have heard the Other's pensive 

strains ; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 
By interchange of knowledge and delight. 
May Nature's kindliest powers sustain the Tree, 
And Love protect it from all injury ! 10 

And when its potent branches, wide out- 
thrown. 
Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, 
Here may some Painter sit in future days. 
Some future Poet meditate his lays ; 
Not mindless of that distant age renowned 15 
When Inspiration hovered o'er this ground. 
The haunt of him who sang how spear and 

shield 
In civil conflict met on Bos worth -field ; 
And of that famous Youth, full soon removed 
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From earth, perhaps by Shakespeare's self 
approved, 20 

Fletcher's Associate, Jonson's Friend beloved. 



II. 

IN A GARDEN OF THE SAME. 

Oft is the medal faithful to its trust 
When temples, columns, towers, are laid in dust; 
And 'tis a common ordinance of fate 
That things obscure and small outlive the great : 
Hence, when yon mansion and the flowery trim 
Of this fair garden, and its alleys dim, 6 

And all its stately trees, are passed away, 
This little Niche, unconscious of decay. 
Perchance may still survive. And be it known 
That it was scooped within the living stone, — 
Not by the sluggish and ungrateful pains n 
Of labourer plodding for his daily gains. 
But by an industry that wrought in love ; 
With help from female hands, that proudly 

strove 
To aid the work, what time these walks and 

bowers 1 5 

Were shaped to cheer dark winter's lonely 

hours. 

1811. (?) 

III. 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SIR GEORGE BEAU- 
MONT, BART., AND IN HIS NAME, FOR AN URN, 
PLACED BY HIM AT THE TERMINATION OF A 
NEWLY-PLANTED AVENUE, IN THE SAME GROUNDS. 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed 

Urn, 
Shoot forth with lively power at Spring's 

return ; 
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And be not slow a stately growth to rear 
Of pillars, branching ofl: from year to year, 
Till they have learned to frame a darksome 

aisle ; — 5 

That may recall to mind that awful Pile 
Where Keynolds, 'mid our country's noblest 

dead, 
In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 
— There, though by right the excelling Painter 

sleep 
Where Death and G-lory a joint sabbath keep, 
Yet not the less his Spirit would hold dear 1 1 
Self -hidden praise, and Friendship's private 

tear : 
Hence on my patrimonial grounds, have I 
Raised this frail tribute to his memory ; 
From youth a zealous follower of the Art 1 5 
That he professed ; attached to him in heart ; 
Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 
Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 

1811. 

IV. 

FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF COLEORTON. 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood's forest 

ground. 
Stand yet, but, Stranger! hidden from thy 

view. 
The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu; 
Erst a religious House, which day aad night 5 
With hymns resounded, and the chanted rite : 
And when those rites had ceased, the Spot gave 

birth 
To honourable Men of various worth : 
There, on the margin of a streamlet wild. 
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Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child ; lo 
There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their 

flocks ; 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams 
Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 15 
With which his genius shook the buskined 

stage. 
Communities are lost, and Empires die, 
And things of holy use unhallowed lie ; 
They perish ; — but the Intellect can raise. 
From airy words alone, a Pile that ne'er 

decays. 20 

1811. 



V. 

WRITTEN WITH A PENCLL UPON A STONE IN THE 
WALL OF THE HOUSE (AN OUT-HOUSE), ON THE 
ISLAND AT GRASMEEE. 

Rude is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 
Buildings, albeit rude, that have maintained 
Proportions more harmonious, and approached 
To closer fellowship with ideal grace. 
But take it in good part : — alas ! the poor 5 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 
From the great City ; never, upon leaves 
Of red Morocco folio saw displayed, 
In long succession, pre-existing ghosts 
Of Beauties yet unborn — the rustic Lodge 10 
Antique, and Cottage with verandah graced. 
Nor lacking, for fit company, alcove, 
G-reen-house, shell-grot, and moss-lined her- 
mitage. 
Thou seest a homely Pile, yet to these walls 
The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 15 
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The new-dropped lamb finds shelter from the 

wind. 
And hither does one Poet sometimes row 
His pinnace, a small vagrant barge, up-piled 
With plenteous store of heath and withered 

fern, 
(A lading which he with his sickle cuts, 20 

Among the mountains) and beneath this roof 
He makes his summer couch, and here at noon 
Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, the 

Sheep, 
Panting beneath the burthen of their wool, 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 25 
Of his own Household : nor, while from his 

bed 
He looks, through the open door-place, toward 

the lake 
And to the stirring breezes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep — 
Fair sights, and visions of romantic joy ! 30 

1800. 



VI. 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL ON A STONE, ON 
THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN OF BLACK COMB. 

Stay, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs 
On this commodious Seat ! for much remains 
Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of this huge Eminence, — from blackness named, 
And, to far-travelled storms of sea and land, 5 
A favourite spot of tournament and war ! 
But thee may no such boisterous visitants 
Molest ; may gentle breezes fan thy brow ; 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, the grand terraqueous spectacle, 10 

From centre to circumference, unveiled ! 
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Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest, 
That on the summit whither thou art bound, 
A geographic Labourer pitched his tent, 
With books supplied and instruments of art, 15 
To measure height and distance ; lonely task. 
Week after week pursued ! — To him was given 
Full many a glimpse (but sparingly bestowed 
On timid man) of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills. He made report 20 
That once, while there he plied his studious 

work 
Within that canvass Dwelling, colours, lines. 
And the whole surface of the out-spread map, 
Became invisible : for all around 
Had darkness fallen — unthreatened, unpro- 

claimed — 25 

As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment ; total gloom. 
In which he sate alone, with unclosed eyes, 
Upon the blinded mountain's silent top ! 

1813. 



VII. 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL UPON A STONE, 
THE LARGEST OF A HEAP LYING NEAR A DE- 
SERTED QUARRY, UPON ONE OF THE ISLANDS AT 
RYDAL. 

Stranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen stones 

Is not a Ruin spared or made by time. 

Nor, as perchance thou rashly deem'st, the 

Cairn 
Of some old British Chief : 'tis nothing more 
Than the rude embryo of a little Dome 5 

Or Pleasure-house, once destined to be built 
Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 
But, as it chanced, Sir William having learned 
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That from the shore a full-grown man might 

wade, 
And make himself a freeman of this spot lo 
At any hour he chose, the prudent Knight 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinished task. 
The block on which these lines are traced, 

perhaps, 
Was once selected as the corner-stone 1 5 

Of that intended Pile, which would have been 
Some quaint odd plaything of elaborate skill. 
So that, I guess, the linnet and the thrush. 
And other little builders who dwell here, 
Had wondered at the work. But blame him not. 
For old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 21 
Bred in this vale, to which he appertained 
With all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 
And for the outrage which he had devised 
Entire forgiveness ! — But if thou art one 25 
On fire with thy impatience to become 
An inmate of these mountains, — if, disturbed 
By beautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 
Out of the quiet rock the elements 
Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to blaze 30 
In snow-white splendour, — think again; and, 

taught 
By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 
Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose ; 
There let the vernal slow- worm sun himself, 
And let the redbreast hop from stone to stone. 35 

1800. 

VIII. 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree 
At Wordsworth's suit been spared ; 
And from the builder's hand this Stone, 
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For some rude beauty of its own, 
Was rescued by the Bard : 

So let it rest ; and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 

May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
As one of the departed. 



1830. 



IX. 

The massy Ways, carried across these heights 
By Roman perseverance, are destroyed. 
Or hidden under ground, like sleeping worms. 
How venture then to hope that Time will spare 
This humble Walk? Yet on the mountain's 

side 5 

A Poet's hand first shaped it ; and the steps 
Of that same Bard — repeated to and fro 
At morn, at noon, and under moonlight skies 
Through the vicissitudes of many a year — 
Forbade the weeds to creep o'er its grey line, lo 
No longer, scattering to the heedless winds 
The vocal raptures of fresh poesy. 
Shall he frequent these precincts ; locked no 

more 
In earnest converse with beloved Friends, 
Here will he gather stores of ready bliss, 15 
As from the beds and borders of a garden 
Choice flowers are gathered ! But, if Power may 

spring 
Out of a farewell yearning — favoured more 
Than kindred wishes mated suitably 
With vain regrets — the Exile would consign 20 
This Walk, his loved possession, to the care 
Of those pure Minds that reverence the Muse. 

1826. 
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X. 

II^SCRIPTIONS SUPPOSED TO BE FOUND IN AND 
NEAR A hermit's CELL. 

1818. 

I. 

Hopes what are they ? — Beads of morning 

Strung on slender blades of grass ; 

Or a spider's web adorning 

In a strait and treacherous pass. 

What are fears but voices airy ? 5 

Whispering harm where harm is not; 
And deluding the unwary 
Till the fatal bolt is shot ! 

What is glory ? — in the socket 

See how dying tapers fare ! 10 

What is pride ? — a whizzing rocket 

That would emulate a star. 

What is friendship ? — do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made ; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 15 

From a palsy- shaken head. 

What is truth ?— a staff rejected ; 

Duty ? — an unwelcome clog ; 

Joy V — a moon by fits reflected 

In a swamp or watery bog ; 20 

Bright, as if through ether steering. 
To the Traveller's eye it shone : 
He hath hailed it re-appearing— 
And as quickly it is gone ; 
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Such is Joy — as quicklv hidden, 25 

Or mis-shapen to the sight, 
And by sullen weeds forbidden 
To resume its native light. 

What is youth ? — a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and rocks before !) 30 

Age ? — a drooping, tottering willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 

What is peace ? — when pain is over, 
And love ceases to rebel. 
Let the last faint sigh discover 35 

That precedes the passing-knell ! 



XI. 

INSCRIBED UPON A ROCK. 

II. 

Pause, Traveller ! whosoe'er thou be 
Whom chance may lead to this retreat, 
Where silence yields reluctantly 
Even to the fleecy straggler's bleat; 

Give voice to what my hand shall trace, 5 
And fear not lest an idle sound 
Of words unsuited to the place 
Disturb its solitude profound. 

I saw this Eock, while vernal air 
Blew softly o'er the russet heath, 10 

Uphold a Monument as fair 
As church or abbey furnisheth. 

Unsullied did it meet the day, 

Like marble, white, like ether, pure ; 

As if, beneath, some hero lay, 15 

Honoured with costliest sepulture. 



20 
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My fancy kindled as I gazed ; 
And, ever as the sun shone forth, 
The flattered structure glistened, blazed. 
And seemed the proudest thing on earth. 

But frost had reared the gorgeous Pile 
Unsound as those which Fortune builds— 
To undermine with secret guile, 
Sapped by the very beam that gilds. 

And, while I gazed, with sudden shock 25 

Fell the whole Fabric to the ground ; 
And naked left this dripping Rock, 
With shapeless ruin spread around ! 



XII. 

III. 
Hast thou seen, with flash incessant, 
Bubbles gliding under ice. 
Bodied forth and evanescent, 
No one knows by what device ! 

Such are thoughts ! — A wind-swept meadow 5 

Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is life ; and death a shadow 

From the rock eternity ! 



XIII. 

NEAR THE SPRING OF THE HERMITAGE. 

IV. 

Troubled long with warring notions 
Long impatient of Thy rod, 
I resign my soul's emotions 
Unto Thee, mysterious God ! 
V. <^ 
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What avails the kindly shelter 5 

Yielded by this craggy rent, 
If my spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent ? 

Parching Summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal Well ; 10 

Rains, that make each rill a torrent, 
Neither sully it nor swell. 

Thus, dishonouring not her station. 
Would my Life present to Thee, 
Gracious Grod, the pure oblation 15 

Of divine tranquillity ! 



XIV. 
V. 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest. 
Deceitfully goes forth the Mom ; 
Not seldom Evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 5 
To the confiding Bark, untrue ; 
And, if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 

The umbrageous Oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 10 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

But Thou art true, incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure. Thy plighted word 15 

No change can falsify ! 
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I bent before Thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given, — nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy ! 20 



XV. 

FOR THE SPOT WHERE THE HERMITAGE STOOD ON 
ST. HERBERT'S ISLAND, DERWENT-WATER. 

If thou in the dear love of some one Friend 
Hast been so happy that thoa know'st what 

thoughts 
Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, then wilt thou reverence 
This quiet spot ; and. Stranger ! not unmoved 5 
Wilt thou behold this shapeless heap of stones. 
The desolate ruins of St. Herbert's Cell. 
Here stood his threshold ; here was sjDread the 

roof 
That sheltered him, a self-secluded Man, 
After long exercise in social cares 10 

And offices humane, intent to adore 
The Deity, with undistracted mind. 
And meditate on everlasting things, 
In utter solitude. — But he had left 
A Fellow-labourer, whom the good Man loved 1 5 
As his own soul. And, when with eye uj^- 

raised 
To heaven he knelt before the crucifix. 
While o'er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle and thought 20 
Of his Companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) 
Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So prayed he : — as our chronicles report. 
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Though here the Hermit numbered his last day 
Far from St. Cuthbert his beloved Friend, 26 
Those holy Men both died in the same hour. 

1800. 



XVI. 

ON THE BANKS OF A ROCKY STREAM. 

Behold an emblem of our human mind 
Crowded with thoughts that need a settled 

home, 
Yet, like to eddying balls of foam 
Within this whirlpool, they each other chase 
Round and round, and neither find 
An outlet nor a resting-place ! 
Stranger, if such disquietude be thine. 
Fall on thy knees and sue for help divine. 

After 1845. (?) 



SELECTIONS FEOM CHAUCER. 

MODERNISED. 

I. 

THE PRIORESS' TALE. 

" Call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold." 

In the following Poem no further deviation from the 
original has been made than was necessary for the 
fluent reading and instant understanding of the 
Author : so much, however, is the language altered 
since Chaucer's time, especially in pronunciation, 
that much was to be removed, and its place supplied 
with as little incongruity as possible. The ancient 
accent has been retained in a few conjunctions, as 
alsd and alwdy, from a conviction that such s[)rink- 
lings of antiquity Avould be admitted, by persons of 
taste, to have a graceful accordance with the sub- 
ject. The fierce bigotry of the Prioress forms a 
fine back-ground for her tender-hearted symj)athies 
with the Mother and Child ; and the mode in 
which the story is told amply atones for the ex- 
travagance of the miracle. 



I. 
** O Lord, our Lord ! how wondrously," (quoth 

she) 
*' Thy name in this large world is spread 

abroad ! 
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For not alone by men of dignity 
Thy worship is performed and precious land ; 
But by the mouths of children, gracious Grod ! 5 
Thy goodness is set forth ; they when they lie 
Upon the breast thy name do glorify. 

II. 
*' Wherefore in praise, the worthiest that I may, 
Jesu ! of thee, and the white Lily-flower 
Which did thee bear, and is a Maid for aye, 10 
To tell a story I will use my power ; 
Not that I may increase her honour's dower, 
For she herself is honour, and the root 
Of goodness, next her Son, our soul's best boot. 

III. 
*' O Mother Maid ! O Maid and Mother free ! 15 
O bush unburnt ! burning in Moses' sight ! 
That down didst ravish from the Deity, 
Through humbleness, the spirit that did alight 
Upon thy heart, whence, through that glory's 

might. 
Conceived was the Father's sapience, 20 

Help me to tell it in thy reverence ! 

IV. 

*' Lady ! thy goodness, thy magnificence. 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility. 

Surpass all science and all utterance ; 

For sometimes. Lady ! ere men pray to thee 25 

Thou goest before in thy benignity, 

The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 

To be our guide unto thy Son so dear. 

v. 

" My knowledge is so weak, O blissful Queen ! 
To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 30 
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That I the weight of it may not sustain; 
But as a child of twelvemonths old or less, 
That laboureth his language to express, 
Even so fare I ; and therefore, I thee pray, 
Guide thou my song which I of thee shall 
say. 35 

VI. 

*' There was in Asia, in a mighty town, 
'Mong Christian folk, a street where Jews 

might be. 
Assigned to them and given them for their own 
By a great Lord, for gain and usury. 
Hateful to Christ and to his company ; 40 

And through this street who list might ride 

and wend ; 
Free was it, and unbarred at either end. 



VII. 

" A little school of Christian people stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there were 
A nest of children come of Christian blood, 45 
That learned in that school from year to 

year 
Such sort of doctrine as men used there. 
That is to say, to sing and read also, 
As little children in their childhood do. 



VIII. 

,* Among these children was a Widow's son, 50 
A little scholar, scarcely seven years old, 
Who day by day unto this school hath gone, 
And eke, when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu's Mother, as he had been told, 
This Child was wont to kneel adown and say 55 
Ave Marie, as he goeth by the way. 
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IX. 
" This Widow thus her little Son hath taught 
Our blissful Lady, Jesu's Mother dear, 
To worship aye, and he f orgat it not ; 
For simple infant hath a ready ear. 60 

Sweet is the holiness of youth : and hence, 
Calling to mind this matter when I may. 
Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth aye, 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 

X. 

" This little Child, while in the school he sate 65 
His Primer conning with an earnest cheer. 
The whilst the rest their anthem-book repeat 
The Alma Bedemptoris did he hear ; 
And as he durst he drew him near and near. 
And hearkened to the words and to the note, 70 
Till the first verse he learned it all by rote. 

XI. 

" This Latin knew he nothing what it said, 
For he too tender was of age to know ; 
But to his comrade he repaired, and prayed 
That he the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing so ; 76 
This oftentimes, that he might be at ease. 
This child did him beseech on his bare knees. 

XII. 

" His Schoolfellow, who elder was than he, 
Answered him thus: — * This song, I have heard 
say, 80 

Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free ; 
Her to salute, and also her to pray 
To be our help upon our dying day : 
If there is more in this, I know it not ; 84 

Song do I learn, — small grammar I have got.' 
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XIII. 

And is this song fashioned in reverence 
Of Jesu's Mother ? ' said this Innocent ; 
' Now, certes, I will use my diligence 
To con it all ere Christmas-tide be spent ; 
Although I for mj Primer shall be shent, 90 
And shall be beaten three times in an hour, 
Our Lady I will praise with all my power.' 

XIV. 

*• His Schoolfellow, whom he had so besought, 
As they went homeward taught him privily 
And then he sang it well and fearlessly, 95 

From word to word according to the note : 
Twice in a day it passed through his throat ; 
Homeward and schoolward whensoe'er he went. 
On Jesu's Mother fixed was his intent. 



XV. 

*' Through all the Jewry (this before said I) 100 
This little Child, as he came to and fro, 
Full merrily then would he sing and cry, 
O Alma Redemptoris I high and low : 
The sweetness of Christ's Mother pierced so 
His heart, that her to praise, to her to pray, 105 
He cannot stop his singing by the way. 



XVI. 

" The Serpent, Satan, our first foe, that hath 
His wasp's nest in Jew's heart, upswelled — ' O 

woe, 
Hebrew people ! ' said he in his wrath, 
* Is it an honest thing? Shall this be so ? no 
That such a Boy where'er he lists shall go 
In your despite, and sing his hymns and saws. 
Which is against the reverence of our laws ! ' 
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XVII, 
"From that day forward have the Jews conspired 
Out of the world this Innocent to chase ; 115 
And to this end a Homicide they hired, 
That in an alley had a privy place, 
And, as the Child 'gan to the school to pace, 
This cruel Jew him seized, and held him fast 
And cut his throat, and in a pit him cast. 120 

XVIII. 

" I say that him into a pit they threw, 
A loathsome pit, whence noisome scents exhale; 
O cursed folk ! away, ye Herods new ! 
What may your ill intentions you avail ? 
Murder will out ; certes it will not fail ; 125 
Know, that the honour of high Grod may spread, 
The blood cries out on your accursed deed. 

XIX. 

" O Martyr 'stablished in virginity ! 

Now may'st thou sing for aye before the throne, 

Following the Lamb celestial," quoth she, 130 

** Of which the great Evangelist, Saint John, 

In Patmos wrote, who saith of them that go 

Before the Lamb singing continually, 

That never fleshly woman they did know. 

% 

XX. 

"Now this poor Widow waiteth all that night 135 
After her little Child, and he came not ; 
For which, by earliest glimpse of morning light, 
With face all pale with dread and busy thought, 
She at the School and elsewhere him hath 

sought, 
Until thus far she learned, that he had been 140 
In the Jews' street, and there he last was seen. 
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XXI. 

" With Mother's pity in her breast enclosed 
She goeth, as she were half out of her mind, 
To every place wherein she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little Son to find ; 145 

And ever on Christ's Mother meek and kind 
She cried, till to the Jewry she was brought, 
And him among the accursed Jews she sought. 

XXII. 

" She asketh, and she piteously doth pray 
To every Jew that dwelleth in that place 150 
To tell her if her child had passed that way ; 
They all said — Nay ; but Jesu of his grace 
Gave to her thought, that in a little space 
She for her Son in that same spot did cry 
Where he was cast into a pit hard by. 155 

XXIII. 

" O thou great God that dost perform thy laud 
By mouths of Innocents, lo ! here thy might ; 
This gem of chastity, this emerald, 
And eke of martyrdom this ruby bright. 
There, where with mangled throat he lay up- 
right, 160 
The Alma Bedemptoris 'gan to sing 
So loud, that with his voice the place did ring. 

XXIV. 

** The Christian folk that through the Jewry went 
Come to the spot in wonder at the thing ; 
And hastily they for the Provost sent ; 165 

Immediately he came, not tarrying. 
And praiseth Christ that is our heavenly King, 
And eke his Mother, honour of Mankind : 
Which done, he bade that they the Jews should 
bind. 
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XXV. 

" This Child with piteous lamentation then 170 
Was taken up, singing his song alway ; 
And with procession great and pomp of men 
To the next Abbey him they bare away ; 
His Mother swooning by the body lay : 
And scarcely could the people that were near 
Remove this second Rachel from the bier. 176 

XXVI. 

** Torment and shameful death to every one 
This Provost doth for those bad Jews prepare 
That of this murder wist, and that anon : 
Such wickedness his judgments cannot spare ; 
Who will do evil, evil shall he bear ; 181 

Them therefore with wild horses did he draw. 
And after that he hung them by the law. 

XXVII. 

" Upon his bier this Innocent doth lie 

Before the altar while the Mass doth last : 185 

The Abbot with his convent's company 

Then sped themselves to bury him full fast ; 

And, when they holy water on him cast, 

Yet spake this Child when sprinkled was the 

water ; 
And sang, O Alma Fedemjdoris Mater! 190 



XXVIII. 

" This Abbot, for he was a holy man. 

As all Monks are, or surely ought to be. 

In supplication to the Child began 

Thus saying, ' dear Child ! I summon thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity 195 

Tell me the cause why thou dost sing this hymn, 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth seem.' 
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XXIX. 

" 'My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow,' 
Said this young Child, * and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea many hours ago ; 200 
But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye find, 
Will that his glory last, and be in mind ; 
And, for the worship of his Mother dear, 
Yet may I sing, O Alma! loud and clear. 

XXX. 

" ' This well of mercy, Jesu's Mother sweet, 205 
After my knowledge I have loved alway ; 
And in the hour when I my death did meet 
To me she came, and thus to me did say, 
' Thou in thy dying sing this holy lay,' 
As ye have heard; and soon as I had sung 210 
Methought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 

XXXI. 

*' * Wherefore I sing, nor can from song refrain. 
In honour of that blissful Maiden free, 
Till from my tongue off- taken is the grain ; 
And after that thus said she unto me ; 215 

' My little Child, then will I come for thee 
Soon as the grain from off thy tongue they 

take : 
Be not dismayed, I will not thee forsake ! ' 

XXXII. 

" This holy Monk, this Abbot— him mean I, 
Touched then his tongue, and took away the 

grain ; 220 

And he gave up the ghost full peacefully ; 
And, when the Abbot had this wonder seen, 
His salt tears trickled down like showers of 

rain ; 
And on his face he dropped upon the ground, 
And still he lay as if he had been bound. 225 
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XXXIII. 

" Eke the whole Convent on the pavement lay, 
Weeping and praising Jesu's Mother dear ; 
And after that they rose, and took their way, 
And lifted up this Martyr from the bier. 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 230 
Enclosed his uncorrupted body sweet. — 
Where'er he be, God grant us him to meet ! 

XXXIV. 

'' Young Hew of Lincoln ! in like sort laid low 
By cursed Jews — thing well and widely known, 
For it was done a little while ago — 235 

Pray also thou for us, while here we tarry 
Weak sinful folk, that God, with pitying eye. 
In mercy would his mercy multiply 
On us, for reverence of his Mother Mary! " 

1801. 



II. 
THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

I. 

The God of Love — ah, benedicite ! 
How mighty and how great a Lord is he ! 
For he of low hearts can make high, of high 
He can make low, and unto death bring nigh ; 
And hard hearts he can make them kind and 

free. 5 

II. 
Within a little time, as hath been found. 
He can make sick folk whole and fresh and 

sound : 
Them who are whole in body and in mind. 
He can make sick, — bind can he and unbind 9 
All that he will have bound, or have unbound. 
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III. 

To tell his might my wit may not suffice ; 
Foolish men he can make them out of wise ; — 
For he may do all that he will devise ; 
Loose livers he can make abate their vice, 14 
And proud hearts can make tremble in a trice. 

IV. 

In brief, the whole of what he will, he may ; 
Against him dare not any wight say nay ; 
To humble or afflict whome'er he will. 
To gladden or to grieve, he hath like skill ; 19 
But most his might he sheds on the eve of May. 

V. 

For every true heart, gentle heart and free. 

That with him is, or thinketh so to be, 

Now against May shall have some stirring — 

whether 
To joy, or be it to some mourning ; never 
At other time, methinks, in like degree. 25 

VI. 

For now when they may hear the small birds' 

song, 
And see the budding leaves the branches 

throng. 
This unto their remembrance doth bring 
All kinds of pleasure mix'd with sorrowing ; 29 
And longing of sweet thoughts that ever long. 

VII. 

And of that longing heaviness doth come, 
Whence oft great sickness grows of heart and 

home ; 
Sick are they all for lack of their desire ; 
And thus in May their hearts are set on fire, 
So that they burn forth in great martyrdom. 35 
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VIII. 

In sootli, I speak from feeling, what though now 
Old am I, and to genial pleasure slow ; 
Yet have I felt of sickness through the May, 
Both hot and cold, and heart-aches every day, — 
How hard, alas ! to bear, I only know. 40 

IX. 

Such shaking doth the fever in me keep 
Through all this May that I have little sleep ; 
And also 'tis not likely unto me, 
That any living heart should sleepy be 44 

In which Love's dart its fiery point doth steep. 

X. 

But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 
I of a token thought which Lovers heed ; 
How among them it was a common tale. 
That it was good to hear the Nightingale, 
Ere the vile Cuckoo's note be uttered. 50 

XI. 

And then I thought anon as it was day, 
I gladly would go somewhere to essay 
If I perchance a Nightingale might hear. 
For yet had I heard none, of all that year. 
And it was then the third night of the May. 55 

XII. 

And soon as I a glimpse of day espied. 

No longer would I in my bed abide, 

But straightway to a wood that was hard by, 

Forth did I go, alone and fearlessly, 59 

And held the pathway down by a brook -side ; 

XIII. 

Till to a lawn I came all white and green, 
I in so fair a one had never been. 
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The ground was green, with daisy powdered 

over ; 
Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty cover. 
All green and white; and nothing else was 

seen. 65 

XIV. 

There sate I down among the fair fresh flowers, 
And saw the birds come tripping from their 

bowers. 
Where they had rested them all night ; and 

they. 
Who were so joyful at the light of day, 
Began fco honour May with all their powers. 70 

XV. 

Well did they know that service all by rote, 
And there was many and many a lovely note, 
Some, singing loud, as if they had complained ; 
Some with their notes another manner feigned ; 
And some did sing all out with the full throat. 



XVI. 

They pruned themselves, and made themselves 
right gay, 76 

Dancing and leaping light upon the spray ; 
And ever two and two together were, 
The same as they had chosen for the year. 
Upon Saint Valentine's returning day. 80 



XVII. 

Meanwhile the stream, whose bank I sate upon. 
Was making such a noise as it ran on 
Accordant to the sweet Birds' harmony ; 
Methought that it was the best melody 
Which ever to man's ear a passage won. 85 

V. H 
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XVIII. 

And for delight, but how I never wot, 
I in a slumber and a swoon was caught. 
Not all asleep and yet not waking wholly ; 
And as I lay, the Cuckoo, bird unholy, 89 

Broke silence, or I heard him in my thought. 

XIX. 

And that was right upon a tree fast by, 
And who was then ill satisfied but I ? 
Now, Grod, quoth I, that died upon the rood. 
From thee and thy base throat, keep all that's 

good. 
Full little joy have I now of thy cry. 95 

XX. 

And, as I with the Cuckoo thus 'gan chide, 
In the next bush that was me fast beside, 
I heard the lusty Nightingale so sing, 
That her clear voice made a loud rioting. 
Echoing thorough all the green wood wide. 100 

XXI. 

Ah ! good sweet Nightingale ! for my heart's 

cheer. 
Hence hast thou stayed a little while too long ; 
For we have had the sori-y Cuckoo here, 103 
And she hath been before thee with her song; 
Evil light on her ! she hath done me wrong. 

XXII. 

But hear you now a wondrous thing, I pray ; 
As long as in that swooning-fit I lay, 
Methought I wist right well what these birds 
meant, 108 

And had good knowing both of their intent, 
And of their speech, and all that they would say. 
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XXIII. 

The Nightingale thus in my hearing spake : — 
Good Cuckoo, seek some other bush or brake, 
And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell here ; 
For every wight eschews thy song to hear, 114 
Such uncouth singing verily dost thou make. 

XXIV. 

What ! quoth she then, what is 't that ails thee 

now ? 
It seems to me I sing as well as thou ; 
For mine 's a song that is both true and plain, — 
Although I cannot quaver so in vain 
As thou dost in thy throat, I wot not how. 120 

XXV. 

All men may understanding have of me, 
But, Nightingale, so may they not of thee ; 
For thou hast many a foolish and quaint cry : — 
Thou say'st Osee, Osee, then how may I 124 
Have knowledge, I thee pray, what this may be ? 

XXVI. 

Ah, fool ! quoth she, wist thou not what it is ? 

Oft as I say Osee, Osee, I wis. 

Then mean I, that I should be wonderous 

fain 
That shamefully they one and all were slain. 
Whoever against Love mean aught amiss. 130 

XXVII. 

And also would I that they all were dead. 
Who do not think in love their life to lead ; 
For who is loth the God of Love to obey. 
Is only fit to die, I dare well say, 
And for that cause Osee I cry ; take heed ! 135 
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XXVIII. 

Ay, quoth tlie Cuckoo, that is a quaint law, 
That all must love or die ; but I withdraw, 
And take my leave of all such company, 
For mine intent it neither is to die, 
Nor ever while I live Love's yoke to draw. 140 

XXIX. 

For lovers, of all folk that be alive. 
The most disquiet have and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sorrow, woe and care, 143 
And the least welfare cometh to their share ; 
What need is there against the truth to strive ? 

XXX. 

What ! quoth she, thou art all out of thy mind, 
That in thy churlishness a cause canst find 
To speak of Love's true Servants in this 

mood; 
For in this world no service is so good 
To every wight that gentle is of kind. 150 

XXXI. 

For thereof comes all goodness and all worth ; 
All gentiless and honour thence come forth ; 
Thence worship comes, content and true heart's 

pleasure, 
And full-assured trust, joy without measure, 
And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth; 155 

XXXII. 

And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy, 
And seemliness, and faithful company. 
And dread of shame that will not do amiss ; 
For he that faithfully Love's servant is, 159 
Eather than be disgraced, would chuse to die. 
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XXXIII. 

And that the very truth it is which I 
Now say — in such belief I'll live and die ; 
And Cuckoo, do thou so, by my advice. 
Then, quoth she, let me never hope for bliss, 
If with that counsel I do e'er comply. 165 

XXXIV. 

Good Nightingale ! thou speakest wondrous 

fair. 
Yet for all that, the truth is found elsewhere ; 
For Love in young folk is but rage, I wis ; 
And Love in old folk a great dotage is ; 
Who most it useth, him 'twill most impair. 170 

XXXV. 

For thereof come all contraries to gladness ; 
Thence sickness comes, and overwhelming sad- 
ness, 
Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 
Dishonour, shame, envy importunate, 174 

Pride, anger, mischief, poverty, and madness. 

XXXVI. 

Loving is aye an office of despair, 

And one thing is therein which is not fair ; 

For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 

Unless it alway stay with him, I wis 179 

He may full soon go with an old man's hair. 

XXXVII. 

And, therefore. Nightingale ! do thou keep 

nigh, 
For trust me well, in spite of thy quaint cry, 
If long time from thy mate thou be, or far, 
Thou 'It be as others that forsaken are ; 
Then shalt thou raise a clamour as do I. 185 
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XXXVIII. 

Fie, quotli she, ou thy name, Bird ill beseen ! 
The Grod of Love afflict thee with all teen. 
For thou art worse than mad a thousand fold ; 
For many a one hath virtues manifold, 189 

Who had been nought, if Love had never been. 

XXXIX. 

For evermore his servants Love amendeth, 
And he from every blemish them defendeth ; 
And maketh them to burn, as in a fire, 
In loyalty, and worshipful desire, 
And, when it likes him, joy enough them 
sendeth. 195 

XL. 

Thou Nightingale ! the Cuckoo said, be still, 
For Love no reason hath but his own will ; — 
For to th' untrue he oft gives ease and joy ; 
True lovers doth so bitterly annoy, 199 

He lets them perish through that grievous ill. 

XLI. 

With such a master would I never be ; ^ 
For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not see. 
And knows not when he hurts and when he 

heals ; 
Within this court full seldom Truth avails, 
So diverse in his wilfulness is he. 205 

XLII. 

Then of the Nightingale did I take note, 
How from her inmost heart a sigh she brought. 
And said, Alas ! that ever I was born, 
Not one word have I now, I am so forlorn, — 
And with that word, she into tears burst out. 210 

^ From a manuscript in the Bodleian, as are also 
stanzas 44 and 45, which are necessary to complete 
the sense. 
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XLIII. 

Alas, alas ! my very heart will break, 

Quoth she, to hear this churlish bird thus speak 

Of Love, and of his holy services ; 

Now, God of Love! thou help me in some 

wise, 
That vengeance on this Cuckoo I may wreak. 215 

XLIV. 

And so methought I started up anon, 

And to the brook I ran and got a stone, 

Which at the Cuckoo hardily I cast. 

And he for dread did fly away full fast ; 

And glad, in sooth, was I when he was gone. 220 

XLV. 

And as he flew, the Cuckoo, ever and aye, 

Kept crying, " Farewell ! — farewell. Popinjay ! " 

As if in scornful mockery of me ; 

And on I hunted him from tree to tree, 

Till he was far, all out of sight, away. 215 

XLVI. 

Then straightway came the Nightingale to me, 
And said. Forsooth, my friend, do I thank thee, 
That thou wert near to rescue me ; and now. 
Unto the God of Love I make a vow. 
That all this May I will thy songstress be. 230 

XLVII. 

Well satisfied, I thanked her, and she said. 
By this mishap no longer be dismayed, 
Though thou the Cuckoo heard, ere thou 

heard' st me ; 
Yet if I live it shall amended be, 
When next Mav comes, if I am not afraid. 235 
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XLVIII. 

And one thing will I counsel thee also, 

The Cuckoo trust not thou, nor his Love's saw ; 

All that she said is an outrageous lie. 

Nay, nothing shall me bring thereto, quoth I, 

For Love, and it hath done me mighty woe. 240 

XLIX. 

Yea, hath* it ? use, quoth she, this medicine ; 
This May-time, every day before thou dine. 
Go look on the fresh daisy ; then say I, 
Although for pain thou may'st be like to die, 
Thou wilt be eased, and less wilt droop and 
pine. 245 

L. 

And mind always that thou be good and true, 
And I will sing one song, of many new, 
For love of thee, as loud as I may cry ; 248 
And then did she begin this song full high, 
" Be shrew all them that are in love untrue." 

LI. 

And soon as she had sung it to the end, 
Now farewell, quoth she, for I hence must 

wend; 
And, God of Love, that can right well and 

may, 
Send unto thee as mickle joy this day. 
As ever he to Lover yet did send. 255 

Lll. 

Thus takes the Nightingale her leave of me ; 
I pray to God with her always to be. 
And joy of love to send her evermore ; 
And shield us from the Cuckoo and her lore, 
For there is not so false a bird as she. 260 
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LIII. 

Forth then she flew, the gentle Nightingale, 
To all the Birds that lodged within that dale. 
And gathered each and all into one place ; 
And them besought to hear her doleful case, 
And thus it was that she began her tale. 265 



LIV. 

The Cuckoo — 'tis not well that I should hide 
How she and I did each the other chide. 
And without ceasing, since it was daylight ; 
And now I pray you all to do me right 
Of that false Bird whom Love can not abide. 270 



LV. 

Then spake one Bird, and full assent all gave ; 
This matter asketh counsel good as grave, 
For birds we are — all here together brought ; 
And, in good sooth, the Cuckoo here is not ; 
And therefore we a Parliament will have. 275 

LVI. 

And thereat shall the Eagle be our Lord, 
And other Peers whose names are on record ; 
A summons to the Cuckoo shall be sent, 
And judgment there be given ; or that intent 
Failing, we finally shall make accord. 280 



LVII. 

And all this shall be done without a nay. 
The morrow after Saint Valentine's day. 
Under a maple that is well beseen. 
Before the chamber-window of the Queen, 
At Woodstock, on the meadow green and 
gay. 285 
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LYIII. 

She thanked them ; and then her leave she took, 
And flew into a hawthorn by that brook ; 
And there she sate and sung — uj^on that tree — 
" For term of life Love shall have hold of me " — 
So loudly, that I with that song awoke. 290 

Unlearned Book and rude, as well I know. 
For beauty thou hast none, nor eloquence. 
Who did on thee the hardiness bestow 
To appear before my Lady ? but a sense 
Thou surely hast of her benevolence, 295 

WLereof her hourly bearing proof doth give ; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 

Alas, poor Book ! for thy unworthiness, 
To show to her some pleasant meanings writ 
In winning words, since through her gentiless, 
Thee she accepts as for her service fit ! 301 

Oh ! it repents me I have neither wit 
Nor leisure unto thee more worth to give ; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 

Beseech her meekly with all lowliness, 305 

Though I be far from her I reverence, 
To think upon my truth and stedfastness. 
And to abridge my sorrow's violence, 
Caused by the wish, as knows your sapience. 
She of her liking proof to me would give; 310 
For of all good she is the best alive. 

l'envoy. 
Pleasure's Aurora, Day of gladsomeness ! 
Luna by night, with heavenly influence 
Illumined ! root of beauty and goodnesse, 
Write, and allay by your beneficence, 3' 5 
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My sighs breathed forth in silence,— comfort 

give ! 
Since of all good you are the best alive. 



1801. 



EXPLICIT. 
III. 

TROILUS AND CEESIDA. 

Next morning Troilus began to clear 

His eyes from sleep, at the first break of day, 

And unto Pandarus, his own Brother dear, 

For love of G-od, full piteously did say, 

We must the Palace see of Cresida ; 5 

For since we yet may have no other feast, 

Let us behold her Palace at the least ! 

And therewithal to cover his intent 
A cause he found into the Town to go. 
And they right forth to Cresid's Palace went ; 
But, Lord, this simple Troilus was woe, u 

Him thought his sorrowful heart would break 

in two ; 
For when he saw her doors fast bolted all. 
Well nigh for sorrow down he 'gan to fall. 

Therewith when this true Lover 'gan behold, 1 5 
How shut was every window of the place, 
Like frost he thought his heart was icy cold ; 
For which, with changed, pale, and deadly face, 
Without word uttered, forth he 'gan to pace ; 
And on his purpose bent so fast to ride, 20 

That no wight his continuance espied. 

Then said he thus, — O Palace desolate ! 
O house of houses, once so richly dight ! 
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Palace empty and disconsolate ! 
Thou lamp of which extinguished is the light ; 25 
Palace whilom day that now art night, 
Thou ought' st to fall and I to die ; since she 
Is gone who held us both in sovereignty. 

O, of all houses once the crowned boast ! 
Palace illumined with the sun of bliss ; 30 

O ring of which the ruby now is lost, 
cause of woe, that cause has been of bhss : 
Yet, since I may no better, would I kiss 
Thy cold doors ; but I dare not for this rout ; 
Farewell, thou shrine of which the Saint is out ! 

Therewith he cast on Pandarus an eye, 36 

With changed face, and piteous to behold ; 

And when he might his time aright espy, 

Aye as he rode, to Pandarus he told 

Both his new sorrow and his joys of old, 40 

So piteously, and with so dead a hue. 

That every wight might on his sorrow rue. 

Forth from the spot he rideth up and down. 
And everything to his rememberance 
Came as he rode by places of the town 45 

Where he had felt such perfect pleasure once. 
Lo, yonder saw I mine own Lady dance. 
And in that Temple she with her bright eyes, 
My Lady dear, first bound me captive- wise. 

And yonder with joy-smitten heart have I 50 
Heard my own Cresid's laugh ; and once at play 
I yonder saw her eke full blissfully ; 
And yonder once she unto me 'gan say — 
Now, my sweet Troilus, love me well, I pray ! 
And there so graciously did me behold, 55 

That hers unto the death my heart I hold. 
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And at the corner of that self -same house 

Heard I my most beloved Lady dear, 

So womanly, with voice melodious 

Singing so well, so goodly, and so clear, 60 

That in my soul methinks I yet do hear 

The blissful sound ; and in that very place 

My Lady first me took unto her grace. 

O blissful Grod of Love ! then thus he cried, 
When I the process have in memory, 65 

How thou hast wearied me on every side. 
Men thence a book might make, a history ; 
What need to seek a conquest over me. 
Since I am wholly at thy will? what joy 
Hast thou thy own liege subjects to destroy ? 70 

Dread Lord ! so fearful when provoked, thine 

ire 
Well hast thou wreaked on me by pain and 

grief ; 
Now mercy, Lord ! thou know'st well I desire 
Thy grace above all pleasures first and chief ; 
And live and die I will in thy belief ; 75 

For which I ask for guerdon but one boon, 
That Cresida again thou send me soon. 

Constrain her heart as quickly to return. 
As thou dost mine with longing her to see, 
Then know I well that she would not sojourn. 
Now, blissful Lord, so cruel do not be 8 1 

Unto the blood of Troy, I pray of thee, 
As Juno was unto the Theban blood, 
From whence to Thebes came griefs in multi- 
tude. 

And after this he to the gate did go 85 

Whence Cresid rode, as if in haste she was ; 
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And up and down there went, and to and fro, 

And to himself full oft he said, alas ! 

From hence my hope, and solace forth did pass. 

would the blissful Grod now for his joy, 90 

1 might her see again coming to Troy ! 

And up to yonder hill was I her guide ; 
Alas, and there I took of her my leave ; 
Yonder I saw her to her Father ride, 
For very grief of which my heart shall cleave ; — 
And hither home I came when it was eve ; 96 
And here I dwell an outcast from all joy, 
And shall, unless I see her soon in Troy. 

And of himself did he imagine oft, 

That he was blighted, pale, and waxen less 100 

Than he was wont ; and that in whispers soft 

Men said, what may it be, can no one guess 

Why Troilus hath all this heaviness ? 

All which he of himself conceited wholly 

Out of his weakness and his melancholy. 105 

Another time he took into his head, 

That every wight, who in the way passed by. 

Had of him ruth, and fancied that they said, 

I am right sorry Troilus will die : 

And thus a day or two drove wearily ; no 

As ye have heard ; such life 'gan he to lead 

As one that standeth betwixt hope and dread. 

For which it pleased him in his songs to show 
The occasion of his woe, as best he might ; 
And made a fitting song, of words but few, 115 
Somewhat his woeful heart to make more light ; 
And when he was removed from all men's sight. 
With a soft night voice, he of his Lady dear. 
That absent was, 'gan sing as ye may hear. 
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star, of which I lost have all the light, 120 
With a sore heart well ought I to bewail. 
That ever dark in torment, night by night. 
Toward my death with wind I steer and sail ; 
For which upon the tenth night if thou fail 
With thy bright beams to guide me but one 

hour, 125 

My ship and me Charybdis will devour. 

As soon as he this song had thus sung through, 
He fell again into his sorrows old ; 
And every night, as was his wont to do, 
Troilus stood the bright moon to behold ; 130 
And all his trouble to the moon he told. 
And said ; I wis, when thou art horn'd anew, 

1 shall be glad if all the world be true. 

Thy horns were old as now upon that morrow, 
AVhen hence did journey my bright Lady dear. 
That cause is of my torment and my sorrow ; 1 36 
For which, oh, gentle Luna, bright and clear. 
For love of God, run fast above thy sphere ; 
For when thy horns begin once more to spring, 
Then shall she come, that with her bliss may 
bring. 140 

The day is more, and longer every night 

Than they were wont to be — for he thought so ; 

And that the sun did take his course not right, 

By longer way than he was wont to go ; 

And said, I am in constant dread I trow, 145 

That Phaeton his son is yet alive. 

His too fond father's car amiss to drive. 

Upon the walls fast also would he walk, 

To the end that he the Grecian host might see ; 

And ever thus he to himself would talk : — 150 



) 
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Lo ! yonder is my own bright Lady free 
Or yonder is it that the tents must be ; 
And thence does come this air which is so sweet, 
That in my soul I feel the joy of it. 

And certainly this wind, that more and more 155 

By moments thus increaseth in my face, 

Is of my Lady's sighs heavy and sore ; 

I prove it thus ; for in no other space 

Of all this town, save only in this place. 

Feel I a wind, that soundeth so like pain ; 160 

It saith, Alas, why severed are we twain ? 

A weary while in pain he tosseth thus, 

Till fully passed and gone was the ninth night ; 

And ever at his side stood Pandarus, 

Who busily made use of all his might 165 

To comfort him, and make his heart more light ; 

Giving him always hope, that she the morrow 

Of the tenth day will come, and end his sorrow. 

1801. 



POEMS REFERRING TO THE 
^ PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 

I. 

THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

The class of Beggars, to which the Old Man here 
described belongs, will probably soon be extinct. 
It consisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm 
persons, who confined themselves to a stated round 
in their neighbourhood, and had certain fixed days, 
on which, at difi^erent houses, they regularly re- 
ceived alms, sometimes in money, but mostly in 
provisions. 

I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk ; 
And he was seated, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough 

road 5 

May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 
Had placed his stafi: across the broad smooth 

stone 
That overlays the pile ; and, from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious 

look 1 1 

Of idle computation. In the sue, 

V. I 
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Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 15 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain 
birds 19 

Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and 

then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary Man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 25 

The sauntering Horseman throws not with a 

slack 
And careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, — that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat; nor quits him so. 
But still, when he has given his horse the 

rein, 30 

Watches the aged Beggar with a look 
Sidelong, and half-reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work, 35 
And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o'ertake 
The aged Beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
The old man does not change his course, the 

boy 40 

Tarns with less noisy wheels to the roadside. 
And passes gently by, without a curse 
Cpon his lips or anger at his heart. 
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He travels on, a solitary Man ; 
His age has no companion. On the ground 45 
His eyes are tui-ned, and, as he moves along. 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore. 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 50 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, his eyes ior ever on the ground, 
He plies his weary journey ; seeing still. 
And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one 
track, 55 

The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, — in the same line. 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller ! 
His staif trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 60 

In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he has passed the door, will turn away. 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls. 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 64 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow- paced waggon leaves behind. 

But deem not this Man useless. — States- 
men ! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 70 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem him 

not 
A burthen of the earth ! 'Tis nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things. 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 7 5 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
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Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of 

good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can ought — -that ever owned 80 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to — sink, howe'er depressed, 
So low as to be scorned without a sin ; 
Without offence to Grod cast out of view ; 
Like the dry remnant of a garden-flower 85 
Whose seeds are shed, or as an implement 
Worn out and worthless. While from door to 

door, 
This old Man creeps, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 90 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half-wisdom half-experience gives. 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 95 

Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly- scattered villages. 
Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rounds. 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 100 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul. 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued. 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. 

Some there are, 105 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle : even such 

minds 
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In childhood, from this solitary Being, no 

Or from like wanderer, haply have received 

(A thing more precious far than all that books 

Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 

In which they found their kindred with a world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 1 16 

Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 

That overhangs his head from the green wall, 

Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 

The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 121 

Of their own kindred ; — all behold in him 

A silent monitor, which on their minds 

Must needs impress a transitory thought 

Of self -congratulation, to the heart 125 

Of each recalling his peculiar boons, 

His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance. 

Though he to no one give the fortitude 

And circumspection needful to preserve 

His present blessings, and to husband up 130 

The respite of the season, he, at least. 

And 'tis no vulgar service, makes them felt. 

Yet further. Many, I believe, there are 

Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 135 

No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 

Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict observers ; and not negligent 

In acts of love to those with whom they dwell, 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 

— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor ; 142 

Gro, and demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 

And these inevitable charities, 145 
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Wherewith to satisfy the human soul ? 
No — man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have 

been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 150 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause. 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
— Such pleasure is to one kind Being known, 
My neighbour, when with punctual care, each 

week, 155 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 160 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 165 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 170 

— Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the 
hea-th 175 

Beat his grey locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
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May never House, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive ! — for that pent-up din, i8o 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age ! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 185 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun. 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 190 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, tvhere and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally. 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 196 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 

1798. 



II. 

THE FAEMER OF TILSBURY YALE. 

'Tis not for the unfeeling, the falsely refined, 
The squeamish in taste, and the narrow of 

mind, 
And the small critic wielding his delicate pen, 
That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old men. 

He dwells in the centre of London's wide 
Town ; 5 

His staff is a sceptre — his grey hairs a crown ; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, set off by 
the streak 
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Of the unfaded rose that still blooms on his 
cheek. 

'Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn, — 'mid 

the joy 
Of the fields, he collected that bloom, when a 

boy; 10 

That countenance there fashioned, which, spite 

of a stain 
That his life hath received, to the last will 

remain. 

A Farmer he was ; and his house far and near 
Was the boast of the country for excellent 

cheer : 
How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsbury Vale 15 
Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt his 

mild ale ! 

Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 
His fields seemed to know what their Master 

was doing ; 
And turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, and 

lea. 
All caught the infection — as generous as he. 20 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl,— 
The fields better suited the ease of his soul : 
He strayed through the fields like an indolent 

wight, 
The quiet of nature was Adam's delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought ; and the 
poor, 25 

Familiar with him, made an inn of his door: 
He gave them the best that he had ; or, to say 
What less may mislead you, they took it away. 
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Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on his 

farm : 
The Genius of plenty preserved him from 

harm : 30 

At length, what to most is a season of sorrow, 
His means are run out, — he must beg, or must 

borrow. 

To the neighbours he went, — all were free with 
their money ; 

For his hive had so long been replenished with 
honey. 

That they dreamt not of dearth ; — He con- 
tinued his rounds, 35 

Knocked here — and knocked there, pounds still 
adding to pounds. 

He paid what he could with his ill-gotten pelf, 
And something, it might be, reserved for him- 
self : 
Then (what is too true) without hinting a word. 
Turned his back on the country — and off like a 
bird. 40 

You lift up your eyes ! — but I guess that you 

frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the 

shame ; 
In him it was scarcely a business of art, 
For this he did all in the ease of his heart. 

To London — a sad emigration I ween — 45 

With his grey hairs he went from the brook 

and the green ; 
And there, with small wealth but his legs and 

his hands, 
As lonely he stood as a crow on the sands. 
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All trades, as need was, did old Adam 

assume, — 
Served as stable-boy, errand-boy, porter, and 

groom ; 50 

But nature is gracious, necessity kind, 
And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in 

his mind, 

He seems ten birthdays younger, is green and 

is stout ; 
Twice as fast as before does his blood run 

about ; 
You would say that each hair of his beard was 

alive, 55 

And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 

For he's not like an Old Man that leisurely 

goes 
About work that he knows, in a track that he 

knows ; 
But often his mind is compelled to demur. 
And you guess that the more then his body 

must stir. 60 

In the throng of the town like a stranger is 

he. 
Like one whose own country's far over the 

sea; 
And Nature, while through the great city he 

hies, 
Full ten times a day takes his heart by surprise. 

This gives him the fancy of one that is young, 
More of soul in his face than of words on his 
tongue ; 66 

Like a maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 
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What's a tempest to him, or the dry parching 

heats ? 
Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the 

streets ; 70 

With a look of such earnestness often will 

stand, 
You might think he'd twelve reapers at work 

in the Strand. 

Where proud Co vent- garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruits and 
her flowers, 

Old Adam will smile at the pains that have 
made 75 

Poor winter look fine in such strange masque- 
rade. 

'Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of straw. 
Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can 

draw; 
With a thousand soft pictures his memory will 

teem. 
And his hearing is touched with the sounds of 

a dream. 80 

Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles his way, 
Thrusts his hands in a waggon, and smells at 

the hay ; 
He thinks of the fields he so often hath mown. 
And is happy as if the rich freight were his 

own. 

But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair, — 8 5 
If you pass by at morning, you'll meet with 

him there. 
The breath of the cows you may see him inhale, 
And his heart all the while is in Tilsbury Vale. 
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Now farewell, old Adam ! when low thou art 

laid, 
May one blade of grass spring over thy head ; 90 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be, 
Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a 

tree. 

1803. 

III. 

THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine, 
That shrinks, like many more, from cold and 

rain ; 
And, the first moment that the sun may shine. 
Bright as the sun himself, 'tis out again ! 

When hailstones have been falling, swarm on 
swarm, 5 

Or blasts the green field and the trees distrest. 
Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm. 
In close self- shelter, like a Thing at rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this Flower I passed 
And recognised it, though an altered form, 10 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast. 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 

I stopped, and said with inly-muttered voice, 
" It doth not love the shower, nor seek the 

cold : 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 15 
But its necessity in being old. 

"The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew ; 
It cannot help itself in its decay ; 
Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue." 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey. 20 
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To be a Prodigal's Favourite — then, worse 

truth, 
A Miser's Pensioner — behold our lot ! 
O Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed 

not ! 

1804. 

IV. 

THE TWO THIEVES; 

OR, 
THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 

NOW that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And the skill which he learned on the banks of 

the Tyne, 
Then the Muses might deal with me just as 

they chose, 
For I'd take my last leave both of verse and of 

prose. 

What feats would I work with my magical 
hand ! 5 

Book-learning and books should be banished 
the land : 

And, for hunger and thirst and such trouble- 
some calls, 

Every ale-house should then have a feast on its 
walls. 

The traveller would hang his wet clothes on a 

chair ; 
Let them smoke, let them burn, not a straw 

would he care ! lo 

For the Prodigal Son, Joseph's Dream and his 

sheaves, 
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Oh, what would they be to my tale of two 
Thieves ? 

The One, yet unbreeched, is not three birthdays 

old, 
His Grandsire that age more than thirty times 

told; 
There are ninety good seasons of fair and foul 

weather 15 

Between them, and both go a- pilfering together. 

With chips is the carpenter strewing his floor ? 
Is a cart-load of turf at an old woman's door ? 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide ! 
And his Grandson's as busy at work by his 
side. 20 

Old Daniel begins ; he stops short — and his eye, 
Through the lost look of dotage, is cunning and 

sly: . 
'Tis a look which at this time is hardly his own. 
But tells a plain tale of the days that are flown. 

He once had a heart which was moved by the 
wires 25 

Of manifold pleasures and many desires : 

And what if he cherished his purse? 'Twas 
no more 

Than treading a path trod by thousands before. 

'Twas a path trod by thousands ; but Daniel is 

one 
Who went something farther than others have 

gone, 30 

And now with old Daniel you see how it fares ; 
You see to what end he has brought his grey 

hairs. 
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The pair sally forth hand in hand: ere the 

sun 
Has peered o'er the beeches, their work is 

begun : 
And yet, into whatever sin they may fall, 35 
This child but half knows it, and that not at 

all. 

They hunt through the streets with deliberate 

tread, 
And each, in his turn, becomes leader or led ; 
And, wherever they carry their plots and their 

wiles, 39 

Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 

Neither checked by the rich nor the needy they 

roam ; 
For the grey-headed Sire has a daughter at 

home, 
Who will gladly repair all the damage that's 

done ; 
And three, were it asked, would be rendered 

for one. 

Old Man ! whom so oft I with pity have eyed, 45 
I love thee, and love the sweet Boy at thy 

side : 
Long yet may'st thou live ! for a teacher we 

see 
That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee. 

1800. 
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V. 

ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 

The little hedgerow birds, 
That peck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression : every limb. 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought. — He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet : he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten ; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect that the young behold 
With^envy, what the Old Man hardly feels. 

1798. 
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Weep not, beloved Friends ! nor let tlie air 
For me with sighs be troubled. Not from life 
Have I been taken ; this is genuine life 
And this alone — the life which now I live 
In peace eternal ; where desire and joy 5 

Together move in fellowship without end. — 
Francesco Ceni willed that, after death, 
His tombstone thus should speak for him. 

And surely 
Small cause there is for that fond wish of ours 
Long to continue in this world; a world 10 
That keeps not faith, nor yet can point a hope 
To good, whereof itself is destitute. 

1837. (?) 



II. 

Perhaps some needful service of the State 
Drew Titus from the depth of studious bowers, 
And doomed him to contend in faithless courts, 
Where gold determines between right and wrong. 
Yet did at length his loyalty of heart, 5 

And his pure native genius, lead him back 

V. K 
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To wait upon the bright and gracious Muses, 
Whom he had early loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held ! Bologna's learned schools 
Were gladdened by the Sage's voice, and hung lo 
With fondness on those sweet Nestorian strains. 
There pleasure crowned his days ; and all his 

thoughts 
A roseate fragrance breathed.^ — human life, 
That never art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injunction suddenly 15 

To Arno's side hath brought him, and he 

charmed 
A Tuscan audience ; but full soon was called 
To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion stedfast and invincible, 20 

To quell the rage of literary War ! 

1809. 



III. 

O Thou who movcst onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy way, |iiause, though in haste ! 
'Twill be no fruitless moment. I was born 
Within Savona's walls, of gentle blood. 
On Tiber's banks my youth was dedicate 5 
To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shepherd 
Grave to my charge Urbino's numerous flock. 
Well did I watch, much laboured, nor had power 
To escape from many and strange indignities ; 
Was smitten by the great ones of the world, 10 
But did not fall ; for Virtue braves all shocks, 
Upon herself resting immovably. 

' 1 vi viv^ea giocondo e i suoi pensieri 

Erano tutti rose. 

Tlt< .n^lator had not skill to come nearer to his 
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Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 
To serve the glorious Henry, King of France, 
And in his hands I saw a high reward i ^ 

Stretched out for my acceptance, — but Death 

came. 
Now, Eeader, learn from this my fate, how false, 
How treacherous to her promise, is the world ; 
And trust in Grod — to whose eternal doom 
Must bend the sceptred Potentates of earth. 20 

1809. 



IV. 

There never breathed a man who, when his life 
Was closing, might not of that life relate 
Toils long and hard. — The warrior will report 
Of wounds, and bright swords flashing in the 

field, 
And blast of trumpets. He who hath been 

doomed 5 

To bow his forehead in the courts of kings, 
Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate. 
Envy and heart-inquietude, derived 
From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 
I, who on shipboard lived from earliest youth, 10 
Could represent the countenance horrible 
Of the vexed waters, and the indignant rage 
Of Auster and Bootes. Fifty years 
Over the well- steered galleys did I rule : — 
From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars, 15 
Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and oft. 
Of every cloud which in the heavens might stir 
I knew the force ; and hence the rough sea's 

pride 
Availed not to my Vessel's overthrow. 20 

What noble pomp and frequent have not I 
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On regal decks beheld ! yet in the end 

I learned that one poor moment can suffice 

To equalise the lofty and the low. 

We sail the sea of life — a Calm One finds, 2 ^ 

And One a Tempest — and, the voyage o'er, 

Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 

Savona was my birth-place, and I sprang 

Of noble parents : seventy years and three 30 

Lived I — then yielded to a slow disease. 

1809. 

V. 

True is it that Ambrosio Salinero 
With an untoward fate was long involved 
In odious litigation ; and full long. 
Fate harder still ! had he to endure assaults 
Of racking malady. And true it is 5 

That not the less a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumphed over pain ; 
And he was strong to follow in the steps 
Of the fair Muses. Not a covert path 
Leads to the dear Parnassian forest's shade, 10 
That might from him be hidden ; not a track 
Mounts to pellucid Hippocrene, but he 
Had traced its windings. — This Savona knows, 
Yet no sepulchral honours to her Son 
She paid, for in our age the heart is ruled 15 
Only by gold. And now a simple stone 
Inscribed with this memorial here is raised 
By his bereft, his lonely, Chiabrera. 
Think not, O Passenger ! who read'st the hnes 
That an exceeding love hath dazzled me ; 20 
No — he was One whose memory ought to spread 
Where'er Permessus bears an honoured name, 
And live as long as its pure stream shall flow. 

1837. (?) 
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VI. 

Destined to war from very infancy 
Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the Cross : 
Nor in life's vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil ; among the sands was seen 5 
Of Lybia ; and not seldom, on the banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, 'twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate : 
This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 10 
That stripped of arms I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home. 
Yet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 
To blush for me. Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 15 

How fleeting and how frail is human life ! 

1809. 



VII. 

FLOWER of all that springs from gentle blood, 
And all that generous nurture breeds to make 
Youth amiable ; O friend so true of soul 
To fair Aglaia ; by what envy moved, 
Lelius ! has death cut short thy brilliant day 5 
In its sweet opening r and what dire mishap 
Has from Savona torn her best delight ? 
For thee she mourns, nor e'er will cease to 

mourn ; 
And, should the out-pourings of her eyes suffice 

not 
For her heart's grief, she will entreat Sebeto 10 
Not to withhold his bounteous aid, Sebeto 
Who saw thee, on his margin, yield to death, 
In the chaste arms of thy beloved Love ! 
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What profit riches ? what does youth avail ? 
Dust are our hopes ; — I, weeping bitterly, 15 
Penned these sad lines, nor can forbear to pray 
That every gentle Spirit hither led 
May read them not without some bitter tears. 

1837. (?) 

VIII. 

Not without heavy grief of heart did He 
On whom the duty fell (for at that time 
The father sojourned in a distant land) 
Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 
A brother's Child, most tenderly beloved ! 5 
Francesco was the name the Youth had borne, 
PozzoBONNELLi his illustrious house ; 
And, when beneath this stone the Corse was laid. 
The eyes of all Savona streamed with tears. 
Alas ! the twentieth April of his life 10 

Had scarcely flowered : and at this early time, 
By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 
That greatly cheered his country : to his kin 
He promised comfort ; and the flattering 
thoughts 14 

His friends had in their fondness entertained,^ 
He suffered not to languish or decay. 
Now is there not good reason to break forth 
Into a passionate lament? — O Soul ! 
Short while a Pilgrim in our nether world. 
Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 20 

And round this earthly tomb let roses rise. 
An everlasting spring ! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From thy mild manners quietly exhaled. 

1809. 
^ In justice to the Author, I subjoin the original : — 

e degh amici 

Non lasciava languire i bei pensieri. 
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IX. 

Pause, courteous Spirit ! — Balbi supplicates 
That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for him 
Here laid in mortal darkness, wouldst prefer 
A prayer to the Eedeemer of the world. 
This to the dead by sacred right belongs ; 5 
All else is nothing. — Did occasion suit 
To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
Would ill suffice : for Plato's lore sublime, 
And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite, 
Enriched and beautified his studious mind: 10 
With Archimedes also he conversed 
As with a chosen friend ; nor did he leave 
Those laureat wreaths ungathered which the 

Nymphs 
Twine near their loved Permessus. — Finally, 
Himself above each lower thought uplifting, 15 
His ears he closed to listen to the songs 
Which Sion's Kings did consecrate of old; 
And his Permessus found on Lebanon. 
A blessed Man ! who of protracted days 
Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 20 
But truly did He live his life. Urbino, 
Take pride in him ! — O Passenger, farewell ! 

1809. 



I. 

By a blest Husband guided, Mary came 
From nearest kindred, Yernon her new name ; 
She came, though meek of soul, in seemly pride 
Of happiness and hope, a youthful Bride. 
O dread reverse ! if aught he so, which proves 5 
That God will chasten whom he dearly loves. 
Faith bore her up through pains in mercy given. 
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And troubles that were each a step to Heaven : 
Two Babes were laid in earth before she died ; 
A third now slumbers at the Mother's side ; lo 
Its Sister-twin survives, whose smiles afford 
A trembling solace to her widowed Lord. 

Reader ! if to thy bosom cling the pain 
Of recent sorrow combated in vain ; 
Or if thy cherished grief have failed to thwart 
Time still intent on his insidious part, i6 

Lulling the mourner's best good thoughts 

asleep, 
Pilfering regrets we would, but cannot, keep ; 
Bear with Him — judge Him gently who makes 

known 
His bitter loss by this memorial Stone ; 20 

And pray that in his faithful breast the grace 
Of resignation find a hallowed place. 

1835. (?) 

II. 

Six months to six years added he remained 
Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained : 
O blessed Lord ! whose mercy then removed 
A Child whom every eye that looked on loved ; 
Support us, teach us calmly to resign 
What we possessed, and now is wholly thine ! 

1812. (?) 
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III. 

CENOTAPH. 

In affectionate remembrance of Frances Fermor, whose 
remains are deposited in the church of Claines, near 
Worcester, this stone is erected by her sister, Dame 
Margaret, wife of Sir George Beaumont, Bart., who, 
feeling not less than the love of a brother for the 
deceased, commends this memorial to the care of 
his heirs and successors in the possession of this 
place. 

By vain affections nnenthralled, 

Though resolute when duty called 

To meet the world's broad eye, 

Pure as the holiest cloistered nun 

That ever feared the tempting sun, 5 

Did Fermor live and die. 

This Tablet, hallowed by her name, 

One heart-relieving tear may claim ; 

But if the pensive gloom 

Of fond regret be still thy choice, 10 

Exalt thy spirit, hear the voice 

Of Jesus from her tomb ! 

" I AM THE WAT, THE TKTJTH, AND THE LIFE." 

1824. 

IV. 

EPITAPH 

IN THE CHAPEL-YARD OF LANGDALE, 
WESTMORELAND. 

By playful smiles, (alas ! too oft 
A sad heart's sunshine) by a soft 
And gentle nature, andi a free 
Yet modest hand of charity, 
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Through life was Owen Lloyd endeared 5 

To young and old ; and how revered 

Had been that pious spirit, a tide 

Of humble mourners testified, 

When, after pains dispensed to prove 

The measure of Grod's chastening love, 10 

Here, brought from far, his corse found rest, — 

Fulfilment of his own request ; — 

Urged less for this Yew's shade, though he 

Planted with such fond hope the tree ; 

Less for the love of stream and rock, 15 

Dear as they were, than that his Flock, 

When they no more their Pastor's voice 

Could hear to guide them in their choice 

Through good and evil, help might have, 

Admonished, from his silent grave, 20 

Of righteousness, of sins forgiven. 

For peace on earth and bliss in heaven. 

1841. 

V. 

ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS OF THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOL OF . 

1798. 

I COME, ye little noisy Crew, 

Not long your pastime to prevent ; 

I heard the blessing which to you 

Our common Friend and Father sent. 

I kissed his cheek before he died ; 5 

And when his breath was fled, 

I raised, while kneeling by his side. 

His hand : — it dropped like lead. 

Your hands, dear Little- ones, do all 

That can be done, Avill never fall lo 

Like his till they are dead. 
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By night or day, blow foul or fair, 

Ne'er will the best of all your train 

Play with the locks of his white hair, 

Or stand between his knees a,gain. 15 

Here did he sit confined for hours ; 
But he could see the woods and plains. 
Could hear the wind and mark the showers 
Come streaming down the streaming panes. 19 
Now stretched beneath his grass- green mound 
He rests a prisoner of the ground. 
He loved the breathing air, 
He loved the sun, but if it rise 
Or set, to him where now he lies, 
Brings not a moment's care. 25 

Alas ! what idle words ; but take 
The Dirge which for our Master's sake 
And yours, love prompted me to make. 
The rhymes so homely in attire 
With learned ears may ill agree, jo 

But chanted by your Orphan Quire 
Will make a touching melody. 

DIRGE. 

Mourn, Shepherd, near thy old grey stone ; 
Thou Angler, by the silent flood ; 
And mourn when thou art all alone, 35 

Thou Woodman, in the distant wood ! 

Thou one blind Sailor, rich in joy 
h Though blind, thy tunes in sadness hum ; 
^' And mourn, thou poor half-witted Boy ! 

Born deaf, and living deaf and dumb. 40 

Thou drooping sick Man, bless the Gruide 
Who checked or turned thy headstrong youth. 
As he before had sanctified 
Thy infancy with heavenly truth. 
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Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 45 

Bold settlers on some foreign shore, 
Give, when your thoughts are turned this way, 
A sigh to him whom we deplore. 

For us who here in funeral strain 

With one accord our voices raise, 50 

Let sorrow overcharged with pain 

Be lost in thankfulness and praise. 

And when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill we meet or good we miss, 
May touches of his memory bring 55 

Fond healing, like a mother's kiss. 

BY THE SIDE OF THE GRAVE SOME YEARS AFTER. 

Long time his pulse hath ceased to beat ; 
But benefits, his gift, we trace — 
Expressed in every eye we meet 
Round this dear Vale, his native j)lace. 60 

To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flowed from his life what still they hold. 
Light pleasures, every day renewed ; 
And blessings half a century old. 

Oh true of heart, of spirit gay, 65 

Thy faults, where not already gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity's sweet sake alone. 

Such solace find we for our loss ; 
And what beyond this thought we crave 70 
Comes in the promise from the Cross, 
Shining upon thy happy grave. ^ 

^ See upon the subject of the three foregoing pieces 
the Fountain, etc., etc., in the fourth volume of the 
Author's Poems. 
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VI. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE, IN A 
STORM, PAINTED BY SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile ! 
Four summer weeks I dAvelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 5 

So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
Whene'er I looked, thy Image still was there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no sleep ; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 10 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 

Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the Painter's hand. 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 15 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 20 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure-house 

divine 
Of peaceful years ; a chronicle of heaven ; — 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 
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A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 25 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such Picture would I at that time have made : 30 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A stedfast peace that might not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been, — 'tis so no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 35 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 39 

This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, Friend ! who would have been 

the Friend, 
If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

'tis a passionate Work ! — yet wise and well, 45 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! 

And this huge Castle, standing here subUme, 

1 love to see the look with which it braves, 50 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling 

waves. 
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Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 55 

Is to be pitied ; for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 60 

1805. 



VII. 

TO THE DAISY. 

Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have 

A place upon thy Poet's grave, 

I welcome thee once more : 

But He, who was on land, at sea, 

My Brother, too, in loving thee, 5 

Although he loved more silently, 

Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the day 

When to that Ship he bent his way, 

To govern and to guide : 10 

His wish was gained : a little time 

Would bring him back in manhood's prime 

And free for life, these hills to climb. 

With all his wants supplied. 

And full of hope day followed day 15 

While that stout Ship at anchor lay 

Beside the shores of Wight ; 

The May had then made all things green ; 

And, floating there, in pomp serene, 
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That Ship was goodly to be seen, 20 

His pride and his delight ! 

Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 

The tender peace of rural thought : 

In more than happy mood 

To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers ! 25 

He then would steal at leisure hours. 

And loved you glittering in your bowers, 

A starry multitude. 

But hark the word !— rthe ship is gone ; — 

Returns from her long course : — anon 30 

Sets sail : — in season due, 

Once more on English earth they stand : 

But, when a third time from the land 

They parted, sorrow was at hand 

For Him and for his crew. 35 

Ill-fated Vessel ! — ghastly shock ! 

— At length delivered from the rock, 

The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer ; 

Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 40 

To reach a safer shore — how near. 

Yet not to be attained ! 

** Silence ! " the brave Commander cried ; 
To that calm word a shriek replied, 
It was the last death- shriek. 45 

— A few (my soul oft sees that sight) 
Survive upon the tall mast's height ; 
But one dear remnant of the night — 
For Him in vain I seek. 

Six weeks beneath the moving sea 50 

He lay in slumber quietly ; 
Unforced by wind or wave 
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To quit the Ship for wliich he died, 

(All claims of duty satisfied ;) 

And there they found him at her side ; 55 

And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service ! yet not vainly done 

For this, if other end were none, 

That He, who had been cast 

Upon a way of life unmeet 60 

For such a gentle Soul and sweet. 

Should find an undisturbed retreat 

Near what he loved, at last — 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 
To Him a resting-place should yield, 65 

A meek man and a brave ! 
The birds shall sing and ocean make 
A mournful murmur for his sake ; 
And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and wake 
Upon his senseless grave. 70 

1805. 



VIII. 

ELEGIIAC VERSES, 

IN MEMORY OF MY BROTHER, JOHN WORDSWORTH, 

Commander of the E. I. Company's ship, the Earl 
of Abergavenny, in which he perished by calami- 
tous shipwreck, Feb. 6th, 1805. Composed near 
the Mountain track, that leads from Grasmere 
through Grisdale Hawes, where it descends to- 
wards Patterdale. 

1805. 

I. 

The Sheep-boy whistled loud, and lo ! 
That instant, startled by the shock, 
V. ^ 
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The Buzzard mounted from the rock 
Deliberate and slow : 

Lord of the air, he took his flight ; 5 

Oh ! could he on that woeful night 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear, 
For one poor moment's space to Thee, 
And all who struggled with the Sea, 
When safety was so near 10 

II. 
Thus in the weakness of my heart 
I spoke (but let that pang be still) 
When rising from the rock at will, 
I saw the Bird depart. 

And let me calmly bless the Power 15 

That meets me in this unknown Flower, 
Affecting type of him I mourn ! 
With calmness suffer and believe. 
And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Not cheerless, though forlorn. 20 

III. 
Here did we stop ; and here looked round 
While each into himself descends, 
For that last thought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 
Hidden was Grasmere Vale from sight, 25 
Our home and his, his heart's delight, 
His quiet heart's selected home. 
But time before him melts away. 
And he hath feeling of a day 
Of blessedness to come. 30 

IV. 

Full soon in sorrow did I weep. 
Taught that the mutual hope was dust, 
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In sorrow, but for higher trust, 

How miserably deep ! 

All vanished in a single word, 35 

A breath, a sound, and scarcely heard. 

Sea — Ship — drowned — Shipwreck — so it came, 

The meek, the brave, the good, was gone ; 

He who had been our living John 

Was nothing but a name. 40 

V. 

That was indeed a parting ! oh. 

Glad am I, glad that it is past ; 

For there were some on whom it cast 

Unutterable woe. 

But they as well as I have gains ; — 45 

From many a humble source, to pains 

Like these, there comes a mild release ; 

Even here 1 feel it, even this Plant 

Is in its beauty ministrant 

To comfort and to peace. 50 



VI. 

He would have loved thy modest grace. 

Meek Flower ! To Him I would have said, 

" It grows upon its native bed 

Beside our Parting-place ; 

There, cleaving to the ground, it lies 55 

With multitude of purple eyes. 

Spangling a cushion green like moss ; 

But we will see it, joyful tide ! 

Some day, to see it in its pride, 

The mountain will we cross." 60 



VII. 

Brother and friend, if verse of mine 

Have j>ower to make thy virtues known, 
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Here let a monumental Stone 

Stand — sacred as a Shrine ; 

And to the few who pass this way, 65 

Traveller or Shepherd, let it say, 

Long as these mighty rocks endure, — 

Oh do not Thou too fondly brood. 

Although deserving of all good. 

On any earthly hope, however pure ! ^ 70 



IX. 

SONNET. 

Why should we weep or mourn. Angelic boy, 
For such thou wert ere from our sight removed, 
Holy, and ever dutiful — beloved 
From day to day with never-ceasing joy. 
And hopes as dear as could the heart employ 5 
In aught to earth pertaining? Death has 

proved 
His might, nor less his mercy, as behoved — 
Death conscious that he only could destroy 
The bodily frame. That beauty is laid low 
To moulder in a far-off field of Eome ; 10 

But Heaven is now, blest Child, thy Spirit's 

home : 
When such divine communion, which we know, 
Is felt, thy Roman -burial place will be 
Surely a sweet remembrancer of Thee. 

1846. 

^ The jilant alluded to is the Moss Campion (Silene 
acaulis, of Linnaeiis). See note at the end of the 
volume. See among the Poems on the ' ' Naming of 
Places," No. vi. 
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X. 

LINES 

Composed at Grasniere, during a walk one Evening, 
after a stormy day, the Author having just read in 
a Newspaper that the dissolution of Mr. Fox was 
hourly expected. 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up 

With wliich she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale ; — this inland Depth 5 

In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load ! ^ 10 

The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are sad — 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, 15 

Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart 

What is it more than this — 20 

^ Importuna e grave salma. 

Michael Angelo. 
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That Man, who is from Grod sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return ? — 
Such ebb and flow must ever be. 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 

1806. 

XI. 

INVOCATION TO THE EAETH. 

FEBRUARY, 1816. 
I. 

** Kest, rest, perturbed Earth ! 
O rest, thou doleful Mother of Mankind ! " 
A Spirit sang in tones more i:)laintive than the 

wind : 
** From regions where no evil thing has birth 
I come — thy stains to wash away, 5 

Thy cherished fetters to unbind, 
And open thy sad eyes upon a milder day. 
The Heavens are thronged with martyrs that 

have risen 

From out thy noisome prison ; 
The penal caverns groan 10 

With tens of thousands rent from off the tree 
Of hopeful life, — by battle's whirlwind blown 
Into the deserts of Eternity. 
Un pitied havoc ! Victims unlamented ! 
But not on high, where madness is resented, 15 
And murder causes some sad tears to flow, 
Though, from the widely -sweeping blow. 
The choirs of Angels spread, triumphantly 

augmented. 

II. 

'* False Parent of Mankind ! 
Obdurate, proud, and blind, 20 

I sprinkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
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Thy lost, maternal heart to re-infuse ! 
Scattering this far-fetched moisture from my 

wings, 
Upon the act a blessing I implore, 
Of which the rivers in their secret springs, 25 
The rivers stained so oft with human gore, 
Are conscious ; — may the like return no 

more ! 
May Discord — for a Seraph's care 
Shall be attended with a bolder prayer — 29 
May she, who once disturbed the seats of bliss 

These mortal spheres above, 
Be chained for ever to the black abyss ! 
And thou, O rescued Earth, by peace and 

love, 
And merciful desires, thy sanctity approve ! " 

The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 35 
And the pure vision closed in darkness infinite. 



XII. 

LINES 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF IN A COPY OF 
THE author's poem "THE EXCURSION," UPON 
HEARING OF THE DEATH OF THE LATE VICAR OF 
KENDAL. 

To public notice, with reluctance strong. 
Did I deliver this unfinished Song ; 
Yet for one happy issue; — and I look 
With self- congratulation on the Book 
Which pious, learned, Muefitt saw and read ; — 
Upon my thoughts his saintly Spirit fed ; 
He conned the new-born Lay with grateful 
heart — 
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Foreboding not how soon lie must depart ; 
Unweeting that to him the joy was given 
Which good men take with them from earth to 
heaven. 

1814. 

XIII. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

(ADDRESSED TO SIR G. H. B. UPON THE DEATH OF 
HIS SISTER-IN-LAW.) 

1824. 

O FOR a dirge ! But why complain ? 

Ask rather a triumphal strain 

When Fermor's race is run ; 

A garland of immortal boughs 

To twine around the Christian's brows, 5 

Whose glorious work is done. 

We pay a high and holy debt ; 

No tears of passionate regret 

Shall stain this votive lay ; 

Ill-worthy, Beaumont! were the grief 10 

That flings itself on wild relief 

When Saints have passed away. 

Sad doom, at Sorrow's shrine to kneel. 

For ever covetous to feel. 

And impotent to bear ! 1 5 

Such once was hers — to think and think 

On severed love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair ! 

But nature to its inmost jDart 

Faith had refined ; and to her heart 20 

A peaceful cradle given : 
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Calm as the dew-drop's, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven. 

Was ever Sj^irit that could bend 25 

So graciously ? — that could descend, \ 

Another's need to suit, 

So promptly from her lofty throne ? — 

In works of love, in these alone, 

How restless, how minute ! 30 

Pale was her hue ; yet mortal cheek 

Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 

When aught had suffered wrong, — 

When aught that breathes had felt a wound ; 

Such look the Oppressor might confound, 35 

However proud and strong. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 

From out the bitterness of things ; 

Her quiet is secure ; 

No thorns can pierce her tender feet, 40 

Whose life was, like the violet, sweet. 

As climbing jasmine, pure — 

As snowdrop on an infant's grave, 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends ; 45 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 

The mountain top, or breathed the mist 

That from the vale ascends. 

Thou takest not away, O Death ! 

Thou strikest — absence perisheth, 50 

Indifference is no more ; 

The future brightens on our sight ; 

For on the past hath fallen a light 

That tempts us to adore. 
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XIV. 

ELEGIAC MUSINGS. 

IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON HALL, THE SEAT 
OF THE LATE SIR G. H. BEAUMONT, BART. 

In these grounds stands the Parish Church, wherein 
is a mural monument bearing an Inscription which, 
in deference to the earnest request of the deceased, 
is confined to name, dates, and these words : — 
"Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
Lord ! " 

With copious eulogy in prose or rhyme 
Graven on the tomb we struggle against Time, 
Alas, how feebly ! but our feelings rise 
And still we struggle when a good man dies. 
Snch offering Beaumont dreaded and forbade, 5 
A spirit meek in self-abasement clad. 
Yet here at least, though few have numbered 

days 
That shunned so modestly the light of praise, 
His graceful manners, and the temperate ray 
Of that arch fancy which would round him 

play, 10 

Brightening a converse never known to swerve 
From courtesy and delicate reserve ; 
That sense, the bland philosophy of life, 
Which checked discussion ere it warmed to 

strife ; 14 

Those rare accomplishments, and varied powers, 
Might have their record among sylvan bowers. 
Oh, fled for ever ! vanished like a blast 
That shook the leaves in myriads as it passed ; — 
Gone from this world of earth, air, sea, and sky, 
From all its spirit-moving imagery, 20 

Intensely studied with a painter's eye, 
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A poet's heart ; and, for congenial view, 
Portrayed with happiest pencil, not untrue 
To common recognitions while the line 
Flowed in a course of sympathy divine ; — 25 
Oh ! severed, too abruptly, from delights 
That all the seasons shared with equal rights ; — 
Eapt in the grace of undismantled age. 
From soul-felt music, and the treasured page 
Lit by that evening lamp which loved to shed 30 
Its mellow lustre round thy honoured head ; 
While Friends beheld thee give with eye, voice, 

mien, 
More than theatric force to Shakspeare's 

scene ; — 
If thou hast heard me — if thy Spirit know 
Aught of these bowers and whence their 

pleasures flow ; 3 5 

If things in our remembrance held so dear. 
And thoughts and projects fondly cherished 

here, 
To thy exalted nature only seem 
Time's vanities, light fragments of earth's 

dream — 
Rebuke us not ! — The mandate is obeyed 40 
That said, *' Let praise be mute where I am 

laid ; " 
The holier deprecation, given in trust 
To the cold marble, waits upon thy dust ; 
Yet have we found how slowly genuine grief 
From silent admiration wins relief. 45 

Too long abashed thy Name is like a rose 
That doth " within itself its sweetness close ; " 
A drooping daisy changed into a cup 
In which her bright-eyed beauty is shut up. 
Within these groves, where still are flitting by 50 
Shades of the Past, oft noticed Avith a sigh. 
Shall stand a votive Tablet, haply free, 
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When towers and temples fall, to speak of Thee! 
If sculptured emblems of our mortal doom 
Recall not there the wisdom of the Tomb, 55 
G-reen ivy risen from out the cheerful earth 
Will fringe the lettered stone ; and herbs spring 

forth, 
Whose fragrance, by soft dews and rain un- 
bound, 
Shall penetrate the heart without a wound ; 
While truth and love their purposes fulfil, 60 
Commemorating genius, talent, skill. 
That could not lie concealed where Thou wert 

known ; 
Thy virtues He must judge, and He alone. 
The God upon whose mercy they are thrown. 

Nov., 1830. 



XV. 

WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

To a good Man of most dear memory 
This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
From the great city where he first drew breath. 
Was reared and taught ; and humbly earned his 

bread, 
To the strict labours of the merchant's desk 5 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress, 
His spirit, but the recompence was high ; 
Firm Independence, Bount3^'s rightful sire ; 
Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air ; 10 
And when the precious hours of leisure came. 
Knowledge and wisdom, gained from converse 

sweet 
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With books, or while he ranged the crowded 

streets 

With a keen eye, and overflowing heart : 

So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 1 5 

And poured out truth in works by thoughtful 

love 
Inspired — works potent over smiles and tears. 
And as round mountain-tops the lightning 

plays, 
Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 
As- from a cloud of some grave sympathy, 20 
Humour and wild instinctive wit, and all 
The .vivid flashes of his spoken words. 
From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 
Had been derived the name he bore — a name, 
Wherever christian altars have been raised, 25 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence ; 
And if in him meekness at times gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange. 
Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 30 

A soul by resignation sanctified : 
And if too often, self- reproached, he felt 
That innocence belongs not to our kind, 
A power that never ceased to abide in him, 
Charity, 'mid the multitude of sins 35 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 
To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 
O, he was good, if e'er a good Man lived ! 

:M: * * * * 

From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 39 
Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wish, 
Though but a doubting hope, that they might 

serve 
Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 
Whose virtues called them forth. That aim is 

missed ; 
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For much that truth most urgently required 
Had from a faltering pen been asked in vain : 45 
Yet, haply, on the printed page received. 
The imperfect record, there, may stand unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 
Of tnemory, or see the light of lo^^ie-^^ 49 

Thou wert a scorner of the fields, my Friend, 
But' more in show than truth ; and from the 
fields, __ 

And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o'er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing flowers ; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (tho' still 55 
Awed by the theme's peculiar sanctity 
Which words less free presumed not even to 

touch) 
Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit lamp 
From infancy, through manhood, to the last 
Of threescore years, and to thy latest hour, 60 
Burnt on with ever- strengthening light, en- 
shrined 
_Within_tJiy bosom. 

"Wonderful" hath been 
The love established between man and man, 
** Passing the love of women ; " and between 
Man and his help-mate in fast wedlock joined 65 
Through God, is raised a spirit and soul of love 
Without whose blissful influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise ; and earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form. 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear, 70 
Joyless and comfortless. Our days glide on ; 
And let him grieve who cannot choose but 

grieve 
That he hath been an Elm without his Vine, 
And her bright dower of clustering charities, 
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That, round his trunk and branches, might have 

clung 75 

Enriching and adorning. Unto thee, 
Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 
Was given (say rather thou of ]ater birth 
Wert given to her) a Sister — 'tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she lives, the meek, So 
The self -restraining, and the ever-kind ; 
In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found — for all interests, hopes, and tender 

cares, 
All softening, humanising, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld, or for her sake unsought — 
More than sufficient recompence ! 

Her love ?6 
(What weakness prompts the voice to tell it 

here?) 
Was as the love of mothers ; and when years, 
Lifting the boy to man's estate, had called 
The long- protected to assume the part 90 

Of a protector, the first filial tie 
Was undissolved ; and, in or out of sight, 
Kemained imperishably interwoven 
With life itself. Thus, 'mid a shifting world, 
Did they together testify of time 95 

And season's difference — a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from one root ; 
Such were they — such thro' life they might have 

been 
In union, in partition only such ; 99 

Otherwise wrought the will of the Most High ; 
Yet, thro' all visitations and all trials, 
Still they were faithful ; like two vessels launched 
From the same beach one ocean to explore 
With mutual help, and sailing — to their league 
True, as inexorable winds, or bars 105 

Floating or fixed of polar ice, allow. 
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But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine, silent and invisible Friend ! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn i lo 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were taught 
That the remembrance of foregone distress. 
And the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 1 1 5 

Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God's grace, his mercy feels, 
And in its depth of gratitude is still. 120 

O gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 
The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise. 
And feeding daily on the hoj)e of heaven, 
Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness ; but happier far 125 
Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 
A thousand times more beautiful appeared. 
Your dual loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken ; yet why grieve ? for Time but holds 
His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 130 

,^ To the blest world where parting is ud known. 

/ 1835. 

XVI. 

EXTEMPOEE EFFUSION UPON THE 
DEATH OF JAMES HOGG. 

When first, descending from the moorlands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley. 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 
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When last along its banks I wandered, 5 

Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border-minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 10 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet's eyes : 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured. 
From sign to sign, its stedfast course. 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 15 

Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 

The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle. 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 20 

Like clouds that rake the mountain- summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 25 

Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
** Who next will drop and disappear ? " 

Our haughty life is crowned with darkness. 
Like London with its own black wreath, 30 
On which with thee, O Crabbe ! forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead's breezy heath. 

As if but yesterday departed, 
Thou too art gone before ; but why, 
O'er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 35 

Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 
V, M 
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Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 

Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep ; 

For Her who, ere her summer faded. 

Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 40 

No more of old romantic sorrows, 
For slaughtered Youth or love-lorn Maid ! 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead/ 

Nov., 1835. 

XVII. 

INSCEIPTION 

FOR A MONUMENT IN CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, IN 
THE VALE OF KESWICK. 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you 
His eyes have closed ! And ye, lov'd books, no 

more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 
To works that ne'er shall forfeit their renown, 5 
Adding immortal labours of his own — 
Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 
For the State's guidance, or the Church's weal, 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
Inform'd his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 10 
Or judgments sanctioned in the Patriot's mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 
Wide were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings meet for holier rest. 
His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw's top ; but he to heaven was 

vowed 16 

Through his industrious life, and Christian faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 

1843, 
^ See Note. 



ODE. 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMOETALITY 

FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 

EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

See vol. i., p. 170. 

I. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 
Turn whereso'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 

II. 

The Rainbow comes and goes, 10 

And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
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Waters on a starry night. 
Are beautiful and fair ; 1 5 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 



III. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor's sound. 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought rehef , 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 

steep ; 25 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains 

throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy Shepherd-boy ! 35 



IV. 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal, 40 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
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Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 45 

On every side. 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Freshflowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 50 

— But there's a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 55 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

V. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 60 

And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 65 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 7° 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 75 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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VI. 

Earth fills lier lap with pleasures of her own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother's mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 80 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 



VII. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years' Darling of a pigmy size ! 86 

See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses. 
With light ui3on him from his father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 95 

And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 100 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his ** humorous 

stage " 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 105 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 
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VIII. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep no 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal 

deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 1 1 5 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 120 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being's height. 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 125 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly 

freight. 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 



IX. 

O joy ! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 130 

That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth 

breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 135 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 
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With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast : — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 140 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 145 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Wliich, be they what they may, 150 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 155 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 160 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 165 

And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 



X. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 170 
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We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 175 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 180 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 186 



XI. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 

Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 190 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels 

fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as 

they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 195 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 

sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
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Another race hath been, and other palms are 

won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 201 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

1803-6. 
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NOT APPEAEINa IN THE EDITION 

OF 1849-50. 



SUPPLEMENT OF PIECES NOT AP- 
PEARINO m THE EDITION OF 
1849-1850; ARRANOED IN CHEONO- 
LOGICAL OEDER. 



It is with some hesitation that I reprint, even in a Supplement, any 
pieces not included by Wordsworth himself in his last edition. 
But he anticipated the time when his works would be treated as 
those of a classic, and he was willing that others should do with 
them what he would not do himself. Of an omitted passage from 
one of his poems, he wrote in half-play and whole-earnest to 
Barron Field : " It may either be restored, or jjrvited at the end of 
a volume, among notes and variations, when you edit the fifteenth 
edition." — Ed. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AS A SCHOOL EXERCISE AT HAWKSHEAD, 
ANNO .^TATIS 14. 

" I was called upon, among other scholars," Wordsworth says, " to 
write verses upon the completion of the second centenary from 
the foundation of the school [at Hawkshead] in 1685 by Arch- 
bishop Sandys." Perhaps the Lines Avere Avritten in anticipation 
of the bi-centenary, and so, as stated in the title, in his four- 
teenth year.— Ed. 

*' And has the Sun his flaming chariot driven 
Two hundred times around the ring of heaven, 
Since Science first, with all her sacred train, 
Beneath yon roof began her heavenly reign ? 
While thus I mused, methought, before mine eyes. 
The Power of Education seemed to rise ; 6 

Not she whose rigid precepts trained the boy 
Dead to the sense of every finer joy ; 
Nor that vile wretch who bade the tender age 
Spurn Eeason's law and humour Passion's rage ; 10 
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But she who trains the generous British youth 

In the bright paths of fair majestic Truth : 

Emerging slow from Academus' grove 

In heavenly majesty she seem'd to move. 

Stern was her forehead, but a smile serene 15 

* Soften'd the terrors of her awful mien.' 

Close at her side were all the powers, design'd 

To curb, exalt, reform the tender mind : 

With panting breast, now pale as winter snows, 

Now flush'd as Hebe, Emulation rose ; 20 

Shame follow'd after with reverted eye, 

And hue far deeper than the Tyrian dye ; 

Last Industry appear'd with steady pace, 

A smile sat beaming on her pensive face. 

I gazed upon the visionary train, 25 

Threw back my eyes, return'd, and gazed again. 

When lo ! the heavenly goddess thus began, 

Through all my frame the pleasing accents ran. 

" 'When Superstition left the golden light 
And fled indignant to the shades of night ; 30 

When pure Religion rear'd the peaceful breast 
And lull'd the warring passions into rest. 
Drove far away the savage thoughts that roll 
In the dark mansions of the bigot's soul. 
Enlivening Hope display'd her cheerful ray, 35 
And beam'd on Britain's sons a brighter day ; 
So when on Ocean's face the storm subsides, 
Hush'd are the winds and silent are the tides ; 
The God of day, in all the pomp of light. 
Moves through the vault of heaven, and dissipates 
the night ; 40 

Wide o'er the main a trembling lustre plays, 
The glittering waves reflect the dazzling blaze ; 
Science with joy saw Superstition fly 
Before the lustre of Religion's eye ; 
With rapture she beheld Britannia smile, 45 

Clapp'd her strong wings, and sought the cheerful 

isle. 
The shades of night no more the soul involve, 
She sheds her beam, and, lo ! the shades dissolve ; 
No jarring monks, to gloomy cell confined, 
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With mazy rules perplex the weary mind ; 50 

No shadowy forms entice the soul aside, 

Secure she walks, Philosophy her guide. 

Britain, who long her warriors had adored, 

And deem'd all merit centred in the sword ; 54 

Britain, who thought to stain the field was fame. 

Now honour'd Edward's less than Bacon's name. 

Her sons no more in listed fields advance 

To ride the ring, or toss the beamy lance ; 

No longer steel their indurated hearts 

To the mild influence of the finer arts ; 60 

Quick to the secret grotto they retire 

To court majestic truth, or wake the golden lyre ; 

By generous Emulation taught to rise. 

The seats of learning brave the distant skies. 

Then noble Sandys, inspir'd with great design, 65 

Eeared Hawkshead's happy roof, and call'd it 

mine. 
There have I loved to show the tender age 
The golden precepts of the classic page ; 
To lead the mind to those Elysian plains 69 

Where, throned in gold, immortal Science reigns ; 
Fair to the view is sacred Truth display'd, 
In all the majesty of light array'd, 
To teach, on rapid wings, the curious soul 73 

To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole to pole, 
From thence to search the mystic cause of things 
And follow Nature to her secret springs ; 
Nor less to guide the fluctuating youth 
Firm in the sacred paths of moral truth, 
To regulate the mind's disordered frame. 
And quench the passions kindling into flame ; 80 
The glimmering fires of Virtue to enlarge, 
And purge from Vice's dross my tender charge. 
Oft have I said, the paths of Fame pursue. 
And all that Virtue dictates, dare to do ; 
Go to the world, peruse the book of man, 85 

And learn from thence thy own defects to scan ; 
Severely honest, break no plighted trust, 
But coldly rest not here —be more than just ; 
Join to the rigours of the sires of Rome 
The gentler manners of the private dome ; 90 
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When Virtue weeps in agony of woe, 

Teach from the heart the tender tear to flow ; 

If Pleasure's soothing song thy soul entice, 

Or all the gaudy pomp of splendid Vice, 

Arise superior to the Siren's power, 95 

The wretch, the short-lived vision of an hour ; 

Soon fades her cheek, her blushing beauties fly. 

As fades the chequer'd bow that paints the sky, 

" ' ISo shall thy sire, whilst hope his breast inspire?, 
And wakes anew life's glimmering trembling fires, 
Hear Britain's sons rehearse thy praise with joy, 
Look up to heaven, and bless his darling boy. 102 
If e'er these precepts quell'd the passions' strife. 
If e'er they smooth'd the rugged walks of life, 
If e'er they pointed forth the blissful way 105 

That guides the spirit to eternal day. 
Do thou, if gratitude inspire thy breast, 
Spurn the soft fetters of lethargic rest. 
Awake, awake ! and snatch the slumbering lyre, 109 
Let this bright morn and Sandys the song inspire.' 

" I look'd obedience: the celestial Fair 
Smiled like the morn, and vanish'd into air." 



SONNET, ON SEEING MISS HELEN MAEIA 
WILLIAMS WEEP AT A TALE OF DIS- 

TEESS. 

From "The European Magazine," vol. xi.— for 1787— p. 202. In a 
MS. note to a copy of '"An Evening Walk," 1793, Wordsworth 
says, " This is the first of my Poems with the exception of a 
sonnet written when I was a school-Boy and published in ' The 
European Magazine' in June or July, 1786, and signed ' Axiolo- 
gus.' "—Knight, " Wordsworth's Poet. Works," vol. i. p. x.— Ed. 

She wept. — Life's purple tide began to flow 
In languid streams through every thrilling vein ; 
Dim were my swimming eyes — my pulse beat slow, 
And my full heart was swell'd to dear delicious pain. 
Life left my loaded heart, and closing eye ; 5 

A sigh recall'd the wanderer to my breast ; 
Dear was the pause of life, and dear the sigh 
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That call'd the wanderer home, and home to rest. 
That tear proclaims — in thee each virtue dwells, 
And bright will shine in misery's midnight hour ; 
As the soft star of dewy evening tells 11 

What radiant fires were drown'd by day's malig- 
nant pow'r, 
That only wait the darkness of the night 
To cheer the wand'ring wretch with hospitable 
light. 

AXIOLOGUS. 



SONNET. 

Sent in MS. by Dorothy Wordsworth to Miss Pollard in a letter 
dated Forncett, May 6, 1792, "It is only valuable to me," she 
writes, " because the lane which gave birth to it was the 
favourite evening walk of my dear William and me," First 
printed in Professor Knight's ed. of " Poet. Works," vol, iv. p 23, 
—Ed. 

Sweet was the walk along the narrow lane 
At noon, the bank and hedgerows all the way 
Shagged with wild pale-green tufts of fragrant Hay, 
Caught by the hawthorns from the loaded Wain, 
Which Age, with many a slow stoop, strove to 
gain ; 5 

And Childhood, seeming still more busy, took 
His little rake with cunning sidelong look. 
Sauntering to pluck the strawberries wild unseen. 
Noio too, on Melancholy's idle dreams 
Musing, the lone spot with my soul agrees 10 

Quiet and dark ; for through the thick-wove trees 
Scarce peeps the curious Star till solemn gleams 
The clouded Moon, and calls me forth to stray 
Through tall green silent woods and ruins grey. 



THE BIETH OF LOVE. 

Translated from some French stanzas signed "Anon" in "Poems 
by Francis Wraugham, M.A,," 1795 ; the translation being signed 
" Wordsworth." — Ed. 

When Love was born of heavenly line, 

What dire intrigues disturbed Cyfhera's joy ! 

V, N 
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Till Venus cried, " A mother's heart is mine ; 
None but myself shall nurse my boy." 

But, infant as he was, the child 5 

In that divine embrace enchanted lay ; 

And, by the beauty of the vase beguil'd. 
Forgot the beverage — and pin'd away. 

" And must my offspring languish in my sight ? " 
(Alive to all a mother^s pain, 10 

The Queen of Beauty thus her court address'd) 
*' No : Let the most discreet of all my train 

Receive him to her breast : 

Think all, he is the God of young delight." 

Then Tenderness with Candour join'd, 15 

And Gaiety the charming office sought ; 

Nor even Delicacy stayed behind : 
But none of those fair Graces brought 

"Wherewith to nurse the child — and still he pin'd. 

Some fond hearts to Compliance seem'd inclin'd ; 
But she had surely spoil'd the boy : 21 

And sad experience forbade a thought 

On the wild Goddess of Voluptuous Joy. 

Long undecided lay th' important choice, 

Till of the beauteous court, at length, a voice 25 

Pronounced the name of Hope : — The conscious 

child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smil'd. 

Tis said Enjoyment (who averr'd 

The charge belong'd to her alone) 
Jealous that Hope had been preferr'd 30 

Laid snares to make the babe her own. 

Of Innocence the garb she took, 

The blushing mien and downcast look ; 

And came her services to proffer : 
And Hope (what has not Hope believ'dl) 85 

By that seducing air deceiv'd, 

Accepted of the offer. 
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It happen'd that, to sleep inclin'd, 

Deluded Hope for one short hour 

To that false Innocence's power 40 

Her little charge consign'd. 

The Goddess then her lap with sweetmeats fill'd 
And gave, in handfuls gave, the treacherous 
store : 
A wild delirium first the infant thrill'd ; 

But soon upon her breast he sunk— to wake no 
more. 45 



THE CONVICT. 

Published in " Lyrical Ballads," 1798, and omitted after 1798.— Ed. 

The glory of evening was spread through the west ; 

— On the slope of a mountain I stood, 
While the joy that precedes the calm season of 
rest 

Rang loud through the meadow and wood. 

** And must we then part from a dwelling so fair ? " 
In the pain of my spirit I said, 6 

And with a deep sadness I turned, to repair 
To the cell where the convict is laid. 

The thick-ribbed walls that o'ershadow the gate 
Resound ; and the dungeons unfold : 10 

I pause ; and at length, through the glimmering 
grate. 
That outcast of xDity behold. 

His black matted hair on his shoulder is bent, 

And deep is the sigh of his breath, 
And with stedfast dejection his eyes are intent 15 

On the fetters that link him to death. 

'Tis sorrow enough on that visage to gaze, 
That body dismiss 'd from his care ; 
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Yet my fancy has pierced to his heart, and pour- 
trays 
More terrible images there. 20 

His bones are consumed, and his Hfe-blood is dried, 

With wishes the past to undo ; 
And his crime, through the pains that o'erwhelm 
him, descried. 

Still blackens and grows on his view. 

When from the dark synod, or blood-reeking field, 
To his chamber the monarch is led, 26 

All soothers of sense their soft virtue shall yield, 
And quietness pillow his head. 

But if grief, self- consumed, in oblivion would doze, 
And conscience her tortures appease, 30 

'Mid tumult and uproar this man must repose ; 
In the comfortless vault of disease. 

When his fetters at night have so press'd on his 
limbs, 

That the weight can no longer be borne. 
If, while a half-slumber his memory bedims, 35 

The wretch on his pallet should turn. 

While the jail-mastiff howls at the dull clanking 
chain, 

From the roots of his hair there sball start 
A thousand sharp punctures of cold-sweating pain, 

And terror shall leap at his heart. 40 

But now he half-raises his deep-sunken eye, 

And the motion unsettles a tear ; 
The silence of sorrow it seems to supply, 

And asks of me why I am here. 

" Poor victim ! no idle intruder has stood 45 

With o'erweening complacence our state to com- 
pare. 

But one, whose first wish is the wish to be good, 
Is come as a brother thy sorrows to share. 
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"At thy name though compassion her nature resign, 

Though in virtue's proud mouth thy report be a 

stain, 50 

My care, if the arm of the mighty were mine, 

Would plant thee where yet thou might'st 

blossom again." 



ANDEEW JONES. 

Published in " Lyrical Ballads," 1800, 1802, 1805, and in " Poems," 
1815 ; afterwards omitted. — Ed. 

I HATE that Andrew Jones : he'll breed 

His children up to waste and pillage. 

I wish the press-gang or the drum 

With its tantara sound would come,^ 

And sweep him from the village ! 5 

I said not this, because he loves 

Through the long day to swear and tipple ; 

But for the poor dear sake of one 

To whom a foul deed he had done, 

A friendless Man, a travelling Cripple ! 10 

For this poor crawling helpless wretch 

Some Horseman who was passing by, 

A penny on the ground had thrown ; 

But the poor Cripple was alone 

And could not stoop — no help was nigh. 15 

Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground 

For it had long been droughty weather ; 

So with his staff the Cripi)le wrought 

Among the dust till he had brought 

The halfpennies together. 20 

It chanc'd that Andrew pass'd that way 
Just at the time ; and there he found 

" Would, with its rattling music, come," 1815; and so also in 
last verse. — Ed. 
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The Cripple in the mid-day heat 

Standing alone, and at his feet 

He saw the penny on the ground. 25 

He stopp'd ^ and took the penny up : 

And when the Cripple nearer drew, 

Quoth Andrew, "Under half-a-crown, 

What a man finds is all his own. 

And so, my Friend, good-day to you." 30 

And hence I said,- that Andrew's boys 
Will all be train'd to waste and pillage ; 
And wish'd the press-gang, or the di-um 
With its tantara sound, would come 
And sweep him from the village ! 35 



FEAGMENTS INTENDED FOR " MICHAEL." 

From a MS. book of 1802 in Dorothy Words-worth s handwriting. 
The fragments have been placed in order by Professor Knight, 
■vvho printed them in his "Life of Wordsworth," vol. i. pp. 
381-388. Although on the MS. book was written "May to 
December, 1802," these fragments probably belong to 1800, in 
which year " Michael" was first published. — Ed. 

There is a shapeless crowd of unhewn stones 

That lie together, some in heaps, and some 

In lines, that seem to keep themselves alive 

In the last dotage of a dying form. 

At least so seems it to a man who stands 5 

In such a lonely place. 

* ^ -K- * -x- ^ 

I will relate a tale for those who love 
To lie beside the lonely mountain brooks, 
And hear the voices of the winds and flowers. 

It befell 10 

At the first falling of the autumnal snows, 
Old Michael and his son one day went forth 
In search of a stray sheep. It was the time 
When from the heights our shepherds drive their 
flocks 

1 "Stooped", 1815.— Ed. 2 "Say," 1815.— Ed. 
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To gather all their mountain family 15 

Into the homestalls, ere they send them back 

There to defend themselves the winter long. 

Old Michael for this purpose had driven down 

His flock into the vale, but as it chanced, 

A single sheep was wanting. They had sought 20 

The straggler during all the previous day 

All over their own pastures, and beyond. 

And now at sunrise, sallying forth again, 

Far did they go that morning : with their search 

Beginning towards the south, where from Dove 

Crag 25 

(111 home for bird so gentle), they looked down 
On Deep-dale head, and Brothers' water (named 
From those two Brothers that were drowned 

therein) ; 
Thence northward did they pass by Arthur's seat, 
And Fairfield's highest summit, on the right 30 
Leaving St. Sunday's Crag, to Grisdale tarn 
They shot, and over that cloud-loving hill, 
Seat-Sandal, a fond lover of the clouds ; 
Thence up Helvellyn, a superior mount. 
With prospect underneath of Striding edge, 35 

And Grisdale's houseless vale, along the brink 
Of Sheep-cot-cove, and those two other coves. 
Huge skeletons of crags which from the coast 
Of old Helvellyn spread their arms abroad 
And make a stormy harbour for the winds. 49 

Far went these shepherds in their devious quest, 
From mountain ridges peeping as they passed 
Down into every nook ;..... 

and many a sheep 

On height or bottom did they see, in flocks 45 

Or single. And although it needs must seem 
Hard to believe, yet could they well discern 
Even at the utmost distance of two miles, 
(Such strength of vision to the shepherd's eye 
Doth practice give) that neither in the flocks 50 
Nor in the single sheep was what they sought. 
So to Helvellyn 's eastern side they went, 
Down looking on that hollow, where the pool 
Of Thirlmere flashes like a warrior's shield 
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His light high up among the gloomy rocks, 55 

With sight of now and then a straggling gleam 
Of Armath's pleasant fields. And now they came, 
To that high spring which bears no human name. 
As one unknown by others, aptly called 
The fountain of the mists. The father stooped 60 
To drink of the clear water, laid himself 
Flat on the ground, even as a boy might do. 
To drink of the cold well. When in like sort 
His son had drunk, the old man said to him 
That now he might be proud, for he that day 65 
Had slaked his thirst out of a famous well. 
The highest fountain known on British land. 
Thence, journeying on a second time, they passed 
Those small flat stones, which, ranged by travellers' 

hands 
In cyphers on Helvellyn's highest ridge, 70 

Lie loose on the bare turf, some half o'ergrown 
By the grey moss, but not a single stone 
Unsettled by a wanton blow from foot 
Of shepherd, man or boy. They have respect 
For strangers who have travelled far perhaps, 75 
For men who in such places, feeling there 
The grandeur of the earth, have left inscribed 
Their epitaph, which rain and snow 
And the strong wind have reverenced. 



There follows the passage given in the note on " Michael," vol. i. 
pp. 398, 399, beginning " Though in these occupations they would 
pass," with a few various readings, and between the line " Con- 
ceits, devices," etc. and the last line, " The fancies of a solitary- 
man," the following: 

Of alterations human hands might make 80 

Among the mountains, fens which might be 

drained. 
Mines opened, forests planted, and rocks split. 

On a latter page of Dorothy Wordsworth's MS. is found the 
following : 

At length the boy 
Said, " Fatlier 'tis lost labour ; with your leave 
I will go back and range a second time 85 
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The grounds which we have hunted through before." 
So saying, homeward, down the hill the boy 
Sprang like a gust of wind : and with a heart 
Brimful of glory said within himself, 
" I know where I shall find him, though the storm 
Have driven him twenty miles." 91 

For ye must know ^ that though the storm 
Drive one of these poor creatures miles and miles, 
If he can crawl he will return again 
To his own hills, the spots where when a lamb 95 
He learned to pasture at his mother's side. 
Bethinking him of this, again the boy 
Pursued his way toward a brook, whose course 
Was through that unfenced track of mountain 

ground 
Which to his father's little farm belonged, 100 

The home and ancient birthright of their flock. 
Down the deep channel of the stream he went, 
Prying through every nook. Meanwhile the rain 
Began to fall upon the mountain tops. 
Thick storm, and heavy, which for three hours' 

space 105 

Abated not ; and all that time the boy 
Was busy in his search, until at length 
He spied the sheep upon a plot of grass. 
An island in the brook. It was a place 
Kemote and deep, piled round with rocks, where 

foot 110 

Of man or beast was seldom used to tread. 
But now when everywhere the summer grass 
Began to fail, this sheep by hunger pressed 
Had left his fellows, made his way alone 
To the green plot of pasture in the brook. 115 

Before the boy knew well what he had seen 
He leapt upon the island, with proud heart, 
And with a shepherd's joy. Immediately 
The sheep sprang forward to the further shore, 
And was borne headlong by the roaring flood. 120 
At this the boy looked round him and his heart 



1 The words from " and with a heart" to " For ye must know " 
are erased in the MS. — Ed. 
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Fainted with fear. Thrice did he turn his face 
To either bank, nor could he summon up 
The courage that was needful to leap back 
'Cross the tempestuous torrent ; so he stood 125 
A prisoner on the island, not without 
More than one thought of death, and his last hour. 
Meantime the father had returned alone 
To his own home, and now at the approach 
Of evening he went forth to meet his son, 130 

Nor could he guess the cause for which the boy- 
Had stayed so long. The shepherd took his way 
Up his own mountain grounds, where, as he walked 
Along the steep that overhung the brook, 
He seemed to hear a voice, which was again 135 
Repeated, like the whistling of a kite. 
At this, not knowing why — as often-times 
The old man afterwards was heard to say — 
Down to the brook he went, and tracked its course 
Upwards among the o'erhanging rocks ; nor 140 
Had he gone far ere he espied the boy 
Right in the middle of the roaring stream. 
"Without distress or fear the shepherd heard 
The outcry of his son : he stretched his staff 
Towards him, bade him leap, which word scarce 
said 145 

The boy was safe 



No doubt if you in terms direct had asked 
Whether he loved the mountains, true it is 
That with blunt repetition of your words 
He might have stared at you, and said that they 
Were frightful to behold, but had you then 151 

Discoursed with him 

Of his own business, and the goings on 

Of earth and sky, then truly had you seen 

That in his thoughts there were obscurities, 155 

Wonder, and admiration, things that wrought 

Not less than a religion of his heart. 

And if it was his fortune to converse 

With any who could talk of common things 

In an unusual way, and give to them. 160 
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Unusual aspects, or by questions apt 

Wake sudden recognitions, that were like 

Creations in the mind (and were indeed 

Creations often) then when he discoursed 

Of mountain sights, this untaught shepherd stood 

Before the man with whom he so conversed 166 

And looked at him as with a poet's eye. 

But speaking of the vale in which he dwelt, 

And these bare rocks, if you had asked if he 

For other pasture would exchange the same 170 

And dwell elsewhere 

. you then had seen 
At once what spirit of love was in his heart. 



FRAGMENTS. 

Being transcripts by Dorothy Wordsworth in her MS. book (1802 
or 1800?); first published by Professor Knight in his "Life of 
Wordsworth," vol. i. p. 389.— Ed, 

1. 

Along the mazes of this song I go 

As inward motions of the wandering thought 

Lead me, or outward circumstance impels. 

Thus do I urge a never-ending way 

Year after year, with many a sleep between, 

Through joy and sorrow ; if my lot be joy 

More joyful if it be with sorrow sooth'd. 

2. 
The rains at length have ceas'd, the winds are still'd, 
The stars shine brightly between clouds at rest, 
And as a cavern is with darkness fill'd. 
The vale is by a mighty sound possess'd. 

3. 

Witness thou 
The dear companion of my lonely walk, 
My hope, my joy, my sister, and my friend, 
Or something dearer still, if reason knows 
A dearer thought, or in the heart of love 
There be a dearer name. 
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AMONG ALL LOVELY THINGS MY 
LOVE HAD BEEN. 

Written April 12, 1802; published in "Poems in two volumes," 
1807 ; not reprinted by Wordsworth. In a letter to Coleridge 

of April, 1802, Wordsworth writes: "I parted from M on 

Monday afternoon about six o'clock, a little on this side Rushy- 
ford. Soon after I missed my road in the midst of the storm. 
BetAveen the beginnin^^ of Lord Darlinojton's park at Eaby and 
two or three miles beyond Staindrop I composed the poem. . . . 
The incident of the poem took place about seven years ago 
between my sister and me." Dorothy Wordsworth, who names 
the poem "The Glow- -worm," gives a similar account of its com- 
position in her Journal. See Professor Knight's " Life of Words- 
worth," vol, i. p. 307. — Ed. 

Among all lovely things my Love had. been ; 
Had noted well the stars, all flowers that grew 
About her home ; but she had never seen 
A Glow-worm, never one, and this I knew. 

While riding near her home one stormy night 5 

A single Glow-worm did I chance to espy ; 

I gave a fervent welcome to the sight, 

And from my Horse I leapt ; great joy had I. 

Upon a leaf the Glow-worm did I lay, 
To bear it with me through the stormy night : 10 
And, as before, it shone without dismay ; 
Albeit putting forth a fainter light. 

When to the Dwelling of my Love I came, 

I went into the Orchard quietly ; 

And left the Glow-worm, blessing it by name, 15 

Laid safely by itself, beneath a Tree. 

The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped with fear ; 
At night the Glow-worm shone beneath the Tree : 
I led my Lucy to the spot, " Look here ! " 
Oh ! joy it was for her, and joy for me ! 20 

1802. 
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INSCEIPTION FOE A SUMMEE HOUSE 
IN THE OECHAEB, TOWN END, GEAS- 
MEEE. 

Wordsworth writes to Sir G. Beaumont, Grasmere, December 25. 
1804 : " We have lately built in our little rocky orchard a circular 
nut lined with moss, like a wren's nest, and coated on the outside 
with heath, that stands most charmingly, with several views from 
the different sides of it, of the Lake, the Valley, and the Church. 
... I will copy a dwarf inscription which I wrote for it the other 
day, before the building was entirely finished, which indeed it is 
not yet."— Ed. 

No whimsy of the purse is here, 
No pleasure-house forlorn ; 
Use, comfort, do this roof endear ; 
A tributary shed to cheer 
The little cottage that is near. 
To help it and adorn. 



TO THE EVENING STAE OVEE GEASMEEE 
WATEE, JULY, 1806. 

From a transcript in Dorothy Wordsworth's MS, book; first pub- 
lished by Professor Knight in his " Life of Wordsworth," vol. i. 
pp. 389-390.— Ed. 

The Lake is thine, 
The mountains too are thine, some clouds there are, 
Some little feeble stars, but all is thine, 
Thou, thou art king, and sole proprietor. 

A moon among her stars, a mighty vale, 5 

Fresh as the freshest field, scoop'd out, and green 
As is the greenest billow of the sea. 

The multitude of little rocky hills, 

Eocky and green, that do like islands rise 

From the flat meadow lonely there. 10 
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GEORGE AND SARAH GREEN. 

Written in 1808 ; first published in De Quincey's " Recollections of 
Grasmere," " Tait's Magazine," Sept., 1839. Professor Knight 
gives variations from a MS. copy made by Dorothy Wordsworth 
for Lady Beaumont, April 20, 1808 ; and of four additional stanzas 
in the MS. (following stanza 4) he gives the following : 

" Our peace is of the immortal soul. 

Our anguish is of clay ; 
Such bounty is in Heaven : so pass 

The bitterest pangs away." 

For the story of the Greens, see De Quincey's " Early Memorials 
of Grasmere." — Ed. 

Who weeps for strangers ? Many wept 

For George and Sarah Green ; 
Wept for that pair's unhappy fate, 

Whose grave may here be seen. 

By night, upon these stormy fells, 5 

Did wife and husband roam ; 
Six httle ones at home had left, 

And could not find that home. 

For any dwelling-place of man 

As vainly did they seek. 10 

He perish'd ; and a voice was heard — 

The widow's lonely shriek. 

Not many steps, and she was left 

A body without life — 14 

A few short steps were the chain that bound 
The husband to the wife. 

Noio do those sternly-featured hills 

Look gently on this grave ; 
And quiet now are the depths of air, 

As a sea without a wave. 20 

But deeper lies the heart of peace 

In quiet more profound ; 
The heart of quietness is here 
Within this churchyard bound. 
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And from all agony of mind 25 

It keeps them safe, and far 
From fear and grief, and from all need 

Of sun or guiding star. 

darkness of the grave ! how deep, 
After that living night — 30 

That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright ? 

sacred marriage-bed of death, 

That keeps them side by side 
In bond of peace, in bond of love, 35 

That may not be untied I 



TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF THE ^NEID. 

Written in or about 1816; first published in "The Philological 
Museum," 1832. For comment and criticism by Wordsworth 
himself, and by Coleridge, see Knight's "Life of Wordsworth," 
vol. ii. pp. 296-302. Wordsworth translated three books of the 
jEneid, of which translation this fragment is the only portion 
published. — Ed. 

To THE Editors of the "Philological Museum." 

Your letter, reminding me of an expectation I some time since held 
out to you of allowing some specimens of my translation from 
the .ffineid to be printed in the " Philological Museum," was not 
very acceptable ; for I had abandoned the thought of ever sending 
into the world any part of that experiment — for it was nothing 
more — an experiment begun for amusement, and I now think a 
less fortunate one than when I first named it to you. Having 
been displeased in modern translations with the additions of 
incongruous matter, I began to translate with a resolve to keep 
clear of that fault, by adding nothing ; but I became convinced 
that a spirited translation can scarcely be accomplished in the 
English language without admitting a principle of compensation. 
On this point, however, I do not wish to insist, and merely send 
the following passage, taken at random, from a Avish to comply 
with your request. — W. W. 

But Cytherea, studious to invent 
Arts yet untried, upon new counsels bent. 
Resolves that Cupid, chang'd in form and face 
To young Ascanius, should assume his place ; 
Present the maddening gifts, and kindle heat 5 
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Of passion at the bosom's inmost seat. 

She dreads the treacherous house, the double 

tongue ; 
She burns, she frets — by Juno's rancour stung ; 
The calm of night is powerless to remove 9 

These cares, and thus she speaks to winged Love : 

*' son, my strength, my power! who dost 
despise 
(What, save thyself, none dares through earth and 

skies) 
The giant-quelling bolts of Jove, I flee, 
O son, a suppliant to thy deity 1 
What perils meet iiEneas in his course, 15 

How Juno's hate with unrelenting force 
Pursues thy brother — this to thee is known ; 
And oft-times hast thou made my griefs thine own. 
Him now the generous Dido by soft chains 
Of bland entreaty at her court detains ; 20 

Junonian hospitalities prepare 
Such apt occasion that I dread a snare. 
Hence, ere some hostile God can intervene, 
Would I, by previous wiles, inflame the queen 
With passion for ^neas, such strong love 25 

That at my beck, mine only, she shall move. 
Hear, and assist ; — the father's mandate calls 
His young Ascanius to the Tyrian walls ; 
He comes, my dear delight, — and costliest things 
Preserv'd from fire and flood for presents brings. 
Him will I take, and in close covert keep, 31 

'Mid groves Idalian, lull'd to gentle sleep, 
Or on Cythera's far-sequestered steep. 
That he may neither know what hope is mine. 
Nor by his presence traverse the design. 35 

Do thou, but for a single night's brief space. 
Dissemble ; be that boy in form and face ! 
And when enraptured Dido shall receive 
Thee to her arms, and kisses interweave 
With many a fond embrace, while joy runs high, 
And goblets crown the proud festivity, 41 

Instil thy subtle poison, and inspire. 
At every touch, an unsuspected fire." 
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Love, at the word, before his mother's sight 
Puts off his wings, and walks, with proud delight, 
Like young lulus ; but the gentlest dews 46 

Of slumber Venus sheds, to circumfuse 
The true Ascanius steep'd in placid rest ; 
Then wafts him, cherish'd on her careful breast. 
Through upper air to an IdaHan glade, 50 

Where he on soft amm-acus is laid, 
With breathing flowers embraced, and fragrant 

shade. 
But Cupid, following cheerily his guide 
Achates, with the gifts to Carthage hied ; 
And, as the hall he entered, there, between 55 

The sharers of her golden couch, was seen 
Keclin'd in festal pomp the Tyrian queen. 
The Trojans too (>Eneas at their head), 
On couches lie, with purple overspread : 
Meantime in canisters is heap'd the bread, 60 

Pellucid water for the hands is borne, 
And napkins of smooth texture, finely shorn. 
Within are fifty handmaids, who prepare. 
As they in order stand, the dainty fare ; 
And fume the household deities with store 65 

Of odorous incense ; while a hundred more 
Match'd with an equal number of like age. 
But each of manly sex, a docile page, 
Marshal the banquet, giving with due grace 
To cup or viand its appointed place. 70 

The Tyrians rushing in, an eager band, 
Tlieir painted couches seek, obedient to command. 
They look with wonder on the gifts — they gaze 
Upon lulus, dazzled with the rays 
That from his ardent countenance are flung, 75 
And charm'd to hear his simulating tongue ; 
Nor pass unprais'd the robe and veil divine. 
Bound which the yellow flowers and wandering 
foliage twine. 

But chiefly Dido, to the coming ill 
Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to fill ; 80 
She views the gifts ; upon the child then turns 
Insatiable looks, and gazing burns. 

V. o 
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To ease a father's cheated love he hung 

Upon iEneas, and around him clung ; 

Then seeks the queen ; with her his arts he tries ; 

She fastens on the boy enamour'd eyes, 86 

Clasps in her arms, nor weens (0 lot unblest !) 

How great a God, incumbent o'er her breast, 

Would fill it with his spirit. He, to please 

His Acidalian mother, by degrees 90 

Blots out Sichaeus, studious to remove 

The dead, by influx of a living love. 

By stealthy entrance of a perilous guest, 

Troubling a heart that had been long at rest. 

Now when the viands were withdrawn, and 

ceas'd 95 

The first division of the splendid feast. 
While round a vacant board the chiefs recline. 
Huge goblets are brought forth ; they crown the 

wine ; 
Voices of gladness roll the walls around ; 
Those gladsome voices from the courts rebound ; 
From gilded rafters many a blazing light 101 

Depends, and torches overcome the night. 
The minutes fly — till, at the queen's command, 
A bowl of state is offered to her hand : 
Then she, as Belus wont, and all the line 105 

From Belus, filled it to the brim with wine ; 
Silence ensued. " Jupiter, whose care 
Is hospitable dealing, grant my prayer ! 
Productive day be this of lasting joy 
To Tyrians, and these exiles driven from Troy ; 110 
A day to future generations dear ! 
Let Bacchus, donor of soul-quick'ning cheer, 
Be present ; kindly Juno, be thou near ! 
And, Tyrians, may your choicest favours wait 
Upon this hour, the bond to celebrate ! " 115 

She spake and shed an offering on the board ; 
Then sipp'd the bowl whence she the wine had 

pour'd 
And gave to Bitias, urging the prompt lord ; 
He rais'd the bowl, and took a long deep 

draught ; 
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Then every chief in turn the beverage quaff d. 120 

Graced with redundant hair, lopas sings 
The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings, 
The labours of the Sun, the lunar wanderings ; 
When human kind, and brute ; what natural 

powers 
Engender lightning, whence are falling showers. 
He chaunts Arcturus, — that fraternal twain 126 
The glittering Bears, — the Pleiads fraught with 

rain ; 
— Why suns in winter, shunning heaven's steep 

heights 
Post seaward, — what impedes the tardy nights. 
The learned song from Tyrian hearers draws 130 
Loud shouts, — the Trojans echo the applause. 
— But, lengthening out the night with converse 

new. 
Large draughts of love unhappy Dido drew ; 
Of Priam ask'd, of Hector — o'er and o'er — 
What arms the son of bright Aurora wore ; — 135 
What steeds the car of Diomed could boast; 
Among the leaders of the Grecian host 
How looked Achilles, their dread iDaramount — 
" But nay — the fatal wiles, O guest, recount. 
Retrace the Grecian cunning from its source, 140 
Your own grief and your friends' — your wander- 
ing course ; 
For now, till this seventh summer have ye rang'd 
The sea, or trod the earth, to peace estrang'd." 



SONNET. 

Author's Voyage Down the Rhine (Thirty 
Years Ago). 

This sonnet appears in "Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
1820," published 1822; it was never reprinted by the author. 
—Ed. 

The confidence of Youth our only Art, 
And Hope gay Pilot of the bold design, 
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We saw the living Landscapes of the Rhine, 
Reach after reach, salute us and depart ; 
Slow sink the Spires, — and up again they start ! 5 
But who shall count the Towers as they recline 
O'er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding, with shattered crests, the eye athwart ? 
More touching still, more perfect was the pleasure, 
When hurrying forward till the slackening stream 10 
Spread like a spacious Mere, we there could 

measure 
A smooth free course along the watery gleam, 
Think calmly on the past, and mark at leisure 
Features which else had vanished like a dream. 



COMPOSED WHEN A PROBABILITY EXIS- 
TED OF OUR BEING OBLIGED TO 
QUIT RYDAL MOUNT AS A RESIDENCE. 

First published in Professor Knight's "Life of Wordsworth," 
vol. iii. pp. 117-123. No. IX. of "Inscriptions" (p. 78) seems to 
have been written on the same occasion. The date is 1826. — Ed. 

The doubt to which a wavering hope had clung 
Is fled ; we must depart, willing or not ; 
Sky-piercing Hills ! must bid farewell to you 
And all that ye look down upon with pride. 
With tenderness embosom ; to your paths, 5 

And pleasant dwellings, to familiar trees 
And wild-flowers known as well as if our hands 
Had tended them : and O pellucid Spring ! 
Unheard of, save in one small hamlet, here 
Not undistinguished, for of wells that ooze 10 

Or founts that gurgle from yon craggy steep, 
Their common sire, thou only bear'st his name. 
Insensibly the foretaste of this parting 
Hath ruled my steps, and seals me to thy side. 
Mindful that thou (ah I wherefore by my Muse 15 
So long unthanked) hast cheered a simple board 
With beverage pure as ever fixed the choice 
Of hermit, dubious where to scoop his cell; 
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Which Persian kings might envy ; and thy meek 
And gentle aspect oft hast [? hath] ministered 20 
To finer uses. They for me must cease ; 
Days will pass on, the year, if years be given, 
Fade, — and the moralising mind derive 
No lessons from the presence of a Power 
By the inconstant nature we inherit 25 

Unmatched in delicate beneficence ; 
For neither unremitting rains avail 
To swell thee into voice ; nor longest drought 
Thy bounty stints, nor can thy beauty mar, 
Beauty not therefore wanting change to stir 30 
The fancy pleased by spectacles unlooked for. 
Nor yet, perchance, translucent Spring, had 
tolled 
The Norman curfew bell when human hands 
First offered help that the deficient rock 
Might overarch thee, from pernicious heat 35 

Defended, and appropriate to man's need. 
Such ties will not be severed : but, when we 
Are gone, what summer loiterer will regard, 
Inquisitive, thy countenance, will peruse. 
Pleased to detect the dimpling stir of life, 40 

The breathing faculty with wliich thou yield'st 
(Tho' a mere goblet to the careless eye) 
Boons inexhaustible ? Who, hurrying on 
With a step quickened by November's cold. 
Shall pause, the skill admiring that can work 45 
Upon thy chance-defilements — withered twigs 
That, lodged within thy crystal dejjths, seem bright, 
As if they from a silver tree had fallen — 
And oaken leaves that, driven by whirling blasts, 
Sunk down, and lay immersed in dead repose 50 
For Time's invisible tooth to prey upon. 
Unsightly objects and uncoveted, 
Till thou with crystal bead-drops didst encrust 
Their skeletons, turned to brilliant ornaments. 
But, from thy bosom, should some venturous hand 
Abstract those gleaming relics, and ujplift them, 56 
However gently, toward the vulgar air, 
At once their tender brightness disappears. 
Leaving the intermeddler to upbraid 
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His folly. Thus (I feel it while I speak), 60 

Thus, with the fibres of these thoughts it fares ; 
And oh ! how much, of all that love creates 
Or beautifies, like changes undergo, 
Suffers like loss when drawn out of the soul, 
Its silent laboratory ! Words should say 65 

(Could they depict the marvels of thy cell) 
How often I have marked a plumy fern 
From the live rock with grace inimitable 
Bending its apex toward a paler self 
Keflected all in perfect lineaments — 70 

Shadow and substance kissing point to point 
In mutual stillness ; or, if some faint breeze 
Entering the cell gave restlessness to one, 
The other, glassed in thy unruffled breast, 
Partook of every motion, met, retired, 75 

And met again. Such playful sympathy. 
Such delicate caress as in the shape 
Of this green plant had aj)tly recompensed 
For baffled lips and disappointed arms 
And hopeless pangs, the spirit of that youth, 80 
The fair Narcissus by some pitying God 
Changed to a crimson flower ; when he, whose pride 
Provoked a retribution too severe, 
Had pined ; upon his watery duplicate 
Wasting that love the nymphs implored in vain. 85 
Thus while my fancy wanders, thou, clear Spring, 
Moved (shall I say?) like a dear friend who meets 
A parting moment with her loveliest look. 
And seemingly her happiest, look so fair 
It frustrates its own purpose, and recalls 90 

The grieved one whom it meant to send away — 
Dost tempt me by disclosures exquisite 
To linger, bending over thee : for now. 
What witchcraft, mild enchantress, may with thee 
Compare I thy earthly bed a moment past 95 

Palpable to sight as the dry ground, 
Eludes perception, not by rippling air 
Concealed, nor through effect of some impure 
Upstirring ; but, abstracted by a charm 
Of my own cunning, earth mysteriously 100 

From under thee hath vanished, and slant beams 
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The silent inquest of a western sun, 

Assisting, lucid well-spring ! Thou revealest 

Communion without check of herbs and flowers 

And the vault's hoary sides to which they clmg, 105 

Imaged in downward show ; the flower, the herbs, 

These not of earthly texture, and the vault 

Not there diminutive, but through a scale 

Of vision less and less distinct, descending 

To gloom imperishable. So (if truths 110 

The highest condescend to be set forth 

By processes minute), even so — when thought 

Wins help from something greater than herself — 

Is the firm basis of habitual sense 

Supplanted, not for treacherous vacancy 115 

And blank dissociation from a world 

We love, but that the residues of flesh, 

Mirrored, yet not too strictly, may refine 

To Spirit ; for the idealising Soul 

Time wears the features of Eternity ; 120 

And Nature deepens into Nature's God. 

Millions of kneeling Hindoos at this day 
Bow to the watery element, adored 
In their vast stream, and if an age hath been 
(As books and haply votive altars vouch) 125 

When British floods were worshipped, some faint 

trace 
Of that idolatry, through monkish rites 
Transmitted far as living memory, 
Might wait on thee, a silent monitor, 
On thee, bright Spring, a bashful little one, 130 
Yet to the measure of thy promises 
True, as the mightiest ; upon thee, sequestered 
For meditation, nor inopportune 
For social interest such as I have shared. 
Peace to the sober matron who shall dip 135 

Her pitcher here at early dawn, by me 
No longer greeted — to the tottering sire. 
For whom like service, now and then his choice, 
Believes the tedious holiday of age — 
Thoughts raised above the Earth while here he 
sits 140 

Feeding on sunshine — to the blushing girl 
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Who here forgets her errand, nothing loth 
To be waylaid by her betrothed, peace 
And pleasure sobered down to happiness ! 

But should these hills be ranged by one whose 
soul 145 

Scorning love-whispers shrinks from love itself 
As Fancy's snare for female vanity. 
Here may the aspirant find a trysting-place 
For loftier intercourse. The Muses crowned 
With wreaths that have not faded to this hour 150 
Sprung from high Jove, of sage Mnemosyne 
Enamoured, so the fable runs ; but they 
Certes were self-taught damsels, scattered births 
Of many a Grecian vale, who sought not praise, 
And, heedless even of listeners, warbled out 155 
Their own emotions given to mountain air 
In notes which mountain echoes would take up 
Boldly and bear away to softer life ; 
Hence deified as sisters they were bound 
Together in a never-dying choir ; 160 

Who with their Hippocrene and grottoed fount 
Of Castaly, attest that Woman's heart 
Was in the limpid age of this stained world 
The most assured seat of ... . 164 

And new-born waters, deemed the happiest source 
Of inspiration for the conscious lyre. 

Lured by the crystal element in times 
Stormy and fierce, the Maid of Arc withdrew 
From human converse to frequent alone 
The Fountain of the Fairies. What to her, 170 
Smooth summer dreams, old favours of the place, 
Pageant and revels of blithe elves — to her 
Whose country groan'd under a foreign scourge ? 
She pondered murmurs that attuned her ear 
For the reception of far other sounds 175 

Than their too happy minstrelsy, — a voice 
Beached her with supernatural mandates charged 
More awful than the chambers of dark earth 
Have virtue to send forth. Upon the marge 
Of the benignant fountain, while she stood 180 
Gazing intensely, the translucent lymph 
Darkened beneath the shadow of her thoughts 
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As if swift clouds swept o'er [? over] it, or caught 

War's tincture, 'mid the forest green and still, 

Turned into blood before her heart-sick eye. 185 

Erelong, forsaking all her natural haunts, 

All her accustomed offices and cares 

Kelinquishing, but treasuring every law 

And grace of feminine humanity, 

The chosen rustic urged a warlike steed 190 

Toward the beleaguered city, in the might 

Of prophecy, accoutred to fulfil. 

At the sword's point, visions conceived in love. 

The cloud of rooks descending through mid air 
Softens its evening uproar towards a close 195 
Near and more near ; for this protracted strain 
A warning not unwelcome. Fare thee well ! 
Emblem of equanimity and truth, 
Farewell ! — if thy composure be not ours, 
Yet as thou still when we are gone wilt keep 200 
Thy living chaplet of fresh flowers and fern. 
Cherished in shade though peeped at by the sun ; 
So shall our bosoms feel a covert growth 
Of grateful recollections, tribute due 
To thy obscure and modest attributes 205 

To thee, dear Spring, and all-sustaining Heaven ! 



WEITTEN IN THE STEANGEKS' BOOK AT 
"THE STATION," OPPOSITE BOWNESS. 

The only apology for preserving this trifle which can be offered, is 
that it has already appeared in print, and something is added to 
our knowledge of Wordsworth by becoming aware that he could 
on an occasion be playful, or try to be playful, in rhyme. "The 
Strangers' Book at the Station" writes Prof essor Knight ("Life of 
Wordsworth," vol. ii. p. 373, note) "contains the following: 
' Lord and Lady Darlington, Lady Vane, Miss Taylor and Captain 
Stamp pronounce this Lake superior to Lac de Genfeve, Lago de 
Como. Lago Maggiore, L'Eau de Zurich, Loch Lomond, Loch 
Katerine, or the Lakes of Killaruey.' On seeing the above 
Wordsworth wrote : " 

My Lord and Lady Darlington, 

I would not speak in snarling tone ; 
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Nor to you, good Lady Vane, 

Would I give a moment's pain ; 

Nor Miss Taylor, Captain Stamp, 5 

Would I your flights of memory cramp. 

Yet, having spent a summer's day 

On the green margin of Loch Tay, 

And doubled (prospect ever bettering) 

The mazy reaches of Loch Katerine, 10 

And more than once been free at Luss, 

Loch Lomond's beauties to discuss. 

And wished, at least, to hear the blarney 

Of the sly boatmen of Killarney, 

And dipped my hand in danciug wave 15 

Of Eau de Zurich, Lac Geneve, 

And bowed to many a major-domo 

On stately terraces of Como, 

And seen the Simplon's forehead hoary, 

Eeclined on Lago Maggiore, 20 

At breathless eventide at rest 

On the broad water's placid breast. 

I, not insensible. Heaven knows, 

To all the charms this Station shows. 

Must tell you. Captain, Lord aiid Ladies, 25 

For honest worth one poet's trade is, 

That your praise apj)ears to me 

Folly's own hyperbole.^ 



TO THE UTILITAKIANS. 

Sent in a letter to H. Crabb Eobinson, dated May 5, 1833.— Ed. 

AvAUNT this oeconomic rage ! 

What would it bring ? — an iron age. 

Where Fact with heartless search explored 

Shall be Imagination's Lord, 

And sway with absolute controul 6 

The god-like functions of the Soul. 

1 No date is given ; but the reference to Killarney looks as if it 
were earlier than his Irish tour of 1829.— Ed. 
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Not thus can knowledge elevate 

Our Nature from her fallen state. 

With sober Reason Faith unites 

To vindicate the ideal rights 10 

Of human-kind — the tone agreeing 

Of objects with internal seeing, 

Of effort with the end of Being. 



A CENTO MADE BY WORDSWORTH. 

Published, among "Evening Voluntaries" in "Yarrow Eevisited 
and other Poems," 1835 ; afterwards omitted. — Ed. 

" For printing [the following piece] some reason should be given, 
as not a word of it is original : it is simply a fine stanza of Aken- 
side, connected with a still finer from Beattie, by a couplet from 
Thomson. This practice, in which the author sometimes indulges, 
of linking together, in his own mind, favourite passages from 
different authors, seems in itself unobjectionable : but, as the 
publishing such compilations might lead to confusion in litera- 
ture, he should deem himself inexcusable in giving this specimen, 
were it not from a hope that it might open to others a harmless 
source of private gratification," 

Throned in the Sun's descending car 

What Power unseen diffuses far 

This tenderness of mind ? 

What Genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God in whispers from the wood 5 

Bids every thought be kind ? 



ever pleasing Solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good, 
Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 

Thy charms my only theme ; 10 

My haunt the hollow cliff whose Pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream ; 
Whence the scared Owl on pinions grey 

Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale sails away 15 

To more profound repose ! 
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SQUIB. 

Sent March 26, 1836, to Crabb Eobinson ; written, Wordsworth 
says, immediately on reading Evans's "modest self-defence 
speech the other day." George de Lacy Evans, an advanced 
radical reformer, was elected M.P. for Westminster in 1833. In 
1835 he took command of the British Legion raised for the service 
of the Queen Eegent of Spain against Don Carlos. The Squib 
and the Epigram, which follows, are printed in Knight's "Life 
of Wordsworth," vol. iii. pp. 361, 362.— Ed. 

Said red-ribboned Evans : 

" My legions in Spain 

Were at sixes and sevens ; 

Now they^re famished or slain : 

But no fault of mine, 5 

For, like brave Philip Sidney, 

In campaigning I shine, 

A true knight of his kidney. 

Sound flogging and fighting 

No chief, on my troth, 10 

E'er took such delight in 

As I in them both. 

Fontarabbia can tell 

How my eyes watched the foe, 

Hernani knows well 15 

That our feet are not slow ; 

Our hospitals, too, 

They are matchless in story ; 

Where her thousands Fate slew. 

All panting for glory." 20 

Alas for this Hero I 

His fame touched the skies. 

Then fell below zero. 

Never, never to rise ! 

For him to Westminster 25 

Did Prudence convey. 

There safe as a Spinster 

The Patriot to play. 

But why be so glad on 

His feats or his fall ? 30 

He's got his red ribbon, 

And laughs at us all. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Mrs. Wordsworth sent the following (1836) to Crabb Eobinson 
in answer to [the inquiry if her husband had ever written an 
epigram. — Ed. 

" To show you that we can write an epigram, we 
we do not say a good one : 

"on an event in col. Evans's redoubted 
performances in spain. 

*' The Ball whizz'd by, — it grazed his ear, 

And whispered as it flew, 
' I only touch — not take — don't fear, 
For both, my honest Buccaneer ! 

Are to the Pillory due.' 

" The producer thinks it not amiss, as being mur- 
mured between sleep and awake over the fire while 
thinking of you last night." 



TWO TRANSLATIONS OF A QUATRAIN BY 
MICHELANGELO, AND A TRANSLATION 
FROM THE LATIN OF THOMAS WARTON.' 

Written in vol. i. of Lord Coleridge's copy of " Wordsworth's 
Poetical Works," ed. 1836-1837. Date unascertained; first pub- 
lished by Professor Knight. The quatrain, found in Vasari, 
was written in reply to a quatrain by Giovan Battista Strozzi, 
suggested by Michelangelo's statue of Night. See Symond's 
" Life of Michelangelo," vol. ii. pp. 35, 36. — Ed. 

Grateful is Sleep ; my life in stone bound fast 
More grateful still : while wrong and shame shall 

last. 
On me can Time no happier state bestow 
Than to be left unconscious of the woe. 
Ah then, lest you awaken me, speak low. 5 

1 Warton's Latin verses are as follows : 

" Somne veni ! quamvis placidissima Mortis imago es, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 
Hue ades, baud abiture cit5 ! nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori ! " 
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Grateful is Sleep, more grateful still to be 

Of marble ; for while shameless wrong and woe 

Prevail, 'tis best to neither hear nor see. 

Then wake me not, I pray you. Hush, speak low. 

Come, gentle Sleep, Death's image tho' thou art, 10 
Come, share my couch, nor s]3eedily depart ; 
How sweet thus living without life to lie. 
Thus without death how sweet it is to die. 



INSCRIPTION ON A ROCK AT RYDAL 
MOUNT. (1838.) 

Would'st thou be gathered to Christ's chosen flock, 
Shun the broad way too easily explored, 
And let thy path be hewn out of the Rock, 
The living Rock of God's eternal Word. 



PROTEST AGAINST THE BALLOT. (1838.) 

Written 1838 ; first published in the collected volume of " Sonnets," 
1838, and again in an addition of thirty-two pages intended as a 
supplement to tlie stereotyped editions, the Advertisement of 
this supplement being dated Nov. 20th, 1839 ; afterwards omitted. 
The second sonnet on the same subject, " Said Secrecy to Fraud," 
given in a note in " Sonnets," 1838, was retained in later editions. 
—Ed. 

Forth rushed from Envy sprung and Self-conceit, 

A Power misnamed the Spirit of Reform, 

And through the astonished Island swept in storm. 

Threatening to lay all Orders at her feet 

That crossed her way. Now stoops she to entreat 

Licence to hide at intervals her head 6 

Where she may work, safe, undisquieted. 

In a close Box, covert for Justice meet. 

St. George of England ! keep a watchful eye 

Fixed on the Suitor ; frustrate her request — 10 

Stifle her hope ; for, if the State comply, 

From such Pandorian gift may come a Pest 

Worse than the Dragon that bowed low his crest, 

Pierced by thy spear in glorious victory. 
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A POET TO HIS GEANDCHILD. 



SEQUEL TO " A PLEA FOR AUTHORS 



>» 1 



Written 1838 ; first published in the collected volume of " Sonnets," 
1838, and again in the Supplement, 1839, mentioned in note to 
"Protest against the Ballot"; afterwards omitted. Much corre- 
spondence on the subject of copyright will be found in Knight's 
" Life of Wordsworth," vol. iii. — Ed. 

" Son of my buried Son, while thus thy hand 

Is claspmg mine, it saddens me to think 

How Want may press thee down, and with thee 

sink 
Thy Children left unfit, through vain demand 
Of culture, even to feel or understand 5 

My simplest Lay that to their memory 
May cling ; — hard fate ! which haply need not be 
Did Justice mould the Statutes of the Land. 
A Book time-cherished and an honoured name 
Are high rewards ; but bound they nature's claim 
Or Reason's ? No — hopes spun in timid line 11 
From out the bosom of a modest home 
Extend through unambitious years to come, 
My careless Little-one, for thee and thine ! " 

May 23, 1838. 



ON A PORTRAIT OF L F., [ISABELLA 
FENWICK] PAINTED BY MARGARET 
GILLIES. 

First published in " Memoirs of William Wordsworth," by Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, 1851.— Ed. 

We gaze — nor grieve to think that we must die. 
But that the precious love this friend hath sown 
Within our hearts, the love whose flower hath 
blown 

1 See vol. iii. p. 64. — Ed. 
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Bright as if heaven were ever in its eye, 

Will pass so soon from human memory ; 5 

And not by strangers to our blood alone, 

But by our best descendants be unknown, 

Unthought of — this may surely claim a sigh. 

Yet, blessed Art, we yield not to dejection ; 

Thou against Time so feelingly dost strive. 10 

Where'er, preserved in this most true reflection, 

An image of her soul is kept alive. 

Some lingering fragrance of the pure affection, 

Whose flower with us will vanish, must survive. 

Kydal Mount, Neiu Year's Day, 1840. 



TO I. F. 

First published as the last. — Ed. 

The star which comes at close of day to shine 
More heavenly bright than when it leads the morn, 
Is Friendship's emblem, whether the forlorn 
She visiteth, or, shedding light benign 
Through shades that solemnise Life's calm decline, 
Doth make the happy happier. This have we 6 
Learnt, Isabel, from thy society. 
Which now we too unwillingly resign 
Though for brief absence. But farewell ! the page 
Glimmers before my sight through thankful tears, 
Such as start forth, not seldom, to approve 11 

Our truth, when we, old yet unchilled by age, 
Call thee, though known but for a few fleet years, 
The heart-affianced sister of our love ! 

Eydal Mount, Feb., 1840. 
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"WHEN SEVERN'S SWEEPING FLOOD 
HAD OVERTHROWN." 

" In 1842," -writes Professor Knight, " a bazaar was held in 
Cardiff Castle to aid in the erection of a Church on the site of 
one which had been washed away by a flood in the river Severn 
(and a consequent influx of waters into the estuary of the Bristol 
Channel), two hundred years before." Wordsworth and James 
Montgomery contributed poems, to be printed and sold ; they 
appeared with two other poems written by friends of the cause, 
" being brought out," says Professor Knight, "in a highly em- 
bellished style." — Ed. 

When Severn's sweeping flood had overthrown 

St. Mary's Church, the preacher then would cry: — 

" Thus, Christian people, God his might hath shown 

That ye to him your love may testify ; 

Haste, and rebuild the pile." — But not a stone 5 

Resumed its place. Age after age went by, 

And Heaven still lacked its due, though piety 

In secret did, we trust, her loss bemoan. 

But now her Spirit hath put forth its claim 

In Power, and Poesy would lend her voice ; 10 

Let the new Church be worthy of its aim, 

That in its beauty Cardiff ma}^ rejoice ! 

Oh ! in the past if cause there was for shame, 

Let not our times halt in their better choice. 

Rydal Mount, Jan. 23, 1842. 



THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE. 

Published in A. F. Rio's " La Petite Chouaunerie ou Histoire d'un 
College BrefonlcHiisTEmpire. Londres, Moxon, 1842." W. S. 
Landor, Monckton Milnes and the Hon. Mrs. Norton contributed 
to the same volume, which tells of the revolt of royalist students 
of the College of Vannes, 1815.— Ed. 

Shade of Caractaeus, if spirits love 
The cause they fought for in their earthly home. 
To see the Eagle ruffled by the Dove 
May soothe thy memory of the chains of Rome. 4 
V. P 
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These children claim thee for their sire ; the breath 
Of thy renown, from Cambrian mountains, fans 
A flame within them that despises death 
And glorifies the truant youth of Vannes. 

With thy own scorn of tyrants they advance, 
But truth divine has sanctified their rage, 10 

A silver cross enchased with Flowers of France 
Their badge, attests the holy fight they wage. 

The shrill defiance of the young crusade 
Their veteran foes mock as an idle noise ; 
But unto Faith and Loyalty comes aid 15 

From Heaven, gigantic force to beardless boys. 



LINES 

INSCRIBED IN A COPY OF HIS POEMS SENT TO THE 
QUEEN FOR THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR.^ 

Deign, Sovereign Mistress ! to accept a lay, 
No Laureate offering of elaborate art ; 

But salutation taking its glad way 

From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 4 

Queen, Wife and Mother ! may All -judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on Thee and Thine 

Felicity that only can be given 

On earth to goodness blest by grace divine. 

Lady ! devoutly honoured and beloved 

Through every realm confided to thy sway ; 10 

Mayst thou pursue thy course by God approved, 
And He will teach thy people to obey. 

As thou art wont, thy sovereignty adorn 

With woman's gentleness, yet firm and staid ; 

So shall that earthly crown thy brows have worn 15 
Be changed for one whose glory cannot fade. 

1 Published in Professor Knight's "Life of Words-worth," vol. 
iii. p. 470.— Ed. 
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And now by duty urged, I lay this Book 
Before thy Majesty, in humble trust 

That on its simplest pages thou wilt look 

With a benign indulgence more than just. 20 

Nor wilt thou blame an aged Poet's prayer, 
That issuing hence may steal into thy mind 

Some solace under weight of royal care. 
Or grief — the inheritance of humankind. 

For know we not that from celestial spheres, 25 
When Time was young, an inspiration came 

(Oh were it mine !) to hallow saddest tears, 
And help life onward in its noblest aim. 

W.W. 

January Wi, 1846. 



ODE ON THE INSTALLATION OF HIS 
KOYAL HIGHNESS PKINCE ALBERT AS 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, JULY, 1847. 

This ode — written by command — was issued from the University 
, Press, and also with a portrait of Prince Alliert, and having the 

text within illuminated borders, by George Bell, Fleet Street 

(without date, but doubtless 1847) ; Avhich last we follow. 

It was partly the composition of Wordsworth's nephew and 

biographer, the late Bishop of Lincoln.— Ed. 

For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 

For temples, towers, and thrones 
Too long insulted by the Spoiler's shock, 

Indignant Europe cast 

Her stormy foe at last 6 

To reap the whirlwind on a Libyan rock. 

War is passion's basest game 

Madly played to win a name : 
Up starts some tyrant. Earth and Heaven to dare, 

The servile million bow; 10 

But will the Lightning glance aside to spare 

The Despot's laurelled brow ? 
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War is mercy, glory, fame, 

Waged in Freedom's holy cause, 

Freedom, such as man may claim 15 

Under God's restraining laws. 

Such is Albion's fame and glory, 

Let rescued Europe tell the story. 
But lo ! what sudden cloud has darkened all 

Ihe land as with a funeral pall ? 20 

The Kose of England suffers bhght, 
The Flower has drooped, the Isle's delight ; 

Flower and bud together fall ; 
A nation's hopes lie crushed in Claremont's desolate 
Hall. 

Time a chequered mantle wears — 25 

Earth awakes from wintry sleep : 
Again the tree a blossom bears ; 

Cease, Britannia, cease to weep ! 
Hark to the peals on this bright May-morn ! 
They tell that your future Queen is born. 30 

A Guardian Angel fluttered 

Above the babe, unseen ; 

One word he softly uttered. 

It named the future Queen ; 
And a joyful cry through the Island rang, 35 
As clear and bold as the trumpet's clang, 
As bland as the reed of peace : 

" Victoria be her name ! " 
For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful fame. 40 

Time, in his mantle's sunniest fold 
Uplifted in his arms the child, 
And while the fearless infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foretold : — 

" Infancy, by wisdom mild, 45 

Trained to health and artless beautj^ ; 

Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 

From the lore of lofty duty ; 

Womanhood is pure renown. 

Seated on her lineal throne ; -50 
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Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 

Fresh with lustre all their own. 

Love, the treasure worth possessing 

More than all the world beside. 

This shall be her choicest blessing, 55 

Oft to royal hearts denied." 

That eve, the Star of Brunswick shone 

With steadfast ray benign 
On Gotha's ducal roof, and on 

The softly flowing Leine, 60 

Nor failed to gild the sx3ires of Bonn, 

And glittered on the Rhine. 
Old Camus, too, on that prophetic night 

Was conscious of the ray ; 
And his willows whispered in its light, 65 

Not to the zephyr's sway. 
But with a Delphic life, in sight 

Of this auspicious day — 
This day, when Granta hails her chosen Lord, 
And, proud of her award, 70 

Confiding in that Star serene, 
Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 

Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 

Where science, leagued with holier truth, 

Guards the sacred heart of youth, 75 

Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 

Raised by many a hand august. 

Are haunted by majestic Powers, 

The Memories of the Wise and Just, 80 

Who, faithful to a pious trust. 

Here, in the Founder's Spirit sought 

To mould and stamp the ore of thought 

In that bold form and impress high 

That best betoken patriot loyalty. 85 

Not in vain those Sages taught. 

True disciples, good as great. 

Have pondered here their country's weal. 

Weighed the Future by the Past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 90 
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And how a Land may rule its fate 
By constancy inviolate, 
Though worlds to their foundations reel 
The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 

Albert, in thy race we cherish 95 

A Nation's strength that will not perish 

While England's sceptred Line 

Time to the King of Kings is found, 

Like that wise ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o'er Luther's life 
When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 101 

The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 
What shield more sublime 105 

E'er was blazoned or sung ? 
And the Prince whom we greet 
From its Hero is sprung. 

Eesound, resound the strain 

That hails him for our own ! 110 

Again, again, and yet again, 
For the Church, the State, the Throne! 
And that Presence fair and bright. 
Ever blest wherever seen. 

Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 115 

The pride of the Islands, VICTORIA THE 
QUEEN ! 



PREFACES, 



ETC., ETC. 

Much the greatest part of the foregoing Poems has beeu so long 
before the Public that no prefatory matter, explanatory of any 
portion of them, or of the arrangement which has been adopted, 
appears to be required ; and had it not been for the observations 
contained in those Prefaces upon the principles of Poetry in general 
they would not have been reprinted even as an Appendix in this 
Edition. [W. W. ed. 1849-50.] 



PEEFACE 

TO THE BECOND EDITION OF SEVERAL OF THE 
FOREGOING POEMS, PUBLISHED, WITH AN ADDI- 
TIONAL VOLUME, UNDER THE TITLE OF " LYRICAL 
BALLADS." 

\_Nrjte. — In succeeding Editions, when the Collection was much 
enlarged and diversified, this Preface was transferred to the end 
of the Volumes as having little of a special application to their 
contents.] 

The first Volume of these Poems has ah'eady 
been submitted to general perusal. It was pub- 
lished, as an experiment, which, I hoped, might be 
of some use to ascertain, how far, by fitting to 
metrical arrangement a selection of the real lan- 
guage of men in a state of vivid sensation, that sort 
of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure maybe 
imparted, which a Poet may rationally endeavour 
to impart. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the 
probable effect of those Poems : I flattered myself 
that they who should be x)leased with them would 
read them with more than common pleasure : and, 
on the other hand, I was well aware, that bj^ those 
who should dislike them, they would be read with 
more than common dislike. The result has differed 
from my expectation in this only, that a greater 
number have been pleased than I ventured to hope 
I should jjlease. 

****** 

Several of my Friends are anxious for the success 
of these Poems, from a belief, that, if the views 
with which they were composed were indeed 
realised, a class of Poetry would be produced, well 
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adapted to interest mankind permanently, and not 
unimportant in the quality, and in the multiplicity 
of its moral relations : and on this account they 
have advised me to prefix a systematic defence of 
the theory upon which the Poems were written. 
But I was unwilling to undertake the task, knowing 
that on this occasion the Reader would look coldly 
upon my arguments, since I might be suspected of 
having been principally influenced by the selfish 
and foolish hope of reasoning him into an appro- 
bation of these particular Poems : and I was still 
more unwilling to undertake the task, because, 
adequately to display the opinions, and fully to 
enforce the arguments, would require a space 
wholly disproportionate to a preface. For, to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence of 
which it is susceptible, it would be necessary to 
give a full account of the present state of the public 
taste in this country, and to determine how far this 
taste is healthy or depraved ; which, again, could 
not be determined, without pointing out in what 
manner language and the human mind act and 
re-acfc on each other, and without retracing the 
revolutions, not of literature alone, but likewise of 
society itself. I have therefore altogether declined 
to enter regularly upon this defence ; yet I am 
sensible, that there would be something like impro- 
priety in abruptly obtruding upon the Public, 
without a few words of introduction. Poems so 
materially different from those upon which general 
approbation is at present bestowed. 

It is supiDOsed, that by the act of writing in verse 
an Author makes a formal engagement that he will 
gratify certain known habits of association ; that 
he not only thus apprises the Reader that certain 
classes of ideas and expressions will be found in 
his book, but that others will be carefully excluded. 
This exponent or symbol held forth by metrical 
language must in different eras of literature have 
excited very different expectations : for example, in 
the age of Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius, and that 
of Statins or Claudian ; and in our own country, in 
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the age of Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and that of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or 
Pope. I will not take upon me to determine the 
exact import of the promise which, by the act of 
writing in verse, an Author in the present day makes 
to his reader: but it will undoubtedly appear to 
many persons that I have not fulfilled the terms of an 
engagement thus voluntarily contracted. They who 
have been accustomed to the gaudiness and inane 
phraseology of many modern writers, if they per- 
sist in reading this book to its conclusion, will, no 
doubt, frequently have to struggle with feelings 
of strangeness and awkwardness : they will look 
round for poetry, and will be induced to inquire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts can be 
permitted to assume that title. I hope therefore 
the reader will not censure me for attempting to 
state what I have proposed to myself to perform ; 
and also (as far as the limits of a preface will 
permit) to explain some of the chief reasons which 
have determined me in the choice of my purpose : 
that at least he may be spared any unpleasant 
feeling of disappointment, and that I myself may 
be protected from one of the most dishonourable 
accusations which can be brought against an 
Author; namely, that of an indolence which pre- 
vents him from endeavouring to ascertain what is 
his duty, or, when his duty is ascertained, prevents 
him from performing it. 

The principal object, then, proposed in these 
Poems was to choose incidents and situations from 
common life, and to relate or describe them, 
throughout, as far as was possible in a selection of 
language really used by men, and, at the same 
time, to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination, whereby ordinary things should be 
presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and, 
furlher, and above all, to make these incidents and 
situations interesting by tracing in them, truly 
though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our 
nature : chiefly, as far as regards the manner in 
which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 
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Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, be- 
cause, in that condition, the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil in which they can attain 
their maturity, are less under restraint, and speak 
a plainer and more emphatic language; because in 
that condition of life our elementary feelings co- 
exist in a state of greater simplicity, and, conse- 
quently, may be more accurately contemplated, 
and more forcibly communicated ; because the 
manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings, and, from the necessary cha- 
racter of rural occupations, are more easily com- 
prehended, and are more durable ; and, lastly, 
because in that condition the passions of men are 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent 
forms of nature. The language, too, of these men 
has been adopted (purified indeed from what appear 
to be its real defects, from all lasting and rational 
causes of dislike or disgust) because such men 
hourly communicate with the best objects from 
which the best part of language is originally de- 
rived ; and because, from their rank in society and 
the sameness and narrow circle of their intercourse, 
being less under the influence of social vanity, they 
convey their feelings and notions in simple and 
unelaborated expressions. Accordingly, such a 
language, arising out of repeated experience and 
regular feelings, is a more permanent, and a far 
more philosophical language, than that which is 
frequently substituted for it by Poets, who think 
that they are conferring honour upon themselves 
and their art, in proportion as they separate them- 
selves from the sympathies of men, and indulge in 
arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in 
order to furnish food for fickle tastes, and fickle 
appetites, of their own creation.^ 

I cannot, however, be insensible to the present 
outcry against the triviality and meanness, both of 
thought and language, which some of my contem- 

1 It is wovtli while here to observe, that the affecting parts of 
Chaucer are almost always expressed iu language pm-e and uni- 
versally intelligible even to this day. 
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poraries have occasionally introduced into their 
metrical compositions ; and I acknowledge that 
this defect, where it exists, is more dishonourable 
to the "Writer's own character than false refine- 
ment or arbitrary innovation, though I should 
contend at the same time, that it is far less perni- 
cious in the sum of its consequences. From such 
verses the Poems in these volumes will be found 
distinguished at least by one mark of difference, 
that each of them has a worthy 2?urpose. Not that 
I always began to write with a distinct purpose 
formally conceived ; but habits of meditation have, 
I trust, so prompted and regulated my feelings, that 
my descriptions of such objects as strongly excite 
those feelings, will be found to carry along with 
them a pu^yose. If this opinion be erroneous, I can 
have little right to the name of a Poet. For all 
good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings : and though this be true. Poems to which 
any value can be attached were never produced on 
any variety of subjects but by a man who, being 
possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, 
had also thought long and deeply. For our con- 
tinued influxes of feeling are modified and directed 
by our thoughts, which are indeed the representa- 
tives of all our past feelings ; and, as by contem- 
plating the relation of these general representatives 
to each other, we discover what is really important 
to men, so, by the repetition and continuance of 
this act, our feelings will be connected with impor- 
tant subjects, till at length, if we be originally pos- 
sessed of much sensibility, such habits of mind 
will be produced, that, by obeying blindly and 
mechanically the impulses of those habits, we shall 
describe objects, and utter sentiments, of such a 
nature, and in such connection with each other, 
that the understanding of the Eeader must neces- 
sarily be in some degree enlightened, and his 
affections strengthened and purified. 

It has been said that each of these poems has a 
purpose. Another circumstance must be men- 
tioned which distinguishes these Poems from the 
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popular Poetry of the day; it is this, that the 
feeling therein developed gives importance to the 
action and situation, and not the action and situa- 
tion to the feeling. 

A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me 
from asserting, that the Eeader's attention is 
pointed to this mark of distinction, far less for the 
sake of these particular Poems than from the 
general importance of the subject. The subject is 
indeed important ! For the human mind is capable 
of being excited without the application of gross 
and violent stimulants ; and he must have a very 
faint perception of its beauty and dignity who does 
not know this, and who does not further know, 
that one being is elevated above another, in pro- 
portion as he possesses this capabilit3^ It has 
therefore appeared tome, that to endeavour to pro- 
duce or enlarge this capability is one of the best 
services in which, at any period, a Writer can be 
engaged ; but this service, excellent at all times, 
is especially so at the present day. For a multi- 
tude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discri- 
minating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for 
all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of 
almost savage torpor. The most effective of these 
causes are the great national events which are 
daily taking place, and the increasing accumula- 
tion of men in cities, where the uniformity of their 
occupations produces a craving for extraordinary 
incident, which the rapid communication of intel- 
ligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life 
and manners the literature and theatrical exhibi- 
tions of the country have conformed themselves. 
The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had 
almost said the works of Shakspeare and Milton, 
are driven into neglect by frantic novels, sickly 
and stupid German Tragedies, and deluges of idle 
and extravagant stories in verse. — When I think 
upon this degrading thirst after outrageous stimu- 
lation, I am almost ashamed to have spoken of the 
feeble endeavour made in these volumes to coun- 
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teract it ; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of 
the general evil, I should be oppressed with no 
dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep im- 
pression of certain inherent and indestructible 
qualities of the human mind, and likewise of cer- 
tain powers in the great and permanent objects 
that act upon it, which are equally inherent and 
indestructible ; and were there not added to this 
impression a belief, that the time is approaching 
when the evil will be systematically opposed, by 
men of greater powers, and with far more distin- 
guished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of 
these Poems, I shall request the Eeader's permis- 
sion to apprise him of a few circumstances relating 
to their style, in order, among other reasons, that 
he may not censure me for not having performed 
what I never attempted. The Reader will find that 
personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in 
these volumes ; and are utterly rejected, as an 
ordinary device to elevate the style, and raise it 
above prose. My purpose was to imitate, and, as 
far as possible, to adopt the very language of men ; 
and assuredly such personifications do not make 
any natural or regular part of that language. 
They are, indeed, a figure of speech occasionally 
prompted by passion, and I have made use of them 
as such ; but have endeavoured utterly to reject 
them as a mechanical device of style, or as a 
family language which AVriters in metre seem to lay 
claim to by prescription. I have wished to kee-g 
the Reader in the company of flesh and blood, per- 
suaded that by so doing I shall interest him. 
Others who pursue a different track will interest him 
likewise ; I do not interfere with their claim, but 
wish to prefer a claim of my own. There will 
also be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction ; as much pains has 
been taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to 
produce it ; this has been done for the reason 
already alleged, to bring my language near to the 
language of men ; and further, because the pleasure 
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which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of a 
kind very different from that which is supposed by 
many persons to be the proper object of poetry. 
Without being culpably particular, I do not know 
how to give my Keader a more exact notion of the 
style in which it was my wish and intention to 
write, than by informing him that I have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is I hope in these Poems little 
falsehood of description, and my ideas are expressed 
in language fitted to their respective importance. 
Something must have been gained by this practice, 
as it is friendly to one property of all good 
poetry, namely, good sense : but it has necessarily 
cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speech which from father to son have 
long been regarded as the common inheritance of 
Poets. I have also thought it expedient to restrict 
myself still further, having abstained from the use 
of many expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated 
by bad Poets, till such feelings of disgust are 
connected with them as it is scarcely possible by 
any art of association to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of 
lines, or even a single line, in which the language, 
though naturally arranged, and according to the 
strict laws of metre, does not differ from that of 
prose, there is a numerous class of critics, who, 
when they stumble upon these prosaisms, as they 
call them, imagine that they have made a notable 
discovery, and exult over the Poet as over a man 
ignorant of his own profession. Now these men 
would establish a canon of criticism which the 
Eeader will conclude he must utterly reject, if he 
wishes to be pleased with these volumes. And it 
would be a most easy task to prove to him, that 
not only the language of a large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elevated character, 
must necessarily, except with reference to the 
metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting parts 
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of the best poems will be found to be strictly the 
language of prose when prose is well written. The 
ruth of this assertion might be demonstrated by 
innumerable passages from almost all the poetical 
writings, even of Milton himself. To illustrate the 
subject in a general manner, I will here adduce a 
short composition of Gray, who w^as at the head of 
those who, by their reasonings, have attempted to 
widen the space of separation betwixt Prose and 
Metrical composition, and was more than any 
other man curiously elaborate in the structure of 
his own poetic diction. 

" In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus liit.s his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amoi'ous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A different object do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no Jieart but mine ; 
Ami in my breast the imperfect joys expire ; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
J fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 
And ueep the more because I iceep in vain." 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of 
this Sonnet which is of any value is the lines 
printed in Italics ; it is equally obvious, that, except 
in the rhyme, and in the use of the single word 
" fruitless " for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, 
the language of these lines does in no respect differ 
from that of prose. 

By the foregoing quotation it has been shown 
that the language of Prose may yet be well adapted 
to Poetry ; and it was previously asserted, that a 
large portion of the language of every good poem 
can in no respect differ from that of good Prose. 
We will go further. It may be safely affirmed, 
that there neither is, nor can be, any essential 
difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the 
resemblance between Poetry and Painting, and, 
accordingly, we call them Sisters : but where shall 
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we find bonds of connection sufficiently strict to 
typify the affinity betwixt metrical and prose 
composition ? They both speak by and to the 
same organs ; the bodies in which both of them 
are clothed may be said to be of the same substance, 
their affections are kindred, and almost identical, 
not necessarily differing even in degree ; Poetry^ 
sheds no tears " such as Angels weep," but natural 
and human tears ; she can boast of no celestial 
ichor that distinguishes her vital juices from those 
of prose ; the same human blood circulates through 
the veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrange- 
ment of themselves constitute a distinction which 
overturns what has just been said on the strict 
affinity of metrical language with that of prose, and 
paves the waj^ for other artificial distinctions which 
the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the 
language of such Poetry as is here recommended is, 
as far as is possible, a selection of the language 
really spoken by men ; that this selection, wher- 
ever it is made with true taste and feeling, will of 
itself form a distinction far greater than would at 
first be iixiagined, and will entirely separate the 
composition from the vulgarity and meanness of 
ordinary life ; and, if metre be superadded thereto, 
I believe that a dissimilitude will be produced alto- 
gether sufficient for the gratification of a rational 
mind. What other distinction would we have? 
Whence is it to come ? And where is it to exist? 
Not, surely, where the Poet speaks through the 
mouths of his characters : it cannot be necessary 
here, either for elevation of style, or any of its 
supposed ornaments : for, if the Poet's subject be 



1 I here use the word "Poetry" (though against my own judg- 
ment) as opposed to the -word Prose, and synonymous with metrical 
composition. But much confusion has been introduced into criti- 
cism by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the 
more philosophical one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. 
The only strict antithesis to Pi'ose is Mt-tre ; nor is this, in truth, 
a strict antithesis, because lines and passages of metre so naturally 
occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely possible to avoid 
them, even were it desirable. 
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judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit 
occasion, lead him to passions the language of 
which, if selected truly and judiciously, must 
necessarily be dignified and variegated, and alive 
with metaphors and figures. I forbear to speak of 
an incongruity which would shock the intelligent 
Keader, should the Poet interweave any foreign 
splendour of his own with that which the passion 
naturally suggests : it is sufficient to say that such 
addition is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more 
probable that those passages, which with propriety 
abound with metaphors and figures, will have their 
due effect, if, upon other occasions where the pas- 
sions are of a milder character, the style also be 
subdued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the 
Poems now presented to the Reader must depend 
entirely on just notions upon this subject, and, as 
it is in itself of high importance to our taste and 
moral feelings, I cannot content myself with these 
detached remarks. And if, in what I am about to 
say, it shall appear to some that my labour is un- 
necessary, and that I am like a man fighting a 
battle without enemies, such persons may be re- 
minded, that, whatever be the language outwardly 
holden by men, a practical faith in the opinions 
which I am wishing to establish is almost unknown. 
If my conclusions are admitted, and carried as far 
as they must be carried if admitted at all, our 
judgments concerning the works of the greatest 
Poets both ancient and modern will be far different 
■ from what they are at present, both when we praise, 
and when we censure : and our moral feelings 
influencing and influenced by these judgments will, 
I believe, be corrected and j)urified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, 
let me ask, what is meant by the word Poet ? What 
is a Poet? To whom does he address himself ? And 
what language is to be expected from him ? — He is 
a man speaking to men : a man, it is true, endowed 
with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and 
tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human 
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nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
supposed to be common among mankind ; a man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions, and 
who rejoices more than other men in the sj^irit of 
life that is in him ; delighting to contemplate 
similar volitions and passions as manifested in the 
goings-on of the Universe, and habitually impelled 
to create them where he does not find them. To 
these qualities he has added a disposition to be 
affected more than other men by absent things as 
if they were present ; an alnlity of conjuring up in 
himself passions, which are indeed far from being 
the same as those produced by real events, yet 
(especially in those parts of the general sympathy 
which are pleasing and delightful) do more nearly 
resemble the passions produced by real events, 
than anything which, from the motions of their 
own minds merely, other men are accustomed to 
feel in themselves : — whence, and from practice, he 
has acquired a greater readiness and power in ex- 
pressing what he thinks and feels, and especially 
those thoughts and feelings which, by his own 
choice, or from the structure of his own mind, arise 
in him without immediate external excitement. 

But whatever j)ortion of this faculty we may sup- 
pose even the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot 
be a doubt that the language which it will suggest 
to him, must often, in liveliness and truth, fall 
short of that which is uttered by men in real life, 
under the actual pressure of those passions, certain 
shadows of which the Poet thus produces, or feels 
to be produced, in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to 
cherish of the character of a Poet, it is obvious, that 
while he describes and imitates passions, his em- 
ployment is in some degree mechanical, compared 
with the freedom and power of real and substantial 
action and suffering. So that it will be the wish 
of the Poet to bring his feelings near to those of the 
persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for short 
spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an 
entire delusion, and even confound and identify his 
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own feelings with theirs ; modifying only the 
language which is thus suggested to him by a con- 
sideration that he describes for a particular purpose, 
that of giving pleasure. Here, then, he will apply 
the principle of selection which has been already 
insisted upon. He will depend upon this for re- 
moving what would otherwise be painful or disgust- 
ing in the passion ; he will feel that there is no 
necessity to trick out or to elevate nature : and, the 
more industriously he applies this principle, the 
deeper will be his faith that no words, which Ms 
fancy or imagination can suggest, will be to be 
compared with those which are the emanations of 
reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to 
the general spirit of these remarks, that, as it is 
impossible for the Poet to produce upon all occasions 
language as exquisitely fitted for the passion as that 
which the real passion itself suggests, it is proper 
that he should consider himself as in the situation of 
a translator, who does not scruple to substitute excel- 
lencies of another kind for those which are unattain- 
able by him; and endeavours occasionally to surpass 
his original, in order to make some amends for the 
general inferiority to which he feels that he must 
submit. But this would be to encourage idleness 
and unmanly desx)air. Further, it is the language 
of men who speak of what they do not understand ; 
who talk of Poetry as of a matter of amusement and 
idle pleasure ; who will converse with us as gravely 
about a taste for Poetry, as they ex]3ress it, as if it 
were a thing as indifferent as a taste for rope- 
dancing, or Frontiniac or Sherry. Aristotle, I have 
been told, has said, that Poetry is the most philoso- 
phic of all writing : it is so : its object is truth, not 
individual and local, but general, and operative ; 
not standing upon external testimony, but carried 
alive into the heart by passion ; truth which is its 
own testimony, which gives competence and con- 
fidence to the tribunal to which it appeals, and 
receives them from the same tribunal. Poetry is the 
image of man and nature. The obstacles which 
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stand in the way of the fidelity of the Biographer 
and Historian, and of their consequent utility, are 
incalculably greater than those which are to be 
encountered by the Poet who comprehends the 
dignity of his art. The Poet writes under one 
restriction only, namely, the necessity of giving 
immediate pleasure to a human Being possessed of 
that information which may be expected from him, 
not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astro- 
nomer, or a natural philosopher, but as a Man. 
Except this one restriction, there is no object stand- 
ing between the Poet and the image of things ; 
between this, and the Biographer and Historian, 
there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate 
pleasure be considered as a degradation of the Poet's 
art. It is far otherwise. It is an acknowledgment 
of the beauty of the universe, an acknowledgment 
the more sincere, because not formal, but indirect ; 
it is a task light and easy to him who looks at the 
world in the spirit of love : further, it is a homage 
paid to the native and naked dignity of man, to the 
grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which 
he knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We have 
no sympathy but what is propagated by pleasure: 
I would not be misunderstood ; but wherever we 
sympathise with pain, it will be found that the 
sympathy is produced and carried on by subtle 
combinations with pleasure. We have no know- 
ledge, that is, no general principles drawn from 
the contemplation of particular facts, but what has 
been built up by pleasure, and exists in us by 
pleasure alone. The Man of science, the Chemist 
and Mathematician, whatever difficulties and dis- 
gusts they may have had to struggle with, know 
and feel this. However painful may be the objects 
with which the Anatomist's knowledge is connected, 
he feels that his knowledge is pleasure ; and where 
he has no pleasure he has no knowledge. What 
then does the Poet.P He considers man and the 
objects that surround him. as acting and re-acting 
upon each other, so as to produce an infinite com- 
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plexity of pain and pleasure ; he considers man in 
his own nature and in his ordinary life as contem- 
platiDg this witli a certain quantity oi immediate 
knowledge, with certain convictions, intuitions, and 
deductions, which from habit acquire the quality 
of intuitions ; he considers him as looking upon 
this complex scene of ideas and sensations, and 
finding everywhere objects that immediately excite 
in him sympathies which, from the necessities of 
his nature, are accompanied by an overbalance of 
enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about 
with them, and to these symxDatliies in which, with- 
out any other discipline than that of our daily life, 
we are fitted to take delight, the Poet princix^ally 
directs his attention. He considers man and nature 
as essentially adapted to each other, and the mind 
of man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and 
most interesting properties of nature. And thus the 
Poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, which 
accompanies him through the whole course of his 
studies, converses with general nature, with affec- 
tions akin to those, which, through labour and 
length of time, the Man of science has raised up in 
himself, by conversing with those particular parts 
of nature which are the objects of his studies. The 
knowledge both of the Poet and the Man of science 
is pleasure ; but the knowledge of the one cleaves 
to us as a necessary part of our existence, our natural 
and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a personal 
and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and 
by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us 
with our fellow-beings. The Man of science seeks 
truth as a remote and unknown benefactor ; he 
cherishes and loves it in his solitude : the Poet, 
singing a song in which all human beings join with 
him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
Science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, 
as Shakspeare hath said of man, " that he looks 
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before and after." He is the rock of defence for 
human nature ; an upholder and preserver, carry- 
ing every v^here M^ith him relationship and love. 
In spite of difference of soil and climate, of lan- 
guage and manners, of laws and customs : in spite 
of things silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed ; the Poet binds together by 
passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and 
over all time. The objects of the Poet's thoughts 
are every where ; though the eyes and senses of 
man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will 
follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of 
sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is 
the first and last of all knowledge — it is as immortal 
as the heart of man. If the labours of Men of science 
should ever create any material revolution, direct 
or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions 
which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleej) 
then no more than at present ; he will be ready to 
follow the steps of the Man of science, not only in 
those general indirect effects, but he will be at his 
side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects 
of the science itself. The remotest discoveries of 
the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be 
as proper objects of the Poet's art as any upon 
which it can be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and 
the relations under which they are contemplated 
by the followers of these respective sciences shall be 
manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should ever come 
when what is now called science, thus familiarised 
to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his divine 
spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome 
the Bein;,'' thus produced, as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man. — It is not, then, 
to be supposed that any one, who holds that sublime 
notion of Poetry which I have attempted to convey, 
will break in upon the sanctity and truth of his 
pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, 
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and endeavour to excite admiration of himself by- 
arts, the necessity of which must manifestly depend 
upon the assumed meanness of his subject. 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetry in 
general ; but especially to those parts of composi- 
tion where the Poet speaks through the mouths of 
his characters ; and upon this point it appears to 
authorise the conclusion that there are few persons 
of good sense, who would not allow that the dra- 
matic parts of composition are defective, in propor- 
tion as they deviate from the real language of 
nature, and are coloured by a diction of the Poet's 
own, either peculiar to him as an individual Poet 
or beloDging simply to Poets in general ; to a body 
of men who, from the circumstance of their com- 
positions being in metre, it is expected will employ 
a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of compo- 
sition that we look for this distinction of language ; 
but still it may be proper and necessary where the 
Poet speaks to us in his own person and character. 
To this I answer by referring the Reader to the 
description before given of a Poet. Among the 
qualities there enumerated as principally conduc- 
ing to form a Poet, is implied nothing differing in 
kind from other men, but only in degree. The sum 
of what was said is, that the Poet is chiefly distin- 
guished from other men by a greater promptness 
to think and feel without immediate external ex- 
citement, and a greater power in expressing such 
thoughts and feelings as are produced in him in 
that manner. But these passions and thoughts 
and feelings are the general passions and thoughts 
and feelings of men. And with what are they con- 
nected ? Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments 
and animal sensations, and with the causes which 
excite these ; with the oj)erations of the elements, 
and the appearances of the visible universe ; with 
storm and sunshine, with the revolutions of the 
seasons, with cold and heat, with loss of friends 
and kindred, with injuries and resentments, grati- 
tude and hope, with fear and sorrow. Tliese, and 
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the like, are the sensatione and objects which the 
Poet describes, as they are the sensations of other 
men, and the objects which interest them. The 
Poet thinks and feels in the spirit of human pas- 
sions. How, then, can his language differ in any 
material degree from that of all other men who 
feel vividly and see clearly ? It might be proved 
that it is impossible. But supposing that this 
were not the case, the Poet might then be allowed 
to use a peculiar language when expressing his 
feelings for his own gratification, or that of men 
like himself. But Poets do not write for Poets 
alone, but for men. Unless therefore we are advo- 
cates for that admiration which subsists upon 
ignorance, aud that pleasure which arises from 
hearing what we do not understand, the Poot must 
descend from this supposed height ; and, in order 
to excite rational sympathy, he must express him- 
self as other- men express themselves. To this it 
may be added, that while he is only selecting from 
the real language of men, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, composing accurately in the spirit 
of such selection, he is treadiug upon safe 
ground, and we know what we are to expect from 
him. Our feelings are the same with respect to 
metre ; for, as it may be proper to remind the 
Reader, the distinction of metre is regular and 
uniform, and not, like that which is produced by 
what is usually called poetic diction, arbitrary, 
and subject to infinite caprices upon which no cal- 
culation whatever can be made. In the one case, 
the Eeader is utterly at the mercy of the Poet, 
respecting what imagery or diction he may choose 
to connect with the passion ; whereas, in the other, 
the metre obeys certain laws, to which the Poet and 
Eeader both willingly submit because they are 
certain, and because no interference is made by 
them with the passion, but such as the con- 
curriug testimony of ages has shown to heighten 
and improve the pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious ques- 
tion, namely, Why, professing these opinions, have 
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I written in verse ? To this, in addition to such 
answer as is included in what has been already 
said, I reply, in the first place, Because, however 
I may have restricted myself, there is still left 
open to me what confessedly constitutes the most 
valuable object of all writing, whether in prose or 
verse ; the great and universal passions of men, 
the most general and interesting of their occupa- 
tions, and the entire world of nature before me — 
to supply endless combinations of forms and 
imagery. Now, supposing for a moment that 
whatever is interesting in these objects may be as 
vividly described in prose, why should I be con- 
demned for attempting to superadd to such descrip- 
tion the charm which, by the consent of all nations, 
is acknowledged to exist in metrical language ? To 
this, by such as are yet unconviuced, it may be 
answered that a very small part of the pleasure 
given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and that 
it is injudicious to write in metre, unless it be 
accompanied with the other artificial distinctions 
of style with which metre is usually accompanied, 
and that, by such deviation, more will be lost from 
the shock which will thereby be given to the 
Reader's associations than will be counterbalanced 
by any pleasure which he can derive from the 
general power of numbers. In answer to those 
who still contend for the necessity of accompanying 
metre with certain appropriate colours of style in 
order to the accomplishment of its appropriate 
end, and who also, in my opinion, greatly under- 
rate the power of metre in itself, it might, perhaps, 
as far as relates to these Volumes, have been 
almost sufficient to observe, that poems are extant, 
written upon more humble subjects, and in a still 
more naked and simjjle style, which have continued 
to give pleasure from generation to generation. 
Now, if nakedness and simplicity be a defect, the 
fact here mentioned affords a strong presumption 
that poems somewhat less naked and simple are 
capable of affording pleasure at the present day ; 
and, what I wished chicflij to attempt, at present, 
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was to justify myself for having written under the 
impression of this belief. 

But various causes might be pointed out why, 
when the stjde is manly, and the subject of some 
importance, words metrically arranged will long 
continue to impart such a x^leasure to mankind as 
he who proves the extent of that pleasure will be 
desirous to impart. The end of Poetry is to produce 
excitement in co-existence with an overbalance of 
pleasure ; but, by the supposition, excitement is an 
unusual and irregular state of the mind ; ideas and 
feelings do not, in that state, succeed each other in 
accustomed order. If the words, however, by which 
this excitement is produced be in themselves power- 
ful, or the images and feelings have an undue pro- 
portion of pain connected with them, there is some 
danger that the excitement may be carried beyond 
its proper bounds. Now the co-presence of some- 
thing regular, something to which the mind has 
been accustomed in various moods and in a less 
excited state, cannot but have great efficacy in 
tempering and restraining the passion by an inter- 
texture of ordinary feeling, and of feeling not 
strictly and necessarily connected with the passion. 
This is unquestionably true ; and hence, though the 
opinion will at first appear paradoxical, from the 
tendency of metre to divest language, in a certain 
degree, of its reality, and thus to throw a sort of 
half-consciousness of unsubstantial existence over 
the whole composition, there can be little doubt 
but that raore pathetic situations and sentiments, 
that is, those which have a greater proportion of 
pain connected v/ith them, may be endured in 
metrical composition, especially in rhyme, than in 
prose. The metre of the old ballads is very artless ; 
yet they contain many passages which would illus- 
trate this opinion ; and, I hope, if the following 
Poems be attentively perused, similar instances 
will be found in them. This opinion may be further 
illustrated by appealing to the Eeader's own expe- 
rience of the reluctance with which he comes to 
the re-perusal of the distressful parts of "Clarissa 
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Harlowe," or the " Gamester;" while Shakspeare's 
writings, in the most pathetic scenes, never act upon 
us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds of pleasure — an 
effect which, in a much greater degree than might at 
first be imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but con- 
tinual and regular impulses of pleasurable surprise 
from the metrical arrangement. — ^On the other hand 
(what it must be allowed will much more frequently 
hapjDen) if the Poet's words should be incommen- 
surate with the passion, and inadequate to raise the 
Reader to a height of desirable excitement, then, 
(unless the Poet's choice of his metre has been 
grossly injudicious) in thefeelingB of pleasure which 
the Reader has been accustomed to connect with 
metre in general, and in the feeling, whether cheer- 
ful or melancholy, which he has been accustomed 
to connect with that particular movement of metre, 
there will be found something which will greatly 
contribute to impart j)assion to the words, and to 
effect the comjplex end which the Poet proposes to 
himself. 

If I had undertaken a systematic defence of the 
theory here maintained, it would have been my 
duty to develope the various causes upon which the 
pleasure received from metrical language depends. 
Among the chief of these causes is to be reckoned a 
principle which must be well known to those who 
have made any of the Arts the object of accurate 
reflection ; namely, the pleasure which the mind 
derives from the perception of similitude in dis- 
similitude. This principle is the great spring of the 
activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. From 
this principle the direction of the sexual appetite, 
and all the passions connected with it, take their 
origin : it is the life of our ordinary conversation ; 
and upon the accuracy with which similitude in 
dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in similitude are 
perceived, depend our taste and our moral feelings. 
It would not be a useless employment to apply this 
j)rinciple to the consideration of metre, and to show 
that metre is hence enabled to afford much pleasure, 
and to point out in what manner that pleasure is 
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produced. But my limits will not permit me to 
enter upon this subject, and I must content myself 
with a general summary. 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings : it takes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity : the emotion 
is contemplated till, by a species of re-action, the 
tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of 
contemplation, is gradually produced, and does 
itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood 
successful composition generally begins, and in a 
mood similar to this it is carried on; but the 
emotion, of whatever kind, and in whatever degree, 
from various causes, is qualified by various pleasures, 
so that in describing any passions whatsoever, which 
are voluntarily described, the mind will, upon the 
whole, be in a state of enjoyment. If Nature be 
thus cautious to preserve in a state of enjoyment a 
being so employed, the Poet ought to profit by the 
lesson held forth to him, and ought especially to 
take care, that, whatever passions he communicates 
to his Eeader, those passions, if his Eeader's mind 
be sound and vigorous, should always be accom- 
panied with an overbalance of pleasure. Now the 
music of harmonious metrical language, the sense 
of difficulty overcome, and the blind association of 
pleasure which has been previously received from 
works of rhyme or metre of the same or similar 
construction, an indistinct perception perpetually 
renewed of language closely resembling that of real 
life, and yet, in the circumstance of metre, differing 
from it so widely — all these imperceptibly make up 
a complex feeling of delight, which is of the most 
important use in tempering the painful feeling 
always found intermingled with powerful descrip- 
tions of the deeper passions. This effect is always 
produced in pathetic and impassioned poetry ; while, 
in lighter compositions, the ease and gracefulness 
with which the Poet manages his numbers are 
themselves confessedly a principal source of the 
gratification of the Keader. All that it is necessary 
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to say, however, upon this subject, may be effected 
by affirming, what few persons will deny, that, of 
two descriptions, either of passions, manners, or 
characters, each of them equally well executed, the 
one in prose and the other in verse, the verse will 
be read a hundred times where the prose is read 
once. 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for 
writing in verse, and why I have chosen subjects 
from common life, and endeavoured to bring my 
language near to the real language of men, if I have 
been too minute in j)leading my own cause, I have 
at the same time been treating a subject of general 
interest ; and for this reason a few words shall be 
added with reference solely to these particular 
poems, and to some defects which will probably be 
found in them. I am sensible that my associations 
must have sometimes been particular instead of 
general, and that, consequently, giving to things a 
false importance, I may have sometimes written 
upon unworthy subjects ; but I am less apprehen- 
sive on this account, than that my language may 
frequently have suffered from those arbitrary con- 
nections of feelings and ideas with particular words 
and phrases, from which no man can altogether 
protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, that, in 
some instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous, 
may be given to my Readers by expressions which 
appeared to me tender and pathetic. Such faulty 
expressions, were I convinced they were faulty at 
present, and that they must necessarily continue to 
be so, I would willingly take all reasonable pains to 
correct. But it is dangerous to make these altera- 
tions on the simple authority of a few individuals, 
or even of certain classes of men; for where the 
understanding of an Author is not convinced, or his 
feelings altered, this cannot be done without great 
injury to himself: for his own feelings are his stay 
and support; and, if he set them aside in one 
instance, he may be induced to repeat this act till 
his mind shall lose all confidence in itself, and be- 
come utterly debilitated. To this it may be added. 
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that the critic ought never to forget that he is him- 
self exposed to the same errors as the Poet, and, 
perhaps, in a much greater degree : for there can be 
no presumption in saying of most readers, that it is 
not probable they will be so well acquainted with 
the various stages of meaning through which words 
have passed, or with the fickleness or stability of 
the relations of particular ideas to each other ; and, 
above all, since they are so much less interested in 
the subject, they may decide lightly and carelessly. 
Long as the Reader has been detained, I hope he 
will permit me to caution him against a mode of 
false criticism which has been applied to Poetry, in 
which the language closely resembles that of life 
and nature. Such verses have been triumphed over 
in parodies, of which Dr. Johnson's stanza is a 
fair specimen : — 

" I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand." 

Immediately under these lines let us place one of 
the most justly-admired stanzas of the " Babes in 
the Wood." 

" These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the Man 
Approacliing from the Town." 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of 
the words, in no respect differ from the most unini- 
passioned conversation. There are words in both, 
for example, "the Strand," and "the Town," connec- 
ted with none but the most familiar ideas ; yet the 
one stanza we admit as admirable, and the other 
as a fair example of the superlatively contemptible. 
Whence arises this difference ? Not from the metre, 
not from the language, not from the order of the 
words ; but the matter expressed in Dr. Johnson's 
stanza is contemptible. The proper method of treat- 
ing trivial and simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson's 
stanza would be a fair x^arallelism, is not to say, this 
is a bad kind of poetry, or, this is not poetry ; but. 
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this wants sense ; it is neither interesting in itself, 
nor can lead to any thing interesting ; the images 
neither originate in that sane state of feeling which 
arises out of thought, nor can excite thought or 
feeling in the Reader, This is the only sensible 
manner of deahng with such verses. "Why trouble 
yourself about the species till you have previously 
decided upon the genus ? Why take pains to prove 
that an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident 
that he is not a man ? 

One request I must make of my reader, which is, 
that in judging these Poems he would decide by his 
own feelings genuinely, and not by reflection upon 
what will probably be the judgment of others. How 
common is it to hear a person say, I myself do not 
object to this style of composition, or this or that 
expression, but, to such and such classes of people 
it will appear mean or ludicrous ! This mode of 
criticism, so destructive of all sound unadulterated 
judgment, is almost universal : let the Reader then 
abide, independently, by his own feelings, and, if 
he finds himself affected, let him not suffer such 
conjectures to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has 
impressed us with respect for his talents, it is 
useful to consider this as affording a presumption, 
that on other occasions where we have been dis- 
pleased, he, nevertheless, maj' not have written ill 
or absurdly ; and further, to give him so much 
credit for this one composition as may induce us to 
review what has displeased us, with more care than 
we should otherwise have bestowed upon it. This 
is not only an act of justice, but, in our decisions 
upon poetry especially, may conduce, in a high 
degree, to the improvement of our own taste ; for 
an accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other 
arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an 
acquired talent, which can only be produced by 
thought and a long-continued intercourse with the 
best models of composition. This is mentioned, 
not with so ridiculous a purpose as to prevent the 
most inexperienced Reader from judging for him- 

V. R 
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self, (I have already said that I wish him to judge 
for himself;) but merely to temper the rashness of 
decision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject 
on which much time has not been bestowed, the 
judgment may be erroneous; and that, in many 
cases, it necessarily will be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effectually contri- 
buted to further the end which I have in view, as to 
have shown of what kind the pleasure is, and how 
that pleasure is produced, which is confessedly pro- 
duced by metrical composition essentially different 
from that which I have here endeavoured to recom- 
mend : for the Eeader will say that he has been 
pleased by such composition ; and what more can 
be done for him ? The power of any art is limited ; 
and he will suspect, that, if it be proposed to furnish 
him with new friends, that can be only upon con- 
dition of his abandoning his old friends. Besides, 
as I have said, the Eeader is himself conscious of 
the pleasure which he has received from such 
comjjosition, composition to which he has pecu- 
liarly attached the endearing name of Poetry ; and 
all men feel an habitual gratitude, and something 
of an honourable bigotry, for the objects which 
have long continued to please them : we not only 
wish to be pleased, but to be pleased in that 
particular way in which we have been accustomed 
to be pleased. There is in these feelings enough to 
resist a host of arguments ; and I should be the less 
able to combat them successfully, as I am willing 
to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry 
which I am recommending, it would be necessary 
to give UX3 much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. 
But, would my limits have permitted me to point 
out how this pleasure is produced, many obstacles 
might have been removed, and the Eeader assisted 
in perceiving that the powers of language are not 
so limited as he may suppose ; and that it is 
possible for poetry to give other enjoyments, of a 
purer, more lasting, and more exquisite nature. 
This part of the subject has not been altogether 
neglected, but it has not been so much my present 
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aim to prove, that the interest excited by some 
other kinds of poetry is less vivid, and less worthy 
of the nobler powers of the mind, as to offer reasons 
for presuming, that if my purpose were fulfilled, 
a species of poetry would be produced, which is 
genuine poetry ; in its nature well adapted to 
interest mankind permanently, and likewise im- 
portant in the multiplicity and quality of its moral 
relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of 
the Poems, the Eeader will be able clearly to 
perceive the object which I had in view : he will 
determine how far it has been attained ; and, what 
is a much more important question, whether it be 
worth attaining : and uj)on the decision of these 
two questions will rest my claim to the approba- 
tion of the Public. 



APPENDIX. 

See page 234—" by -what is usually called Poetic Diction." 

Perhaps, as I have no right to expect that atten- 
tive perusal, without which, confined, as I have 
been, to the narrow limits of a preface, my meaning 
cannot be thoroughly understood, I am anxious to 
give an exact notion of the sense in which the 
phrase poetic diction has been used ; and for this 
purpose, a few words shall here be added, concern- 
ing the origin and characteristics of the phraseology, 
which I have condemned under that name. 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote 
from passion excited by real events ; they wrote 
naturally, and as men : feeling powerfully as they 
did, their language was daring, and figurative. In 
succeeding times, Poets, and Men ambitious of the 
fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of such 
language, and desirous of producing the same 
effect without being animated by the same passion, 
set themselves to a mechanical adoption of these 
figures of speech, and made use of them, sometimes 
with propriety, but much more frequently applied 
them to feelings and thoughts with which they had 
no natural connection whatsoever. A language 
was thus insensibly j)roduced, differing materially 
from the real language of men in miy situation. 
The Keader or Hearer of this distorted language 
found himself in a perturbed and unusual state of 
mind : when affected by the genuine language of 
passion he had been in a perturbed and unusual 
state of mind also : in both cases he was willing 
that his common judgment and understanding 
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should he laid asleep, and he had no instinctive and 
infallible perception of the true to make him reject 
the false ; the one served as a passport for the 
other. The emotion was in both cases delightful, 
and no wonder if he confounded the one with the 
other, and believed them both to be jDroduced by 
the same, or similar causes. Besides, the Poet 
spake to him in the character of a man to be looked 
up to, a man of genius and authority. Thus, and 
from a variety of other causes, this distorted 
language was received with admiration ; and Poets, 
it is probable, who had before contented them- 
selves for the most part with misap])lying only 
expressions which at first had been dictated by 
real iDassion, carried the abuse still further, and 
introduced phrases composed apparently in the 
spirit of the original figurative language of passion, 
yet altogether of their own invention, and charac- 
terised by various degrees of wanton deviation from 
good sense and nature. 

It is indeed true, that the language of the earliest 
Poets was felt to difl'er materially from ordinary 
language, because it was the language of extra- 
ordinary occasions ; but it was really spoken by 
men, lang.uage which the Poet himself had uttered 
when he had been affected by the events which 
he described, or which he had heard uttered by 
those around him. To this language it is probable 
that metre of some sort or other was early super- 
added. This separated the genuine language of 
Poetry still further from common life, so that 
whoever read or heard the poems of these earliest 
Poets felt himself moved in a way in which he had 
not been accustomed to be moved in real life, and 
by causes manifestly different frora those which 
acted upon him in real life. This was the great 
temptation to all the corruptions which have 
followed : under the protection of this feeling suc- 
ceeding Poets constructed a phraseology which had 
one thing, it is true, in common with the genuine 
language of poetry, namely, that it was not heard 
in ordinary conversation ; that it was unusual. 
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But the first Poets, as I have said, spake a language 
which, though unusual, was still the language of 
men. This circumstance, however, was disregarded 
by their successors ; they found that they could 
please by easier means : they became proud of 
modes of expression which they themselves had 
invented, and which were uttered only by them- 
selves. In process of time metre became a symbol 
or promise of this unusual language, and whoever 
took upon him to write in metre, according as he 
X^ossessed more or less of true poetic genius, intro- 
duced less or more of this adulterated phraseology 
into his compositions, and the true and the false 
were inseparably interwoven until, the taste of 
men becoming gradually perverted, this language 
was received as a natural language : and at length, 
by the influence of books upon men, did to a certain 
degree really become so. Abuses of this kind were 
imported from one nation to another, and with the 
progress of refinement this diction became daily 
more and more corrupt, thrusting out of sight the 
plain humanities of nature by a motley mas- 
querade of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and 
enigmas. 

It would not be uninteresting to point out the 
causes of the pleasure given by this extravagant 
and absurd diction. It depends upon a great 
variety of causes, but upon none, perhaps, more 
than its influence in impressing a notion of the 
peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet's character, 
and in flattering the Header's self-love by bring- 
ing him nearer to a sympathy with that character ; 
an effect which is accomplished by unsettling 
ordinary habits of thinking, and thus assist- 
ing the Pleader to approach to that perturbed 
and dizzy state of mind in which if he does not 
find himself, he imagines that he is halhed of a 
peculiar enjoyment which poetry can and ought to 
bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Gray, ia the Preface, 
except the lines printed in Italics, consists of little 
else but this diction, though not of the worst kind ; 
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and indeed, if one may be permitted to say so, it 
is far too common in the best writers both ancient 
and modern. Perhaps in no way, by positive 
example, could more easily be given a notion of 
what I mean by the phrase poetic diction than by 
referring to a comparison between the metrical 
paraphrase which we have of passages in the Old 
and New Testament, and those passages as they 
exist in our common Translation. See Pope's 
" Messiah " throughout ; Prior's " Did sweeter 
sounds adorn my flowing tongue," etc. etc. "Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels," 
etc. etc. 1st Corinthians, chap. xiii. By way of 
immediate exami)le take the following of Dr. 
Johnson : — 

" Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her labours. Sluggard, and be wise ; 
No stern command, no monitory voice. 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day ; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain. 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers ? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose. 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 
Year chases year with unremitted flight. 
Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow. 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush'd foe." 

From this hubbub of w rds pass to the original. 
" Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wise : which having no guide, overseer, or 
raler, provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest. How long wilt 
thou sleep, Sluggard ? when wilt thou arise out 
of thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep. So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want 
as an armed man." Proverbs, chap. vi. 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is 
from Cowper's Verses supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk : — 
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" Religion ! wliat treasure uutold 
Resides in that heavenly -word ! 
More precious than silver and gold. 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going be 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

"Ye winds, that have made me your sport 

Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I must visit no more. 

My Friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 

tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see.' 



This passage is quoted as an instance of three 
different styles of composition. The first four hues 
are poorly expressed ; some Critics would call the 
language prosaic ; the fact is, it would be bad 
prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse in metre. 
The epithet " church-going " applied to a bell, and 
that by so chaste a writer as Cowjier, is an instance 
of the strange abuses which Poets have introduced 
into their language, till they and their Headers 
take them as matters of course, if they do not single 
them out expressly as objects of admiration. The 
two lines *' Ne'er sighed at the sound," etc., are, in 
my opinion, an instance of the language of passion 
wrested from its proper use, and, from the mere cir- 
cumstance of the compositionbeingin metre, applied 
upon an occasion that does not justify such violent 
expressions ; and I should condemn the passage, 
though perhaps few Readers will agree with me, as 
vicious poetic diction. The last stanza is through- 
out admirably expressed : it would be equally good 
whether in prose or verse, except that the Reader 
has an exquisite pleasure in seeing: such natural 
language so naturally connected with metre. The 
beauty of this stanza tempts me to conclude with 
a principle which ought never to be lost sight of, 
and which has been my chief guide in all I have 
said, — namely, that in works of imagination and 
sentiment, for of these only have T been treating, in 
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proportion as ideas and feelings are valuable, 
whether the composition be in prose or in verse, 
they require and exact one and the same language. 
Metre is but adventitious to composition, and the 
phraseology for which that passport is necessary, 
even where it may be graceful at all, will be little 
valued by the judicious. 



ESSAY, SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THE PREFACE. 



With the youug of both sexes, Poetry is, hke 
love, a passion ; but, for much the greater part of 
those who have been proud of its power over their 
minds, a necessity soon arises of breaking the 
l^leasing bondage ; or it relaxes of itself; — the 
thoughts being occupied in domestic cares, or the 
time engrossed by business. Poetry then becomes 
only an occasional recreation ; while to those 
whose existence passes away in a course of fashion- 
able pleasure, it is a species of luxurious amuse- 
ment. In middle and declining age, a scattered 
number of serious persons resort to poetry, as to 
religion, for a protection against the pressure of 
trivial employments, and as a consolation for the 
afflictions of life. And, lastly, there are many, 
who, having been enamoured of this art in their 
youth, have found leisure, after youth was spent, 
to cultivate general literature ; in which poetry has 
continued to be comprehended as a study. 

Into the above classes the Keaders of poetry 
may be divided ; Critics abound in them all ; but 
from the last only can opinions be collected of 
absolute value, and worthy to be depended upon, 
as prophetic of the destiny of a new work. The 
young, who in nothing can escape delusion, are 
especially subject to it in their intercourse with 
Poetry. The cause, not so obvious as the fact is 
unquestionable, is the same as that from which 
erroneous judgments in this art, in the minds of 
men of all ages, chiefly proceed ; but upon Youth 
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it operates with peculiar force. The appropriate 
business of poetry, (which, nevertheless, if genuine, 
is as permanent as pure science,) her appropriate 
eniployment, her privilege and her duty, is to treat 
of things not as they are, but as they ap^^ear ; not 
as they exist in themselves, but as they seem to 
exist to the senses, and to the passions. What a 
world of delusion does this acknowledged obliga- 
tion prepare for the inexperienced ! what tempta- 
tions to go astray are here held forth for them whose 
thoughts have been little disciplined by the under- 
standing, and whose feelings revolt from the sway 
of reason ! — When a juvenile Eeader is in the height 
of his rapture with some vicious passage, should ex- 
perience throw in doubts, or common-sense sug- 
gest suspicions, a lurking consciousness that the 
realities of the Muse are but shows, and that her 
liveliest excitements are raised by transient shocks 
of conflicting feeling and successive assemblages of 
contradictory thoughts — is ever at hand to justify 
extravagance, and to sanction absurdity. But, it 
may be asked, as these illusions are unavoidable, 
and, no doubt, eminently useful to the mind as a 
process, what good can be gained by making obser- 
vations, the tendency of which is to diminish the 
confidence of youth in its feelings, and thus to 
abridge its innocent and even profitable pleasures ? 
The reproach implied in the question could not be 
warded off, if Youth were incapable of being de- 
lighted with what is truly excellent ; or, if these 
errors always terminated of themselves in due 
season. But, with the majority, though their force 
be abated, they continue through life. Moreover, 
the fire of youth is too vivacious an element to be 
extinguished or damped by a philosophical remark ; 
and, while there is no danger that what has been 
said will be injurious or painful to the ardent and 
the confident, it may prove beneficial to those who, 
being enthusiastic, are, at the same time, modest 
and ingenuous. The intimation may unite with 
their own misgivings to regulate their sensibility, 
and to bring in, sooner than it would otherwise 
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have arrived, a more discreet and sound judg- 
ment. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, in 
later life, whose understandings have been rendered 
acute by practice in affairs, should be so easily and 
so far imposed upon when they happen to take up 
a new work in verse, this appears to be the cause ; — 
that, having discontinued their attention to poetry, 
whatever progress may have been made in otber 
departments of knowledge, they have not, as to this 
art, advanced in true discernment beyond the age 
of youth. If, then, a new poem fall in their way, 
whose attractions are of that kind which would have 
enraptured them during the heat of youth, the 
judgment not being improved to a degree that they 
shall be disgusted, they are dazzled ; and prize and 
cherish the faults for having had power to make the 
present time vanish before them, and to throw the 
mind back, as by enchantment, into the happiest 
season of life. As they read, powers seem to be 
revived, passions are regenerated, and pleasures 
restored. The Book was probably taken up alter 
an escaj^e from the burden of business, and with a 
wish to forget the world, and all its vexations and 
anxieties. Having obtained this wish, and so much 
more, it is natural that they should make report as 
they have felt. 

If Men of mature age, through want of practice, 
be thus easily beguiled into admiration of absur- 
dities, extravagances, and misplaced ornaments, 
thinking it proper that their understandings should 
enjoy a holiday, while they are unbending their 
minds with verse, it may be expected that such 
Eeaders Vv^ill resemble their former selves also in 
strength of prejudice, and an inaptitude to be moved 
by the unostentatious beauties of a pure style. In 
the higher poetry, an enlightened Critic chiefly looks 
for a reflection of the wisdom of the heart and the 
grandeur of the imagination. Wherever these ap- 
pear, simplicity accompanies them ; Magnificence 
herself, when legitimate, depending upon a simpli- 
city of her own, to regulate her ornaments. But it 
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is a well-known property of human nature, that our 
estimates are ever governed by comparisons, of 
which we are conscious with various degrees of dis- 
tinctness. Is it not, then, inevitable (confining these 
observations to the effects of style merely) that an 
eye, accustomed to the glaring hues of diction by 
which such Readers are caught and excited, will for 
the most part be rather repelled than attracted by 
an original Work, the colouring of which is disposed 
according to a pure and refined scheme of harmony? 
It is in the fine arts as in the affairs of life, no man 
can serve {i.e. obey with zeal and fidelity) two 
Masters. 

As Poetry is most just to its own divine origin 
when it administers the comforts and breathes the 
spirit of religion, they who have learned to perceive 
this truth, and who betake themselves to reading 
verse for sacred purposes, must be preserved from 
numerous illusions to which the two Classes of 
Readers, whom we have been considering, are liable. 
But, as the mind grows serious from the weight of 
life, the range of its passions is contracted accord- 
ingly ; and its sympathies become so exclusive, that 
many species of high excellence wholly escape, or 
but languidly excite, its notice. Besides, men who 
read from religious or moral inclinations, even when 
the subject is of that kind which they approve, are 
beset with misconceptions and mistakes jDeculiar to 
themselves. Attaching so much importance to the 
truths which interest them, they are prone to over- 
rate the Authors by whom those truths are expressed 
and enforced. They come prepared to impart so 
much passion to the Poet's language, that they re- 
main unconscious how little, in fact, they receive 
from it. And, on the other hand, religious faith is 
to him who holds it so momentous a thing, and 
error ajopears to be attended with such tremendous 
consequences, that, if opinions touching upon re- 
ligion occur which the Reader condemns, he not 
only cannot sympathise with them, however ani- 
mated the expression, but there is, for the most 
part, an end put to all satisfaction and enjoyment. 
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Love, if it before existed, is converted into dislike ; 
and the heart of the Header is set against the Author 
and his book. — To these excesses, they, who from 
their professions ought to be the most guarded 
against them, are perhaps the most hable ; I mean 
those sects whose religion, being from the calcu- 
lating understanding, is cold and formal. For when 
Christianity, the religion of humility, is founded 
upon the proudest faculty of our nature, what can 
be expected but contradictions ? Accordingly, be- 
lievers of this cast are at one time contemptuous ; 
at another, being troubled, as they are and must be, 
with inward misgivings, they are jealous and suspi- 
cious ; — and at all seasons, they are under tempta- 
tion to supply by the heat with which they defend 
their tenets, the animation which is wanting to the 
constitution of the religion itself. 

Faith was given to man that his affections, de- 
tached from the treasures of time, might be inclined 
to settle upon those of eternity ; — the elevation 
of his nature, which this habit joroduces on earth, 
being to him a presumptive evidence of a future state 
of existence ; and giving him a title to partake of 
its holiness. The religious man values what he sees 
chiejQy as an " imperfect shadowing forth " of what 
he is incapable of seeing. The concerns of religion 
refer to indefinite objects, and are too weighty for 
the mind to supj)ort them without relieving itself 
by resting a great part of the burthen upon words 
and symbols. The commerce between Man and his 
Maker cannot be carried on but by a process where 
much is represented in little, and the Infinite Being 
accommodates himself to a finite capacity. In all 
this may be perceived the affinity between religion 
and poetry ; between religion — making up the de- 
ficiencies of reason by faith ; and poetry — passionate 
for the instruction of reason ; between religion — 
whose element is infinitude, and whose ultimate 
trust is the supreme of things, submitting herself 
to circumscription, and reconciled to substitutions; 
and poetry — ethereal and transcendent, yet incap- 
able to sustain her existence without sensuous in- 
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carnation. In this community of nature may be 
perceived also the lurking incitements of kindred 
error ; — so that we shall find that no poetry has 
been more subject to distortion, than that species, 
the argument and scope of which is religious ; and 
no lovers of the art have gone farther astray than 
the pious and the devout. 

Whither then shall we turn for that union of 
qualifications which must necessarily exist before 
the decisions of a critic can be of absolute value ? 
For a mind at once poetical and philosophical ; for 
a critic whose affections are as free and kindly as 
the spirit of society, and whose understanding is 
severe as that of dispassionate government ? Where 
are we to look for that initiatory composure of mind 
which no selfishness can disturb ? For a natural 
sensibility that has been tutored into correctness 
without losing anything of its quickness ; and for 
active faculties, capable of answering the demands 
which an Author of original imagination shall 
make upon them, associated with a judgment that 
cannot be duped into admiration by aught that is 
unworthy of it ? — among those and those only, who, 
never having suffered their youthful love of poetry 
to remit much of its force, have applied to the con- 
sideration of the laws of this art the best power of 
their understandings. At the same time it must be 
observed — that, as this Class comprehends the only 
judgments which are trust-worthy, so does it in- 
clude the most erroneous and perverse. For to be 
mistaught is worse than to be untaught; and no per- 
verseness equals that which is supported by system, 
no errors are so difficult to root out as those which 
the understanding has pledged its credit to uphold. 
In this Class are contained censors, who, if they be 
pleased with what is good, are pleased with it only 
by imperfect glimpses, and uioon false principles ; 
who, should they generalise rightly, to a certain 
point, are sure to suffer for it in the end ; who, if 
they stumble upon a sound rule, are fettered by 
misapplying it, or by straining it too far ; being 
incapable of perceiving when it ought to yield to 
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one of higher order. In it are found critics too 
petulant to be passive to a genuine poet, and too 
feeble to grapple with him ; men, who take upon 
them to report of the course which lie holds whom 
they are utterly unable to accompany, — confounded 
if he turn quick upon the wing, dismayed if he soar 
steadily "into the region;" — men of palsied ima- 
ginations and indurated hearts ; in whose minds 
ail healthy action is languid, who therefore feed 
as the many direct them, or, with the many, are 
greedy after vicious provocatives ; — ^judges, whose 
censure is auspicious, and whose praise ominous ! 
In this class meet together the two extremes of best 
and worst. 

The observations presented in the foregoing 
series are of too ungracious a nature to have been 
made without reluctance ; and, where it only on 
this account, I would invite the reader to try them 
by the test of comprehensive experience. If the 
number of judges who can be confidently relied 
upon be in reality so small, it ought to follow that 
partial notice only, or neglect, perhaps long con- 
tinued, or attention wholly inadequate to their 
merits — must have been the fate of most works in 
the higher departments of poetry ; and that, on the 
other hand, numerous productions have blazed 
into popularity, and have passed away, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind them : it will be further 
found, that when Authors shall have at length 
raised themselves into general admiration and 
maintained their ground, errors and prejudices 
have prevailed concerning their genius and their 
works, which the few who are conscious of those 
errors and prejudices would deplore ; if they were 
not recompensed by perceiving that there are select 
Spirits for whom it is ordained that their fame 
shall be in the world an existence like that of 
Virtue, which owes its being to the struggles it 
makes, and its vigour to the enemies whom it 
provokes ; — a vivacious quality, ever doomed to 
meet with opposition, and still triumphing over it ; 
and, from the nature of its dominion, incapable of 
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being brought to the sad conclusion Oi ^y^rvfiioQias 
when he wept that there were no more worlds lor 
him to conquer. 

Let us take a hasty retrospect of the poetical 
literature of this Country for the greater part of the 
last two centuries, and see if the facts support these 
inferences. 

Who is there that now reads the " Creation " of 
Dubartas ? Yet all Europe once resounded with his 
praise ; he was caressed by kings ; and, when his 
Poem was translated into our language, the "Faery 
Queen " faded before it. The name of Spenser, 
whose genius is of a higher order than even that 
of Ariosto, is at this day scarcely known beyond 
the limits of the British Isles. And if the value of 
his works is to be estimated from the attention now 
paid to them by his countrymen, compared with 
that which they bestow on those of some other 
writers, it must be pronounced small indeed. 

'• The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage" — 

are his own words ; but his wisdom has, in this 
particular, been his worst enemy: while its opposite, 
whether in the shape of folly or madness, has been 
their best friend. But he was a great power, and 
bears a high name : the laurel has been awarded 
to him. 

A dramatic Author, if he write for the stage, must 
adapt himself to the taste of the audience, or they 
will not endure him ; accordingly the mighty genius 
of Shakspeare was listened to. The people were 
delighted : but I am not sufficiently versed in stage 
antiquities to determine whether they did not flock 
as eagerly to tlie representation of many pieces of 
contemporary Authors, wholly undeserving to 
appear upon the same boards. Had there been a 
formal contest for superiority among dramatic 
writers, that Shakspeare, like his predecessors 
Sophocles and Euripides, would have often been 
subject to the mortification of seeing the prize 
adjudged to sorry competitors, becomes too prob- 

V. s 
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one of high -we reflect that the admirers of Settle 
and Shadwell were, in a later age, as numerous, 
and reckoned as respectable in point of talent, as 
those of Dryden. At all events, that Shakspeare 
stooped to accommodate himself to the People, is 
sufftciently apparent ; and one of the most striking 
proofs of his almost omnipotent genius, is, that he 
could turn to such glorious purpose those materials 
which the prepossessions of the age compelled him 
to make use of. Yet even this marvellous skill 
appears not to have been enough to prevent his 
rivals from having some advantage over him in 
public estimation ; else how can we account for 
passages and scenes that exist in his works, unless 
upon a supposition that some of the grossest of 
them, a fact which in my own mind I have no 
doubt of, were foisted in by the Players, for the 
gratification of the many ? 

But that his Works, whatever might be their re- 
ception upon the stage, made but little impression 
upon the ruling Intellects of the time, may be 
inferred from the fact that Lord Bacon, in his mul- 
tifarious writings, nowhere either quotes or alludes 
to him.^ His dramatic excellence enabled him to 
resume possession of the stage after the Kestoration ; 
but Dryden tells us that in his time two of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of 
Shakspeare's. And so faint and limited was the 
perception of the poetic beauties of his dramas in 
the time of Pope, that, in his Edition of the Plays, 
with a view of rendering to the general reader a 
necessary service, he printed between inverted 
commas those passages which he thought most 
worthy of notice. 

At this day, the French Critics have abated 
nothing of their aversion to this darling of our 
Nation : " the English, with their bouffon de Shak- 



1 The learned Hake-^ill (a third edition of wliose book bears date 
1635), writing to refute the error " touching Nature's perpetual and 
universal decay," cites truimphantly the names of Ariosto, Tasso, 
Bartas, and Spenser, as instances that poetic genius had not de- 
generated ; but he makes no mention of Shakspeare. 
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speare," is as familiar an expression among them as 
in the time of Voltaire. Baron Grimm is the only 
French writer who seems to have perceived his 
infinite superiority to the first names of the French 
Theatre; an advantage which the Parisian Critic 
owed to his German blood and German education. 
The most enlightened Italians, though well ac- 
quainted with our language, are wholly incompetent 
to measure the proportions of Shakspeare. The 
Germans only, of foreign nations, are approaching 
towards a knowledge and feeling of what he is. In 
some respects they have acquired a superiority over 
the fellow-countrymen of the Poet .- for among us it 
is a current, I might say, an established opinion, that 
Shakspeare is justly praised when he is pronounced 
to be "a wild irregular genius, in whom great 
faults are compensated by great beauties." How 
long may it be before this misconception passes 
away, and it becomes universally acknowledged 
that the judgment of Shakspeare in the selection 
of his materials, and in the manner in which he 
has made them, heterogeneous as they often are, 
constitute a unity of their own, and contribute all 
to one great end, is not less admirable than his 
imagination, his invention, and his intuitive know- 
ledge of human Nature ? 

There is extant a small Volume of miscellaneous 
poems, in which Shakspeare expresses his own 
feelings in his own person. It is not difficult to 
conceive that the Editor, George Steevens, should 
have been insensible to the beauties of one portion 
of that Volume, the Sonnets ; though in no part 
of the writings of this Poet is found, in an equal 
compass, a greater number of exquisite feelings 
felicitously expressed. But, from regard to the 
Critic's own credit, he would not have ventured to 
talk of an ^ act of parliament not being strong 

1 This flippant insensibility was publicly reprehended by Mr. 
Coleridge in a course of Lectures upon Poetry given by him at the 
Koyal Institution. For the various merits of thought and language 
in Shakspeare's Sonnets, see Numbers, 27, 29, 3o, 32, 33, 54, 64, 
iH5, (38, 73, 76, 86, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 129, and many others. 
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enough to compel the perusal of those little pieces, 
if he had not known that the people of England 
were ignorant of the treasures contained in them : 
and if he had not, moreover, shared the too common 
propensity of human nature to exult over a sup- 
posed fall into the mire of a genius whom he had 
been compelled to regard with admiration, as an 
inmate of the celestial regions — " there sitting where 
he durst not soar." 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare, Milton 
was born ; and early in life he published several 
small poems, which, though on their first appear- 
ance they were praised by a few of the judicious, 
were afterwards neglected to that degree, that Pope 
in his youth could borrow from them without risk 
of its being known. Whether these poems are at 
this day justly appreciated, I will not undertake to 
decide : nor would it imply a severe reflection upon 
the mass of readers to suppose the contrary ; seeing 
that a man of the acknowledged genius of Voss, the 
German poet, could suffer their spirit to evaporate ; 
and could change their character, as is done in the 
translation made by him of the most popular of 
those pieces. At all events, it is certain that these 
Poems of Milton are now much read, and loudly 
praised ; yet were they little heard of till more than 
150 years after their publication ; and of the Son- 
nets, Dr. Johnson, as appears from Boswell's Life 
of him, was in the habit of thinking and speaking 
as contemptuously as Steevens wrote upon those of 
Shakspeare. 

About the time when the Pindaric odes of Cowley 
and his imitators, and the productions of that class 
of curious thinkers whom Dr. Johnson has strangely 
styled metaphysical Poets, were beginning to lose 
something of that extravagant admiration which 
they had excited, the " Paradise Lost " made its 
appearance. " Fit audience find though few," was 
the petition addressed by the Poet to his inspiring 
Muse. I have said elsewhere that he gained more 
than he asked ; this I believe to be true ; but Dr. 
Johnson has fallen into a gross mistake when he 
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attempts to prove, by the sale of the work, that 
Milton's Countrymen were ''•just to it" upon its 
first appearance. Thirteen hundred Copies were 
sold in two years ; an uncommon example, he 
asserts, of the prevalence of genius in opposition to 
so much recent enmity as Milton's public conduct 
had excited. But, be it remembered that, if Milton's 
political and religious opinions, and the manner in 
which he announced them, had raised him many 
enemies, they had procured him numerous friends ; 
who, as all personal danger was passed away at the 
time of publication, would be eager to procure the 
master-work of a man whom they revered, and 
whom they would be proud of praising. Take, 
from the number of purchasers, persons of this class, 
and also those who wished to possess the Poem as a 
religious work, and but few I fear would be left who 
sought for it on account of its poetical merits. The 
demand did not immediately increase ; " for," says 
Dr. Johnson, "many more readers" (he means 
persons in the habit of reading poetry) " than were 
supplied at first the Nation did not afford." How 
careless must a writer be who can make this asser- 
tion in the face of so many existing title-pages to 
belie it ! Turning to my own shelves, I find the 
folio of Cowley, seventh edition, 1681. A book 
near it is Flatman's Poems, fourth edition, 1686 ; 
Waller, fifth edition, same date. The Poems of 
Norris of Bemerton not long after went, I believe, 
through nine editions. What further demand there 
might be for these works I do not know ; but I well 
remember, that, twenty-five years ago, the book- 
sellers' stalls in London swarmed with the folios of 
Cowley. This is not mentioned in disparagement 
of that able writer and amiable man ; but merely to 
show — that, if Milton's work were not more read, it 
was not because readers did not exist at the time. 
The early editions of the " Paradise Lost " were 
printed iu a shape which allowed them to be sold at 
a low price, yet only three thousand copies of the 
Work were sold in eleven years ; and the Nation, 
says Dr. Johnson, had been satisfied from 1623 to 
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1664, that is, forty-one years, with only two editions 
of tbe Works of Shakspeare ; which probabJy did 
not together make one thousand Copies ; facts 
adduced by the critic to prove the "paucity of 
Headers." — There were readers in multitudes ; but 
their money went for other purposes, as their 
admiration was fixed elsewhere. We are authorised, 
then, to affirm, that the reception of the " Paradise 
Lost," and the slow progress of its fame, are proofs 
as striking as can be desired that the jjositions 
which I am attempting to establish are not erro- 
neous.^ — How amusing to shape to one's self such 
a critique as a Wit of Charles's days, or a Lord of 
the Miscellanies or trading Journalist of King 
William's time, would have brought forth, if he 
had set his faculties industriously to work upon 
this Poem, everywhere impregnated with original 
excellence. 

So strange indeed are the obliquities of admira- 
tion, that they whose opinions are much influenced 
by authority will often be tempted to think that 
there are no fixed principles '" in human nature for 
this art to rest upon. I have been honoured by 
being permitted to peruse in MS. a tract composed 
between the j)eriod of the Eevolution and the close 
of that century. It is the Work of an English 
Peer of high accomplishments, its object to form 
the character and direct the studies of his son. 
Perhaps nowhere does a more beautiful treatise of 
the kind exist. The good sense and wisdom of the 
thoughts, the delicacy of the feelings, and the charm 
of the style, are, throughout, equally conspicuous. 
Yet the Author, selecting among the Poets of his 
own country those whom he deems most worthy of 
his son's perusal, particularises only Lord Kochester, 

1 Hughes is express upon this subject : in his dedication of 
Spenser's Works to Lord Somers, he writes thus. " It -was your 
Lordship's encouraging a beautiful edition of ' Paradise Lost' that 
first brought that incomparable Poem to be generally known and 
esteemed." 

2 This opinion seems actually to have been entertained by Adam 
Smith, the -worst critic, David Hume not excepted, that Scotland, 
a soil to which this sort of weed seems natural, has produced. 
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Sir John Denham, and Cowley. Writing about the 
same time, Shaftesbury, an author at present un- 
justly depreciated, describes the English Muses as 
only yet lisping in their cradles. 

The arts by which Pope, soon afterwards, con- 
trived to procure to himself a more general and a 
higher reputation than perhaps any English Poet 
ever attained during his life-time, are known to 
the judicious. And as well known is it to them, 
that the undue exertion of those arts is the cause 
why Pope has for some time held a rank in Utera- 
ture, to which, if he had not been seduced by an 
over-love of immediate popularity, and had confided 
more in his native genius, he never could have 
descended. He bewitched the nation by his melody, 
and dazzled it by his polished style, and was him- 
self blinded by his own success. Having wandered 
from humanity in his Eclogues with boyish in- 
experience, the praise, which these compositions 
obtained, tempted him into a belief that Nature was 
not to be trusted, at least in pastoral Poetry. To 
prove this by example, he put his friend Gay upon 
writing those Eclogues which their author intended 
to be burlesque. The instigator of the work, and 
his admirers, could perceive in them nothing but 
what was ridiculous. Nevertheless, though these 
Poems contain some detestable passages, the effect, 
as Dr. Johnson well observes, " of reality and 
truth became conspicuous even when the intention 
was to show them grovelling and degraded." The 
Pastorals, ludicrous to such as prided themselves 
upon their refinement, in spite of those disgusting 
passages, " became popular, and were read with 
delight, as just representations of rural manners 
and occupations." 

Something less than sixty years after the publica- 
tion of the " Paradise Lost " appeared Thomson's 
"Winter ; " which was speedily followed by his other 
Seasons. It is a work of inspiration ; much of it is 
written from himself, and nobly from himself. How 
was it received ? " It was no sooner read," says 
one of his contemporary biographers, " than uni- 
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versally admired : those only excepted who had not 
been used to feel, or to look for anything in poetry, 
beyond a 'point of satirical or epigrammatic wit, a 
smart antithesis richly trimmed with rhyme, or the 
softness of an elegiac complaint. To such his manly 
classical spirit could not readily commend itself; 
till, after a more attentive perusal, they had got the 
better of their prejudices, and either acquired or 
affected a truer taste. A few others stood aloof, 
merely because they had long before fixed the 
articles of their poetical creed, and resigned them- 
selves to an absolute despair of ever seeing any thing 
new and original. These were somewhat mortified 
to find their notions disturbed by the appearance of 
a poet, who seemed to owe nothing but to nature 
and his own genius. But, in a short time, the ap- 
plause became unanimous ; every one wondering 
how so many pictures, and pictures so familiar, 
should have moved them but faintly to what they 
felt in his descriptions. His digressions too, the 
overflowings of a tender benevolent heart, charmed 
the reader no less ; leaving him in doubt, whether 
he should more admire the Poet or love the Man." 
This case appears to bear strongly against us : — 
but we must distinguish between wonder and 
legitimate admiration. The subject of the work is 
the changes produced in the appearances of nature 
by the revolution of tlie year : and, by undertaking 
to write in verse, Thomson pledged himself to 
treat his subject as became a Poet. Now, it is 
remarkable that, excepting the nocturnal Reverie 
of Lady Winchilsea, and a passage or two in the 
" Windsor Forest " of Pope, the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of the 
"Paradise Lost" and the "Seasons" does not 
contain a single new image of external nature ; 
and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it 
can be inferred that the eye of the Poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that his 
feelings had urged him to work upon it in the 
spirit of genuine imaginaiion. To what a low 
state knowledge of the most obvious and impor- 
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tant phenomena had sunk, is evident from the 
style in which Dryden has executed a description 
of Night in one of his Tragedies, and Pope his 
translation of the celebrated moonlight scene in 
the " Iliad." A blind man, in the habit of attend- 
ing accurately to descriptions casually dropped 
from the lips of those around him, might easily 
depict these appearances with more truth. Dry- 
den's lines are vague, bombastic, and senseless;^ 
those of Pope, though he had Homer to guide him, 
are throughout false and contradictory. The verses 
of Dryden, once highly celebrated, are forgotten; 
those of Pope still retain their hold upon ]Dublic 
estimation, — nay, there is not a passage of descrip- 
tive poetry, which at this day finds so many and 
such ardent admirers. Strange to think of an 
enthusiast, as may have been the case with thou- 
sands, reciting those verses under the cope of a 
moonlight sky, without having his raptures in the 
least disturbed by a suspicion of their absurdity ! 
— If these two distinguished writers could habi- 
tually think that the visible universe was of so 
little consequence to a poet, that it was scarcelj'- 
necessary for him to cast his eyes upon it, we may 
be assured that those passages of the elder poets 
which faithfully and poetically describe the phe- 
nomena of nature, were not at that time holden in 
much estimation, and that there was little accurate 
attention paid to those appearances. 

Wonder is the natural product of Ignorance ; 
and as the soil was in such good condition at the 
time of the publication of the " Seasons," the 
crop was doubtless abundant. Neither individuals 
nor nations become corrupt all at once, nor are 
they enlightened in a moment. Thomson was an 

1 Cortes alone in a night-gown. 

All things are hush'd as Nature's self lay dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head. 
The little Birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew sweat : 
Even Lust and Envy sleep ; yet Love denies 
Eest to my soid, and slumber to my eyes." 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
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inspired poet, but he could not work miracles ; in 
cases where the art of seeing had in some degree 
been learned, the teacher would further the profi- 
ciency of his pupils, but he could do little more ; 
though so far does vanitj'- assist men in acts of self- 
deception, that many would often fancy they recog- 
nized a likeness when they knew nothing of the 
original. Having shown that much of what his 
biographer deemed genuine admiration must in 
fact have been blind wonderment — how is the rest 
to be accounted for ? — Thomson was fortunate in 
the very title of his poem, which seemed to bring 
it home to the prepared sympathies of every one : 
in the next place, notwithstanding his high powers, 
he writes a vicious style ; and his false ornaments 
are exactly of that kind which would be most 
likely to strike the undiscerning. He likewise 
abounds with sentimental common-places, that, 
from the manner in which they were brought for- 
ward, bore an imposing air of novelty. In any 
well-used copy of the " Seasons " the book gene- 
rally opens of itself with the rhapsody on love, or 
with one of the stories (perhaps " Damon and 
Musidora ") ; these also are prominent in our col- 
lections of Extracts, and are the parts of his Work 
which, after all, were probably most efficient in 
first recommending the author to general notice. 
Pope, repaying praises which he had received, and 
wishing to extol him to the highest, only styles 
him " an elegant and philosophical Poet ;" nor are 
we able to collect any unquestionable proofs that 
the true characteristics of Thomson's genius as an 
imaginative poet^ were perceived, till the elder 
WartoD, almost forty years after the publication of 
the " Seasons," pointed them out by a note in his 
Essay on the " Life and Writings of Pope,'^ In 
the " Castle of Indolence" (of which Gray speaks 



1 Since these observations upon Thomson -were wi-itten, I have 
perused the second edition of his "Seasons," and find that even that 
does not contain the most striking passages which Warton points 
out for admiration ; these, with other improvements, throughout 
the whole work, must have been added at a. later period. 
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SO coldly) these characteristics were almost as con- 
spicuously displayed, and in verse more harmonious, 
and diction more pure. Yet that fine poem was 
neglected on its appearance, and is at this day the 
delight only of a few ! 

When Thomson died, Collins breathed forth his 
regrets in an Elegiac Poem, in which he pronounces 
a poetical curse upon him who should regard with 
insensibility the place where the Poet's remains 
were deposited. The Poems of the mourner him- 
self have now passed through innumerable editions, 
and are universally known ; but if, when Collins 
died, the same kind of imprecation had been pro- 
nounced by a surviving admirer, small is the num- 
ber whom it would not have comprehended. The 
notice which his poems attained duriug his life- 
time was so small, and of course the sale so insig- 
nificant, that not long before his death he deemed 
it right to repay to the bookseller the sum which 
he had advanced for them, and threw the edition 
into the fire. 

Next in importance to the " Seasons " of Thom- 
son, though at considerable distance from that 
work in order of time, come the " Eeliques of 
Ancient English Poetry ; " collected, new-modelled, 
and in many instances (if such a contradiction 
in terms may be used) composed by the Editor, 
Dr. Percy. This work did not steal silently into 
the world, as is evident from the number of legen- 
dary tales, that appeared not long after its pub- 
lication ; and had been modelled, as the authors 
persuaded themselves, after the old Ballad. The 
Compilation was however ill suited to the then 
existing taste of city society; and Dr. Johnson, 
'mid tiie little senate to which he gave laws, was 
not sparing in his exertions to make it an object of 
contempt. The critic triumphed, the legendary 
imitators were deservedly disregarded, and, as un- 
deservedly, their ill-imitated models sank, in this 
country, into temporary neglect ; while Biirger, 
and other able writers of Germany, were trans- 
lating or imitating these Pieliques, and composing, 
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with the aid of inspiration thence derived, poems 
which are the delight of the German nation. Dr. 
Percy was so abashed by the ridicule flung upon 
his labours from the ignorance and insensibility 
of the persons with whom he lived, that, though 
while he was writing under a mask he had not 
wanted resolution to follow his genius into the 
regions of true simplicity and genuine pathos (as 
is evinced by the exquisite ballad of " Sir Cauline" 
and by many other pieces), yet when he appeared 
in his own person and character as a poetical 
writer, he adopted, as in the tale of the " Hermit of 
Warkworth," a diction scarcely in any one of its 
features distinguishable from the vague, the glossy, 
and unfeeling language of his day. I mention this 
remarkable fact^ with regret, esteeming the genius 
of Dr. Percy in this kind of writing superior to 
that of any other man by whom in modern times it 
has been cultivated. That even Biirger (to whom 
Klopstock gave, in my hearing, a commendation 
which he denied to Goethe and Schiller, pronounc- 
ing him to be a genuine poet, and one of the few 
among the Germans whose works would last) had 
not the fine sensibility of Percy, might be shown 
from many passages, in which he has deserted his 
original only to go astray. For example, 

"Now daye was gone, and night was come. 
And all were fast asleepe. 
All save tlie Lady Emetine, 
Who sate in her bowre to weepe : 

" And soone she heard her true Love's voice 
Low whispering at the walle. 
Awake, awake, my dear Ladye, 
'Tis I thy true-love caU." 



1 Shenstone, in his "Schoolmistress," gives a still more remark- 
able instance of this timidity. On its first appearance, (see 
D'Israeli's 2ud Series of the "Curiosities of Literature") the Poem 
was accompanied with an absurd prose commentary, showing, as 
indeed some incongruous expressions in the text imply, that the 
whole was intended for burlesque. In subsequent editions, the 
commentary was dropped, and the People have since continued to 
read in seriousness, doing for the Author what he had not courage 
openly to venture upon for himself. 
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Which is thus tricked out and dilated : 

" Als nun die Nacht Gebirg' unci Thai 

Vermummt in Rabenschatten, 

Und Hochburgs Lampen iiberall 

Schon ausgefiimmert hatten, 

Und alles tief entschlafen war ; 

Doch nur das Fraulein immerdar, 

Voll Fieberangst , noch wachte, 

Und seinen Ritter dachte : 

Da horch ! Ein siisser Liebeston 

Kam leis' empor geflogen. 

' Ho, Trudchen, ho ! Da bin ich schon ! 

Frisch auf ! Dich angezogen ! ' " 

But from humble ballads we must ascend to 
heroics. 

All hail, Macpherson ! hail to thee, Sire of Os- 
sian ! The Phantom was begotten by the snug 
embrace of an impudent Highlander upon a cloud 
of tradition — it travelled southward, where it was 
greeted with acclamation, and the thin Consistence 
took its course through Europe, upon the breath of 
popular applause. The Editor of the " Reliques " 
had indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of 
invention, by not concealing that his supplementary 
labours were considerable ! how selfish his conduct, 
contrasted with that of the disinterested Gael, who, 
like Lear, gives his kingdom away, and is content 
to become a pensioner upon his own issue for a 
beggarly pittance! — Open this far-famed Book!— - 
I have done so at random, and the beginning of the 
" Epic Poem Temora," in eight Books, presents 
itself. *' The blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The 
green hills are covered with day. Trees shake their 
dusky heads in the breeze. Grey torrents pour 
their noisy streams. Two green hills with aged 
oaks surround a narrow plain. The blue course of 
a stream is there. On its banks stood Cairbar 
of Atha. His spear supports the king ; the 
red eyes of his fear are sad. Cormac rises on 
his soul with all his ghastly wounds." Precious 
memorandums from the pocket-book of the blind 
Ossian ! 

If it be unbecoming, as I acknowledge that for 
the most part it is, to speak disrespectfully of Works 
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that have enjoyed for a length of time a widely- 
spread reputation, without at the same time pro- 
ducing irrefragable proofs of their unworthiness, let 
me be forgiven upon this occasion.— Having had 
the good fortune to be born and reared in a moun- 
tainous country, from my very childhood I have 
felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes imposed 
upon the world under the name of Ossian. From 
what I saw with my own eyes, I knew that the 
imagery was spurious. In nature every thing is 
distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute inde- 
pendent singleness. In Macpherson's work, it is 
exactly the reverse ; every thing (that is not stolen) 
is in this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, 
deadened, — yet nothing distinct. It will always be 
so when words are substituted for things. To say 
that the characters never could exist, that the man- 
ners are impossible, and that a dream has more 
substance than the whole state of societ}', as there 
depicted, is doing nothing more than pronouncing 
a censure which Macpherson defied ; when, with 
the steeps of Morven before his eyes, he could talk 
so familiarly of his Car- borne heroes ; — of Morven, 
which, if one may judge from its appearance at the 
distance of a few miles, contains scarcely an acre of 
ground sufiiciently accommodating for a sledge to 
be trailed along its surface. — Mr. Malcolm Laing 
has ably shown that the diction of this pretended 
translation is a motley assemblage from all quarters ; 
but he is so fond of making out XDarallel passages as 
to call poor Macpherson to account for his '^ands" 
and his ^^huts!" and he has weakened his argu- 
ment by conducting it as if he thought that every 
striking resemblance was a conscious plagiarism. 
It is enough that the coincidences are too remark- 
able for its being probable or possible that they 
could arise in different minds without communica- 
tion between them. Now as the Translators of the 
Bible, and Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope, could not 
be indebted to Macpherson, it follows that he must 
have owed his fine feathers to them ; unless we are 
prepared gravely to assert, with Madame de Stael 
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that many of the characteristic beauties of our most 
celebrated English Poets are derived from the 
ancient Fingallian ; in which case the modern 
translator would have been but giving back to 
Ossian his own. — It is consistent that Lucien Buona- 
parte, who could censure Milton for having sur- 
rounded Satan in the infernal regions with courtly 
and regal splendour, should pronounce the modern 
Ossian to be the glory of Scotland ; — a country that 
has produced a Dunbar, a Buchanan, a Thomson, 
and a Burns ! These opinions are of ill omen for 
the Epic ambition of him who has given them to 
the world. 

Yet,muchasthose pretended treasures of antiquity 
have been admired, they have been wholly un- 
influential ux^on the literature of the Country. No 
succeeding writer appears to have caught from them 
a ray of inspiration ; no author, in the least dis- 
tinguished, has ventured formally to imitate them — 
except the boy, Chatterton, on their first appearance. 
He had perceived, from the successful trials which 
he himself had made in literary forgery, how few 
critics were able to distinguish between a real 
ancient medal and a counterfeit of modern manu- 
facture; and he set himself to the work of filling a 
magazine with Saxon Poems, — counterparts of those 
of Ossian, as like his as one of his misty stars is to 
another. This incapability to amalgamate with the 
literature of the Island, is, in my estimation, a 
decisive proof that the book is essentially unnatural ; 
nor should I require any other to demonstrate it to 
be a forgery, audacious as worthless. — -Contrast, in 
this respect, the effect of Macpherson's publication 
with the "Eeliques" of Percy, so unassuming, so 
modest in their pretensions ! — I have already stated 
how much Germany is indebted to this latter work ; 
and for our own country, its poetry has been abso- 
lutely redeemed by it. I do not think that there is 
an able writer in verse of the present day who 
would not be proud to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to the "Reliques;" I know that it is so 
with my friends ; and, for myself, I am happy in 
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this occasion to make a public avowal of my 
own. 

Dr. Johnson, more fortunate in his contempt of 
the labours of Macpherson than those of his modest 
friend, was solicited not long after to furnish Pre- 
faces biographical and critical for the works of some 
of the most eminent English Poets. The book- 
sellers took upon themselves to make the collection ; 
they referred probably to the most popular miscel- 
lanies, and, unquestionably, to their books of ac- 
counts ; and decided upon the claim of authors to 
be admitted into a body of the most eminent, from 
the familiarity of their names with the readers of 
that day, and by the profits, which, from the sale 
of his works, each had brought and was bringing to 
the Trade. The Editor was allowed a limited 
exercise of discretion, and the Authors whom he 
recommended are scarcely to be mentioned without 
a smile. We open the volume of Prefatory Lives, 
and to our astonishment the ^?'s^ name we find is 
that of Cowley ! — What is become of the morning- 
star of English Poetry ? Where is the bright EHza- 
betban constellation ? Or, if names be more accept- 
able than images, where is the ever-to-be-hononred 
Chaucer ? where is Spenser ? where Sidney ? and, 
lastly, where he, whose rights as a poet, contra- 
distinguished from those which he is universally 
allowed to possess as a dramatist, we have vindi- 
cated, — where Shakspeare ? — These, and a multi- 
tude of others not unworthy to be placed near them, 
their contemporaries and successors, we have not. 
But in their stead, we have (could better be expected 
when precedence was to be settled by an abstract 
of reputation at any given period made, as in this 
case before us ?) Roscommon, and Stepney, and 
Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, and 
King, and Spratt — Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, 
Congreve, Broome, and other reputed Magnates — 
metrical writers utterly worthless and useless, 
except for occasions like the present, when their 
productions are referred to as evidence what a small 
quantity of brain is necessary to procure a consider- 
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able stock of admiration, provided the aspirant will 
accommodate himself to the likings and fashions of 
his day. 

As I do not mean to bring down this retrospect 
to our own times, it may with propriety be closed 
at the era of this distinguished event. From the 
literature of other ages and countries, proofs equally 
cogent might have been adduced, that the opinions 
announced in the former part of this Essay are 
founded upon truth. It was not an agreeable office, 
nor a prudent undertaking, to declare them ; but 
their importance seemed to render it a duty. It 
may still be asked, where lies the particular rela- 
tion of what has been said to these Volumes ? — 
The question will be easily answered by the dis- 
cerning Reader who is old enough to remember the 
taste that prevailed when some of these poems were 
first published, seventeen years ago ; who has also 
observed to what degree the poetry of this Island 
has since that period been coloured by them ; and 
who is further aware of the unremitting hostility 
with which, upon some principle or other, they 
have each and all been opposed. A sketch of my 
own notion of the constitution of Fame has been 
given ; and, as far as concerns myself, I have cause 
to be satisfied. The love, the admiration, the in- 
difference, the slight, the aversion, and even the 
contempt, with which these Poems have been 
received, knowing, as I do, the source within my 
own mind, from which they have proceeded, and 
the labour and pains, which, when labour and pains 
appeared needful, have been bestowed upon them, 
must all, if I think consistently, be received as 
pledges and tokens, bearing the same general im- 
pression, though widely different in value ; — they 
are all proofs that for the present time I have not 
laboured in vain ; and afiord assurances, more or 
less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly pressed 
upon us than another by the review which has been 
given of the fortunes and fate of poetical Works, it 

V. T 
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is this, — that every author, as far as he is great 
and at the same tirae original, has had the task of 
creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed : so 
has it been, so will it continue to be. This remark 
was long since made to me by the philosophical 
Friend for the separation of whose poems from my 
own I have previously expressed my regret. The 
predecessors of an original Genius of a high order 
will have smoothed the way for all that he has in 
common with them ; — and much he will have in 
common ; but, for what is peculiarly his own, he 
will be called upon to clear and often to shape his 
own road : — he will be in the condition of Hannibal 
among the Alps. 

And where lies the real difficulty of creating that 
taste by which a truly original poet is to be relished? 
Is it in breaking the bonds of custom, in over- 
coming the prejudices of false refinement, and dis- 
placing the aversions of inexperience ? Or, if he 
labour for an object which here and elsewhere I 
have proposed to myself, does it consist in divesting 
the reader of the pride that induces him to dwell 
upon those points wherein men differ from each 
other, to the exclusion of those in which all men 
are alike, or the same ; and in making him ashamed 
of the vanity that renders him insensible of the 
appropriate excellence which civil arrangements, 
less unjust than might appear, and Nature illimit- 
able in her bounty, have conferred on men who 
may stand below him in the scale of society? 
Finally, does it lie in establishing that dominion 
over the spirits of readers by which they are to be 
humbled and humanised, in order that they may 
be purified and exalted ? 

If these ends are to be attained by the mere 
communication of Jcnoivledge, it does not lie here. — 
Taste, I would remind the reader, like Imagina- 
tion, is a word which has been forced to extend its 
services far beyond the point to which i)hilosophy 
would have confined them. It is a metaphor, 
taken from a passive sense of the human body, and 
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transferred to things which are in their essence not 
passive, — -to intellectual acts and operations. The 
word, Imagination, has been overstrained, from 
impulses honourable to mankind, to meet the de- 
mands of the faculty which is perhaps the noblest 
of our nature. In the instance of Taste, the pro- 
cess has been reversed ; and from the prevalence of 
dispositions at once injurious and discreditable, 
being no other than that selfishness which is the 
child of apathy, — which, as Nations decline in pro- 
ductive and creative power, makes them value 
themselves upon a presumed refinement of judging. 
Poverty of language is the primary cause of the 
use which we make of the word, Imagination ; but 
the word, Taste, has been stretched to the sense 
which it bears in modern Europe by habits of self- 
conceit, inducing that inversion in the order of 
things whereby a passive faculty is made para- 
mount among the faculties conversant with the 
fine arts. Proportion and congruity, the requisite 
knowledge being supposed, are subjects upon which 
taste may be trusted ; it is competent to this office ; 
— for in its intercourse with these the mind is 
passive, and is affected painfully or pleasurably as 
by an instinct. But the profound and the exquisite 
in feeling, the lofty and universal in thought and 
imagination ; or, in ordinary language, the pathetic 
and the sublime ; — are neither of them, accurately 
speaking, objects of a faculty which could ever 
without a sinking in the spirit of Nations have 
been designated by the metaphor — Taste. And 
why ? Because without the exertion of a co- 
operating poiver in the mind of the Pieader, there 
can be no adequate sympathy with either of these 
emotions: without this auxiliary impulse, elevated 
or profound passion cannot exist. 

Passion, it must be observed, is derived from a 
word which signifies suffering ; but the connection 
which suffering has with effort, with exertion, and 
action, is immediate and inseparable. How strik- 
ingly is this property of human nature exhibited 
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by the fact, that, in popular language, to be in a 
passion, is to be angry ! — But, 

" Anger in hasty icords or bloics 
Itself discharges on its foes." 

To be moved, then, by a passion, is to be excited, 
often to external, and always to internal, effort ; 
whether for the continuance and strengthening of 
the passion, or for its suppression, accordingly as 
the course which it takes may be painful or 
pleasurable. If the latter, the soul must con- 
tribute to its support, or it never becomes vivid, — 
and soon languishes, and dies. And this brings us 
to the point. If every great poet with whose 
writings men are familiar, in the highest exercise 
of his genius, before he can be thoroughly enjoyed, 
has to call forth and to communicate poiver, this 
service, in a still greater degree, falls upon an 
original writer, at his first appearance in the world, 
— Of genius the only proof is, the act of doing well 
what is worthy to be done, and what was never 
done before : Of genius, in the fine arts, the only 
infallible sign is the widening the sphere of human 
sensibilitj'-, for the delight, honour, and benefit of 
human nature. Genius is the introduction of a 
new element into the intellectual universe : or, if 
that be not allowed, it is the application of powers 
to objects on which they had not before been 
exercised, or the employment of them in such a 
manner as to produce effects hitherto unknown. 
What is all this but an advance, or a conquest, 
made by the soul of the poet ? Is it to be supposed 
that the reader can make x^rogress of this kind, 
like an Indian prince or general — stretched on his 
palanquin, and borne by his slaves? No; he is 
invigorated and inspirited by his leader, in order 
that he may exert himself; for he cannot proceed 
in quiescence, he cannot be carried like a dead 
weight. Therefore to create taste is to call forth 
and bestow power, of which knowledge is the effect ; 
and there lies the true difficulty. 

As the pathetic participates of an animal sensa- 
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tion, it might seem — that, if the springs of this 
emotion were genuine, all men, possessed of com- 
petent knowledge of the facts and circumstances, 
would be instantaneously affected. And, doubtless, 
in the works of every true poet will be found pas- 
sages of that species of excellence, which is proved 
by effects immediate and universal. But there are 
emotions of the pathetic that are sim^^le and direct, 
and others — that are complex and revolutionary; 
some — to which the heart yields with gentleness ; 
others — against which it struggles with pride ; these 
varieties are infinite as the combinations of circum- 
stance and the constitutions of character. Remem- 
ber, also, that the medium through which, in poetry, 
the heart is to be affected, is language ; a thing 
subject to endless fluctuations and arbitrary asso- 
ciations. Tile genius of the poet melts these down 
for his purpose ; but they retain their shape and 
quality to him who is not capable of exerting, 
within his own mind, a corresponding energy. 
There is also a meditative, as well as a human, 
pathos ; an enthusiastic, as well as an ordinary, 
sorrow ; a sadness that has its seat in the depths 
of reason, to which the mind cannot sink gently of 
itself — but to which it must descend by treading 
the steps of thought. And for the sublime, — if we 
consider what are the cares that occupy the passing 
day, and how remote is the practice and the course 
of life from the sources of sublimity, in the soul of 
Man, can it be wondered that there is little existing 
preparation for a poet charged with a new mission 
to extend its kingdom, and to augment and spread 
its enjoyments? 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of the 
word, 130-pular, applied to new works in poetry, as if 
there were no test of excellence in this first of the 
fine arts but that all men should run after its pro- 
ductions, as if urged by an appetite, or constrained 
by a spell ! — The qualities of writing best fitted for 
eager rece^Dtion are either such as startle the world 
into attention by their audacity and extravagance ; 
or they are chiefly of a superficial kind, lying upon 
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the surfaces of manners ; or arising out of a selec- 
tion and arrangement of incidents, by which the 
mind is kept upon the stretch of curiosity, and the 
fancy amused without the trouble of thought. But 
in everything which is to send the soul into herself, 
to be admonished of her weakness, or to be made 
conscious of her power ; — wherever life and nature 
are described as operated upon by the creative or 
abstracting virtue of the imagination ; wherever the 
instinctive wisdom of antiquity and her heroic pas- 
sions uniting, in the heart of the poet, with the 
meditative wisdom of later ages, have produced that 
accord of sublimated humanity, which is at once a 
history of the remote past and a prophetic enuncia- 
tion of the remotest fature, there, the poet must 
reconcile himself for a season to few and scattered 
hearers. — Grand thoughts (and Shakspeare must 
often have sighed over this truth), as they are most 
naturally and most fitly conceived in solitude, bo 
can they not be brought forth in the midst of plau- 
dits, without some violation of their sanctity. Go 
to a silent exhibition of the productions of the 
sister Art, and be convinced that the qualities which 
dazzle at first sight, and kindle the admiration of 
the multitude, are essentially different from those 
by which permanent inlluence is secured. Let us 
not shrink Irom following up these principles as far 
as they will cany us, and conclude wiih observing 
— that there never has been a period, and perhaps 
never will be, in which vicious poetry, of some kind 
or other, has not excited more zealous admiration, 
and been far more generally read, than good ; 
but this advantage attends the good, that the 
individual, as well as the species, survives from 
age to age ; whereas, of the depraved, thougli 
tlie species be immortal, the individual quickly 
'perishes ; the object oi present admiration vanishes, 
being supplanted by some other as easily pro- 
duced ; which, though no better, brings with it at 
least the irritation of novelty, — with adaptation, 
more or less skilful, to the changing humours of 
the majority of those who are most at leisure to 
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regard poetical works when they first solicit their 
attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, in the opinion 
of the Writer, the judgment of the People is not to 
be respected ? The thought is most injurious ; and, 
could the charge be brought against him, he would 
repel it with indignation. The People have already 
been justified, and their eulogium pronounced by 
implication, when it was said, above — that, of good 
poetry, the individual^ as well as the species, sur- 
vives. And how does it survive but through the 
People ? What preserves it but their intellect and 
their wisdom ? 

" Past and future, are the wings 

On whose support, hai-moniously conjoined. 

Moves the great Spirit of human knowledge " 

MS. 

The voice that issues from this Spirit, is that Vox 
Populi which the Deity inspires. Foolish must he 
be who can mistake for this a local acclamation, or 
a transitory outcry — transitory though it be for 
years, local though from a Nation. Still more 
lamentable is his error who can believe that there 
is any thing of divine infallibility in the clamour of 
that small though loud portion of the community, 
ever governed by factitious influence, which, under 
the name of the Public, passes itself, upon the un- 
thinking, for the People. Towards the Public, the 
Writer hopes that he feels as much deference as it 
is entitled to : but to the People, philosophically 
characterised, and to the embodied spirit of their 
knowledge, so far as it exists and moves, at the pre- 
sent, faithfully supported by its two wings, the past 
and the future, his devout respect, his reverence, is 
due. He offers it willingly and readily ; and, this 
done, takes leave of his Eeaders, by assuring them 
— that, if he were not persuaded that the contents 
of these Volumes, and the Work to which they are 
subsidiary, evince something of the " Vision and 
the Faculty divine ; " and that, both in words and 
things, they will operate in their degree, to extend 
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the domain of sensibilitj^ for the delight, the honour, 
and the benefit of human nature, notwithstanding 
the many happy hours which he has employed 
in their composition, and the manifold comforts 
and enjoyments they have procured to him, he 
would not, if a wish could do it, save them from 
immediate destruction ; — from becoming at this 
moment, to the world, as a thing that had never 
been. 

1815. 
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TO 

SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, Bart. 

My dear Sir George, 

Accept ray thanks for the permission given 
me to dedicate these Volumes to you. In addition 
to a Hvely pleasure derived from general considera- 
tions, I feel a particular satisfaction ; for, by in- 
scribing these Poems with your Name, I seem to 
myself in some degree to repay, by an appropriate 
honour, the great obligation which I owe to one 
part of the Collection — as having been the means of 
first making us personally known to each other. 
Upon much of the remainder, also, you have a 
peculiar claim, — for some of the best pieces were 
composed under the shade of your own groves, 
upon the classic ground of Coleorton ; where I was 
animated by the recollection of those illustrious 
Poets of your name and family, who were born in 
that neighbourhood; and, we may be assured, did 
not wander with indifference by the dashing stream 
of Grace Dieu, and among the rocks that diversify 
the forest of Charnwood. — Nor is there any one to 
whom such parts of this Collection as have been 
inspired or coloured by the beautiful Country from 
which I now address you, could be presented with 
more propriety than to yourself — to whom it has 
suggested so many admirable pictures. Early in 
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life, the sublimity and beauty of this region excited 
your admiration ; and I know that you are bound 
to it in mind by a still strengthening attachment. 
Wishing and hoping that this Work, with the 
embellishments it has received from your pencil/ 
may survive as a lasting memorial of a friendship, 
which I reckon among the blessings of my life, 
I have the honour to be, 

My dear Sir George, 
Yours most affectionately and faithfully, 

William Wordsworth. 

Eydal Mount, Westmoreland, 
February 1, 1815. 

1 The state of the plates has, for some time, not allowed them 
to be repeated. 



PEEFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1815. 



The powers requisite for the production of poetry 
are : first, those of Observation and Description, — 
i.e., the ability to observe with accuracy things as 
they are in themselves, and with fidelity to describe 
them, unmodified by any passion or feeling existing 
in the mind of the describer ; whether the things 
depicted be actually present to the senses, or have 
a place only in the memory. This power, though 
indispensable to a Poet, is one which he employs 
only in submission to necessity, and never for a 
continuance of time : as its exercise supposes all 
the higher qualities of the mind to be passive, and 
in a state of subjection to external objects, much in 
the same way as a translator or engraver ought to 
be to his original. 2ndly, Sensibility, — which, the 
more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range of 
a poet's perceptions ; and the more will he be in- 
cited to observe objects, both as they exist in them- 
selves and as re-acted upon by his own mind. (The 
distinction between poetic and human sensibility 
has been marked in the character of the Poet deli- 
neated in the original preface.) 3rdly, Keiiection, 
— which makes the Poet acquainted with the value 
of actions, images, thoughts, and feelings ; and 
assists the sensibility in perceiving their connec- 
tion with each other. 4thly, Imagination and 
Fancy, — to modify, to create, and to associate. 
5thly, Invention, — by which characters are com- 
posed out of materials supplied by observation ; 
whether of the Poet's own heart and mind, or of 
external life and nature ; and such incidents and 
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situations produced as are most impressive to the 
imagination, and most fitted to do justice to the 
characters, sentiments, and passions, which the 
Poet undertakes to illustrate. And, lastly. Judg- 
ment, — to decide how and where, and in what 
degree, each of these faculties ought to be exerted ; 
so that the less shall not be sacrificed to the 
greater ; nor the greater, slighting the less, arro- 
gate, to its own injury, more than its due. By judg- 
ment, also, is determined what are the laws and 
appropriate graces of every species of composition/ 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers col- 
lected and produced, are cast, by means of various 
moulds, into divers forms. The moulds may be 
enumerated, and the forms specified, in the fol- 
lowing order. 1st, The Narrative, — including the 
Epopoeia, the Historic Poem, the Tale, the Ko- 
mance, the Mock-heroic, and, if the spirit of 
Homer will tolerate such neighbourhood, that dear 
production of our days, the metrical Novel. Of 
this Class, the distinguishing mark is, that the 
Narrator, however liberally his speaking agents be 
introduced, is himself the source from which every 
thing primarily flows. Epic Poets, in order that 
their mode of composition may accord with the 
elevation of their subject, represent themselves as 
singing from the inspiration of the Muse, " Arma 
virumque cano ;" but this is a fiction, in modern 
times, of slight value : the " Iliad " or the " Para- 
dise Lost" would gain little in our estimation by 
being chanted. The other poets who belong to this 
class are commonly content to tell their tale ; — so 
that of the whole it may be affirmed that they 
neither require nor reject the accompaniment of 
music. 

2ndly, The Dramatic, — consisting of Tragedy, 
Historic Drama, Comedy, and Masque, in which 
the Poet does not appear at all in his own person, 
and where the whole action is carried on by speech 

1 As sensibility to harmouy of numbers, and the power of pro- 
ducing it, are invariably attendants upon the faculties above 
specitied, nothing has been said upon those requisites. 
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and dialogue of the agents ; music being admitted 
only incidentally and rarely. The Opera may be 
placed here, inasmuch as it proceeds by dialogue ; 
though depending, to the degree that it does, upon 
music, it has a strong claim to be ranked with 
the lyrical. The characteristic and impassioned 
Epistle, of which Ovid and Pope have given 
examples, considered as a species of monodrama, 
may, without impropriety, be placed in this class. 

Srdly, The Lyrical, — containing the Hymn, 
the Ode, the Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad ; in 
all which, for the production oi their fiill effect, an 
accompaniment of music is indispensable. 

4th]y, The Idyllium, — descriptive chiefly either 
of the processes and appearances of external 
nature, as the " Seasons " of Thomson; or of cha- 
racters, manners, and sentiments, as are Shen- 
stone's " Schoolmistress, " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" of Burns, " The Twa Dogs" of the same 
Author ; or of these in cod junction with the ap- 
pearances of Nature, as most of the pieces of 
Theocritus, the " Allegro '^ and " Penseroso " of 
Milton, Beattie's "Minstrel," Goldsmith's "De- 
serted Village." The Epitaph, the Inscription, the 
Sonnet, most of the epistles of poets writing in 
their own persons, and all loco-descriptive poetry, 
belong to this class. 

5thly, Didactic, — the principal object of which 
is direct instruction ; as the Poem of Lucretius, 
the " Georgics" of Virgil, "The Fleece" of Dyer, 
Mason's " English Garden," etc. 

And, lastly, philosophical Satire, like that of 
Horace and Juvenal; personal and occasional Satire 
rarely comprehending sufficient of the general in 
the individual to be dignified with the name of 
poetry. 

Out of the three last has been constructed a 
composite order, of which Young's " Night 
Thoughts," and Cowper's " Task," are excellent 
examples. 

It is deducible from the above, that poems, 
apparently miscellaneous, may with propriety be 
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arranged either with reference to the powers of 
mind 'predominant in the production of them ; or 
to the mould in which they are cast ; or, lastly, to 
the subjects to which they relate. From each of 
these considerations, the following Poems have 
been divided into classes ; which, that the work 
may more obviously correspond with the course of 
human life, and for the sake of exhibiting in it the 
three requisites of a legitimate whole, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, have been also arranged, as 
far as it was possible, according to an order of 
time, commencing with Childhood, and terminating 
with Old Age, Death, and Immortality. My guid- 
ing wish was, that the small pieces of which these 
volumes consist, thus discriminated, might be re- 
garded under a two-fold view ; as composing an 
entire work within themselves, and as adjuncts to 
the philosophical Poem, *' The Recluse." This 
arrangement has long presented itself habitually 
to my own mind. Nevertheless, I should have 
preferred to scatter the contents of these volumes 
at random, if I had been persuaded that, by the 
plan adopted, any thing material would be taken 
from the natural effect of the pieces, individually, 
on the mind of the unreflecting Reader. I trust 
there is a sufficient variety in each class to prevent 
this ; while, for him who reads with reflection, the 
arrangement will serve as a commentary unosten- 
tatiously directing his attention to my purposes, 
both particular and general. But, as I wish to 
guard against the possibility of misleading by this 
classification, it is proper first to remind the 
Reader, that certain poems are placed according 
to the powers of mind, in the Author's conception, 
predominant in the production of them ; idredomi- 
nant, which implies the exertion of other faculties 
in less degree. Where there is more imagination 
than fancy in a poem, it is placed under the head 
of imagination, and vice versa. Both the above 
classes might without impropriety have been en- 
larged from that consisting of *' Poems founded on 
the Affections ; " as might this latter from those, 
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and from the class " proceeding from Sentiment 
and Eeflection." Tlie most strikiog characteristics 
of each piece, mutual illustration, variety, and 
proportion, have governed me throughout. 

None of the other Classes, except those of Fancy 
and Imagination, require any particular notice. 
But a remark of general application may be made. 
All Poets, except the dramatic, have been in the 
practice of feigning that their works v^^ere composed 
to the music of the harp or lyre : with what degree 
of affectation this has been done in modern times, 
I leave to the judicious to determine. For my own 
part, I have not been disposed to violate probability 
so far, or to make such a large demand upon the 
Pteader's charity. Some of these pieces are essen- 
tially lyrical; and, therefore, cannot have their 
due force without a sux)posed musical accompani- 
ment ; but, in much the greatest part, as a substi- 
tute for the classic lyre or romantic harp, I require 
nothing more than an animated or impassioned 
recitation, adapted to the subject. Poems, however 
humble in their kind, if they be good in that kind, 
cannot read themselves ; the law of long syllable 
and short must not be so inflexible, — the letter of 
metre must not be so impassive to the spirit of 
versification, — as to deprive the Keader of all 
voluntary power to modulate, in subordination 
to the sense, the music of the poem ; — in the same 
manner as his mind is left at liberty, and even 
summoned, to act upon its thoughts and images. 
But, though the accompaniment of a musical in- 
strument be frequently dispensed with, the true 
Poet does not therefore abandon his privilege dis- 
tinct from that of the mere Proseman ; 

" He murmurs uear the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own." 

Let us come now to the consideration of the 
words Fancy and Imagination, as employed in the 
classification of the following Poems. "A man," 
says an intelligent author, "has imagination in 
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proportion as he can distinctly copy in idea the 
impressions of sense : it is tlie faculty which images 
within the mind the phenomena of sensation. A 
man has fancy in proportion as he can call up, con- 
nect, or associate, at pleasure, those internal images 
(cpctnal^siv is to cause to appear) so as to complete 
ideal representations of absent objects. Imagina- 
tion is the power of depicting, and fancy of evoking 
and combining. The imagination is formed by 
patient observation; the fancy by a voluntary 
activity in shifting the scenery of the mind. The 
more accurate the imagination, the more safely 
may a painter, or a poet, undertake a dehneation, 
or a description, without the presence of the objects 
to be characterised. The more versatile the fancy, 
the more original and striking will be the decora- 
tions produced." — British Synonyms discriminated, 
hy W. Taylor. 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to 
supply an account of a building, and be so intent 
upon what he had discovered of the foundation, as 
to conclude his task without once looking up at 
the superstructure ? Here, as in other instances 
throughout the volume, the judicious Author's 
mind is enthralled by Etymology ; he takes up 
the original word as his guide and escort, and too 
often does not perceive how soon he becomes its 
prisoner, without liberty to tread in any path but 
that to which it confines him. It is not easy to 
find out how imagination, thus explained, differs 
from distinct remembrance of images ; or fancy 
from quick and vivid recollection of them : each is 
nothing more than a mode of memory. If the two 
words bear the above meaning, and no other, what 
term is left to designate tliat faculty of which tbe 
Poet is " all compact ; " he whose eye glances from 
earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body 
forth what his pen is prompt in turning to shape ; 
or what is left to characterise Fancy, as insinuating 
herself into the heart of objects with creative 
activity ? — Imagination, in the sense of the word 
as giving title to a class of the following Poems, 
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has no reference to images that are merely a 
faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent 
external objects ; but is a word of higher im- 
port, denoting operations of the mind upon those 
objects, and processes of creation or of composition, 
governed by certain fixed laws. I proceed to 
illustrate my meaning by instances, A parrot 
hangs from the wires of his cage by his beak or by 
his claws ; or a monkey from the bough of a tree 
by his paws or his tail. Each creature does so 
literally and actually. In the first Eclogue of 
Virgil, the shepherd, thinking of the time when he 
is to take leave of his farm, thus addresses his 
goats : — 

" Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dnvaosa. pendere procul de rupe videbo." 

half way down 



half way down 

Hangs one who gathers samphire," 



is the well-known expression of Shakespeare, 
delineating an ordinary image upon the cliffs of 
Dover. In these two instances is a slight exertion 
of the faculty which I denominate imagination, in 
the use of one word : neither the goats nor the 
samphire-gatherer do literally hang, as does the 
parrot or the monkey ; but, presenting to the 
senses something of such an appearance, the mind 
in its activity, for its own gratification, con- 
templates them as hanging. 

"As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate or Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs ; they on the trading flood 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole : so seemed 

Par off the flying Fiend." 

Here is the full strength of the imagination 
involved in the word hangs, and exerted upon the 
whole image : First, the fleet, an aggregate of 
many ships, is represented as one mighty person, 
whose track, we know and feel, is upon the 
waters ; but, taking advantage of its appearance to 

V. u 
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the senses, the Poet dares to represent it as 
hanging in the clouds, both for the gratification 
of the mind in contemplating the image itself, and 
in reference to the motion and appearance of the 
sublime objects to which it is compared. 

From impressions of sight we will pass to those 
of sound ; which, as they must necessarily be of a 
less definite character, shall be selected from these 
volumes : 

" Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods ; " 

of the same bird, 

" His voice was buried among trees. 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ; " 

" O, Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? " 

The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imita- 
ting the note of the bird ; but, by the intervention 
of the metaphor broods, the afi'ections are called in 
by the imagination to assist in marking the man- 
ner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs her 
soft note, as if herself delighting to listen to it, and 
participating of a still and quiet satisfaction, like 
that which may be supposed inseparable from the 
continuous process of incubation. " His voice was 
buried among trees," a metaphor expressing the 
love of seclusion by which this Bird is marked ; 
and characterising its note as not partaking of the 
shrill and the piercing, and therefore more easily 
deadened by the intervening shade ; yet a note so 
peculiar and withal so pleasing, that the breeze, 
gifted with that love of the sound which the Poet 
feels, penetrates the shades in which it is entombed, 
and conveys it to the ear of the listener. 

" Shall I caU thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? " 

This concise interrogation characterises the 
seeming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and 
dispossesses the creature almost of a corporeal 
existence ; the Imagination being tempted to this 
exertion of her power by a consciousness in the 
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memory that the cuckoo is almost perpetually 
heard throughout the season of spring, but seldom 
becomes an object of sight. 

Thus far of images independent of each other, 
and immediately endowed by the mind with pro- 
perties that do not inhere in them, upon an incite- 
ment from properties and qualities the existence 
of which is inherent and obvious. These pro- 
cesses of imagination are carried on either by 
conferring additional properties upon an object, 
or abstracting from it some of those which it 
actually possesses, and thus enabling it to re-act 
upon the mind which hath performed the process, 
like a new existence. 

I pass from the Imagination acting upon an 
individual image to a consideration of the same 
faculty employed upon images in a conjunction by 
which they modify each other. The Keader has 
already had a fine instance before him in the 
passage quoted from Virgil, where the apparently 
perilous situation of the goat, hanging upon the 
shaggy precipice, is contrasted with that of the 
shepherd contemplating it from the seclusion of 
the cavern in which he lies stretched at ease and 
in security. Take these images separately, and 
how unaffecting the picture compared with that 
produced by their being thus connected with, and 
opposed to, each other ! 

" As a huge stone is sometimes seem to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 
Wonder to all who do the same espy- 
By what means it could thither come, and whence. 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense. 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 

Such seemed this Man ; not all alive or dead 
Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age. 

j(. *• * * * 

Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood. 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call. 
And moveth altogether if it move at all." 

In these images, the conferring, the abstracting, and 
the modifying powers of the Imagination, imme- 
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diately and mediately acting, are all brought into 
conjunction. The stone is endowed with something 
of the power of life to approximate it to the sea- 
beast ; and the sea-beast stripped of some of its 
vital qualities to assimilate it to the stone ; which 
intermediate image is thus treated for the purpose 
of bringing the original image, that of the stone, to 
a nearer resemblance to the figure and condition of 
the aged Man ; who is divested of so much of the 
indications of life and motion as to bring him to the 
point where the two objects unite and coalesce in 
just comparison. After what has been said, the 
image of the cloud need not be commented upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power: 
but the Imagination also shapes and creates; and 
how ? By innumerable processes ; and in none does 
it more delight than in that of consolidating num- 
bers into unity, and dissolving and separating unity 
into number, — alternations proceeding from, and 
governed by, a sublime consciousness of the soul in 
her own mighty and almost divine powers. Eecur 
to the passage already cited from Milton. When 
the compact Fleet, as one Person, has been intro- 
duced " sailing from Bengala," " They," i.e. the 
" merchants," representing the fleet resolved into a 
multitude of ships, " ply " their voyage towards the 
extremities of the earth : " So," (referring to the 
word "As" in the commencement) "seemed the 
flying Fiend ; " the image of his Person acting to 
recombine the multitude of ships into one body, — 
the point from which the comparison set out. " So 
seemed," and to whom seemed ? To the heavenly 
Muse who dictates the poem, to the eye of the 
Poet's mind, and to that of the Eeader, present at 
one moment in the wide Ethiopian, and the next 
in the solitudes, then first broken in upon, of the 
infernal regions ! 

*'Modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis." 

Hear again this mighty Poet, — speaking of the 
Messiah going forth to expel from heaven the 
rebellious angels, 
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^Attended by ten thousand thousand Saints 
He onward came : far off his coming shone,"— 

the retinue of Saints, and the Person of the Mes- 
siah himself, lost almost and merged in the s^jlendour 
of that indefinite abstraction " His coming ! " 

As I do not mean here to treat this subject further 
than to throw some light upon the present Volumes, 
and especially upon one division of them, I shall 
spare myself and the Keader the trouble of con- 
sidering the Imagination as it deals with thoughts 
and sentiments, as it regulates the composition of 
characters, and determines the course of actions : I 
will not consider it (more than I have already done 
by implication) as that power which, in the language 
of one of my most esteemed Friends, " draws all 
things to one ; which makes things animate or in- 
animate, beings with their attributes, subjects with 
their accessaries, take one colour and serve to one 
effect."^ Tiie grand store-houses of enthusiastic 
and meditative Imagination, of poetical, as contra- 
distingaished from human and dramatic Imagina- 
tion, are the prophetic and lyrical parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the works of Milton ; to which I 
cannot forbear to add those of Spenser, I select 
these writers in preference to those of ancient 
Greece and Rome, because the anthropomorphitism 
of the Pagan religion subjected the minds of the 
greatest j)oets in those countries too much to the 
bondage of definite form ; from which the Hebrews 
were preserved by their abhorrence of idolatry. 
This abhorrence was almost as strong in our great 
epic Poet, both from circumstances of his life, and 
from the constitution of his mind. However im- 
bued the surface might be with classical literature, 
he was a Hebrew in soul ; and all things tended in 
him towards the sublime. Spenser, of a gentler 
nature, maintained his freedom by aid of his alle- 
gorical spirit, at one time inciting him to create 
persons out of abstractions ; and, at another, by a 
superior effort of genius, to give the universality 

1 Charles Lamb upou the genius of Hogarth. 
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and permanence of abstractions to his human beings, 
by means of attributes and emblems that belong to 
the highest moral truths and the purest sensations, 
— of which his character of Unais aglorious example. 
Of the human and dramatic Imagination the works 
of Shakspeare are an inexhaustible source. 

" I tax not you, ye Elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you Daughters ! " 

And if, bearing in mind the many Poets distin- 
guished by this prime quality, whose names I omit 
to mention ; yet justified by recollection of the 
insults which the ignorant, the incapable, and the 
presumptuous, have heaped upon these and my 
other writings, I may be permitted to anticipate 
the judgment of posterity upon myself, I shall de- 
clare (censurable, I grant, if the notoriety of the 
fact above stated does not justify me) that I have 
given in these unfavourable times, evidence of 
exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, 
the external universe, the moral and religious sen- 
timents of Man, his natural affections, and his 
acquired passions ; which have the same ennobling 
tendency as the productions of men, in this kind, 
worthy to be holden in undying remembrance. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already been 
characterised as the power of evoking and com- 
bining, or, as my friend Mr. Coleridge has styled 
it, " the aggregative and associative power," my 
objection is only that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to 
combine, belong as well to the Imagination as to 
the Fancy; but either the materials evoked and 
combined are different ; or they are brought to- 
gether under a different law, and for a different 
purpose. Fancy does not require that the materials 
which she makes use of should be susceptible of 
change in their constitution, from her touch; and, 
where they admit of modification, it is enough for 
her purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. 
Directly the reverse of these, are the desires and 
demands of the Imaojination. She recoils from 
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every thing but the plastic, the pliant, and the 
indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy to describe 
Queen Mab as coming, 

" In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman." 

Having to speak of stature, she does not tell you 
that her gigantic Angel vt^as as tall as Pompey's 
Pillar ; much less that he vfas twelve cubits, or 
twelve hundred cubits high ; or that his dimen- 
sions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas; — 
because these, and if they were a million times 
as high it would be the same, are bounded: The 
expression is, " His stature reached the sky I " 
the illimitable firmament ! — When the Imagina- 
tion frames a comparison, if it does not strike on 
the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the 
likeness, from the moment that it is perceived, 
grows — and continues to grow — upon the mind ; 
the resemblance depending less upon outline of 
form and feature, than upon expression and effect; 
less upon casual and outstanding, than upon inhe- 
rent and internal, properties: moreover, the images 
invariably modify each other. — The law under 
which the processes of Fancy are carried on is as 
capricious as the accidents of things, and the effects 
are surprising, playful, ludicrous, amusing, tender, 
or pathetic, as the objects happen to be appositely 
produced or fortunately combined. Fancy depends 
upon the rapidity and profusion with which she 
scatters her thoughts and images ; trusting that 
their number, and the felicity with which they are 
linked together, will make amends for the want of 
individual value : or she prides herself upon the 
curious subtilty and the successful elaboration with 
which she can detect their lurking affinities. If 
she can win you over to her purpose, and impart 
to you her feelings, she cares not how unstable or 
transitory may be her influence, knowing that it 
will not be out of her power to resume it upon an 
apt occasion. But the Imagination is conscious 
of an indestructible dominion ; — the Soul may fall 
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away from it, not being able to sustain its gran- 
deur; but, if once felt and acknowledged, by no 
act of any other faculty of the mind can it be re- 
laxed, impaired, or diminished. — Fancy is given to 
quicken and to beguile the temporal part of our 
nature, Imagination to incite and to support the 
eternal. — Yet is it not the less true that Fancy, as 
she is an active, is also, under her own laws and in 
her own spirit, a creative faculty. In what manner 
Fancy ambitiously aims at a rivalship with Ima- 
gination, and Imagination stoops to work with the 
materials of Fancy, might be illustrated from the 
comx^ositions of all eloquent writers, whether in 
prose or verse ; and chiefly from those of our own 
Country. Scarcely a page of the impassioned parts 
of Bishop Taylor's Works can be opened that shall 
not afford examples. — Referring the Reader to 
tbose inestimable volumes, I will content mj^self 
with placing a conceit (ascribed to Lord Chester- 
field) in contrast with a passage from the " Paradise 
Lost":— 

" The dews of the evening most carefully shnn, 
They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun." 

After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with other 
appearances of sympathising Nature, thus marks 
the immediate consequence, 

" Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin." 

The associating link is the same in each instance : 
Dew and rain, not distinguishable from the liquid 
substance of tears, are employed as indications of 
sorrow. A flash of surprise is the effect in the 
former case; a flash of surprise, and nothing more; 
for the nature of things does not sustain the com- 
bination. In the latter, the effects from the act, of 
which there is this immediate consequence and 
visible sign, are so momentous, that the mind 
acknowledges the justice and reasonableness of the 
sympathy m nature so manifested ; and the sky 
weeps drops of water as if with human eyes, as 
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" Earth had before trembled from her entrails, and 
Nature given a second groan." ' 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton's " Ode upon 
Winter," an admirable composition, though stained 
with some peculiarities of the age in which he 
lived, for a general illustration of the characteristics 
of Fancy. The middle part of this ode contains a 
most lively description of the entrance of Winter, 
with his retinue, as " A palsied king," and yet a 
military monarch, — advancing for conquest with 
his army; the several bodies of which, and their 
arms and equipments, are described with a rapidity 
of detail, and a profusion oi fanciful comparisons, 
which indicate on the part of the poet extreme 
activity of intellect, and a correspondent hurry of 
delightful feeling. Winter retires from the foe into 
his fortress, where 



a magazine 



Of sovereign juice is cellared in ; 
Liquor that will the siege maintain 
Should Phoebus ne'er return again." 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing what follows, as an instance 
still more happy of Fancy employed in the treat- 
ment of feeling than, in its preceding passages, the 
Poem supplies of her management of forms. 

" 'Tis that, that gives the poet rage. 
And thaws the gelid blood of age ; 
Matures the young, restores the old. 
And makes the fainting coward bold. 

" It lays the careful head to rest, 
Calms palpitations in the breast. 
Renders our lives' misfortune sweet ; 



" Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 
And gird us round with hills of snow. 
Or else go whistle to the shore. 
And make the hollow mountains roar, 

" Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit. 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 
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" We'll thiuk of all the Friends we know, 
And drink to all worth drinking to ; 
When having drunk all thine and mine. 
We rather shall want healths than wine* 

" But where Friends fail us, we'll supply 
Our friendships with our charity ; 
Men that remote in sorrows live. 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 

" We'll drink the wanting into wealth. 
And those that languish into health. 
The afflicted into joy ; th' opprest 
Into security and rest. 

" The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind. 
And in restraint who stifled lie. 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 

" The brave shall triumph in success. 
The lover shall have mistresses. 
Poor unregarded Virtue, praise. 
And the neglected Poet, bays. 

" Thus shall our healths do others good. 
Whilst we oui-selves do all we would ; 
For, freed from envy and from care. 
What would we be but what we are ? " 

When I sate down to write this Preface, it was 
my intention to have made it more comprehensive ; 
but, thinking that I ought rather to apologise for 
detaining the reader so long, I will here conclude. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

1835. 

Tn the present volume, as in those that have pre- 
ceded it, the reader will have found occasionally 
opinions expressed upon the course of public 
affairs, and feelings given vent to as national 
interests excited them. Since nothing, I trust, 
has been uttered but in the spirit of reflective 
patriotism, those notices are left to produce their 
own effect ; but, among the many objects of gene- 
ral concern, and the changes going forward, which 
I have glanced at in verse, are some especially 
affecting the lower orders of society ; in reference to 
these, I wish here to add a few words in plain prose. 
Were I conscious of being able to do justice to 
those important topics, I might avail myself of 
the periodical press for offering anonymously my 
thoughts, such as they are, to the world ; but I feel 
that, in procuring attention, they may derive some 
advantage, however small, from my name, in addi- 
tion to that of being presented in a less fugitive 
shape. It is also not impossible that the state 
of mind which some of the foregoing poems may 
have produced in the reader, will dispose him 
to receive more readily the impression which I 
desire to make, and to admit the conclusions I 
would establish. 

I. The first thing that presses upon my attention 
is the Poor-Law Amendment Act. I am aware of 
the magnitude and complexity of the subject, and 
the unwearied attention which it has received from 
men of far wider experience than my own ; yet I 
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cannot forbear touching upon one point of it, and 
to this I will confine myself, though not insensible 
to the objection which may reasonably be brought 
against treating a portion of this, or any other, 
great scheme of civil polity separately from the 
whole. The point to which I wish to draw the 
reader's attention is, that all persons who cannot 
find employment, or procure wages sufficient to 
support the body in health and strength, are 
entitled to a maintenance by law. 

This dictate of humanity is acknowledged in the 
Report of the Commissioners ; but is there not 
room for apprehension that some of the regulations 
of the new act have a tendency to render the prin- 
ciple nugatory by difficulties thrown in the way of 
applying it ? If this be so, persons will not be 
wanting to show it, by examining the provisions 
of the act in detail, — an attempt which would be 
quite out of place here ; but it will not, therefore, 
be deemed unbecoming in one who fears that the 
prudence of the head may, in framing some of 
those provisions, have supplanted the wisdom of 
the heart, to enforce a principle which cannot be 
violated without infringing upon one of the most 
precious rights of the English people, and opposing 
one of the most sacred claims of civilized humanity. 

There can be no greater error, in this department 
of legislation, than the belief that this principle 
does by necessity operate for the degradation of 
those who claim, or are so circumstanced as to 
make it likely they may claim, through laws 
founded upon it, relief or assistance. The direct 
contrary is the truth : it may be unanswerably 
maintained that its tendency is to raise, not to 
depress ; by stamping a value ux3on life, which can 
belong to it only where the laws have placed men 
who are willing to work, and yet cannot find em- 
ployment, above the necessity of looking for pro- 
tection against hunger and other natural evils, 
either to individual and casual charity, to des]3air 
and death, or to the breach of law by theft, or 
violence. 
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And here, as in the Report of the Commissioners 
the fundamental principle has been recognised, I 
am not at issue with them any farther than I am 
compelled to believe that their " remedial mea- 
sures " obstruct the application of it more than the 
interests of society require. 

And, calling to mind the doctrines of political 
economy which are now prevalent, I cannot for- 
bear to enforce the justice of the principle, and to 
insist upon its salutary operation. 

And first for its justice : If self-preservation be 
the first law of our nature, would not every one in a 
state of nature be morally justified in taking to 
himself that which is indispensable to such preser- 
vation, where, by so doing, he would not rob another 
of that which might be equally indispensable to his 
preservation ? And if the value of life be regarded 
in a right point of view, may it not be questioned 
whether this right of preserving life, at any expense 
short of endangering the life of another, does not 
survive man's entering into the social state ; 
whether this right can be surrendered or forfeited, 
except when it opposes the divine law, upon any 
supposition of a social compact, or of any conven- 
tion for the protection of mere rights of pro- 
perty ? 

But, if it be not safe to touch the abstract ques- 
tion of man's right in a social state to help himself 
even in the last extremity, may we not still con- 
tend for the duty of a christian government, 
standing in loco i^arentis towards all its subjects, to 
make such efi'ectual provision, that no one shall 
be in danger of perishing either through the 
neglect or harshness of its legislation ? Or, waiving 
this, is it not indisputable that the claim of the 
state to the allegiance, involves the protection, of 
the subject ? And, as all rights in one party impose 
a correlative duty upon another, it follows that the 
right of the state to require the services of its 
members, even to the jeoparding of their lives in the 
common defence, establishes a right in the people 
(not to be gainsaid by utilitarians and economists) 
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to public support when, from any cause, they may 
be unable to support themselves. 

Let us now consider the salutary and benign 
operation of this principle. Here we must have 
recourse to elementary feelings of human nature, 
and to truths which from their very obviousness 
are apt to be slighted, till they are forced upon our 
notice by our own sufferings or those of others. 
In the " Paradise Lost," Milton represents Adam, 
after the Fall, as exclaiming, in the anguish of his 
soul — 

" Did I request Thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ; did I solicit Thee 
From darkness to promote me ? 

My will 
Concurred not to my being." 

Under how many various pressures of misery 
have men been driven thus, in a strain touching 
upon impiety, to expostulate with the Creator! 
and under few so afflictive as when the source and 
origin of earthly existence have been brought back 
to the mind by its impending close in the pangs of 
destitution. But as long as, in our legislation, due 
weight shall be given to this principle, no man will 
be forced to bewail the gift of life in hopeless want 
of the necessaries of life. 

Enghshmen have, therefore, by the progress of 
civilisation among them, been placed in circum- 
stances more favourable to piety and resignation to 
the divine will, than the inhabitants of other 
countries, where a like provision has not been 
established. And as Providence, in this care of our 
countrymen, acts through a human medium, the 
objects of that care must, in like manner, be more 
inclined towards a grateful love of their fellow-men. 
Thus, also, do stronger ties attach the people to 
their country, whether while they tread its soil, or, 
at a distance, think of their native land as an 
indulgent parent, to whose arms, even they who 
have been imprudent and undeserving may, like 
the prodigal son, betake themselves, without fear 
of being rejected. 
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Such is the view of the case that would first 
present itself to a reflective mind ; and it is in vain 
to show, by appeals to experience, in contrast with 
this view, that provisions founded upon the princi- 
ple have promoted profaneness of life, and disposi- 
tions the reverse of philanthropic, by spreading 
idleness, selfishness, and rapacity : for these evils 
have arisen, not as an inevitable consequence of 
the principle, but for want of judgment in framing 
laws based upon it ; and, above all, from faults in 
the mode of administering the law. The mischief 
that has grown to such a height from granting 
relief in cases where proper vigilance would have 
shown that it was not required, or in bestowing it 
in undue measure, will be urged by no truly en- 
lightened statesman, as a sufficient reason for 
banishing the principle itself from legislation. 

Let us recur to the miserable states of conscious- 
ness that it precludes. 

There is a story told, by a traveller in Spain, of 
a female who, by a sudden shock of domestic 
calamity, was driven out of her senses, and ever 
after looked up incessantly to the sky, feeling that 
her fellow-creatures could do nothing for her relief 
Can there be Enghshmen who, with a good end in 
view, would, upon system, expose their brother 
Englishmen to a hke necessity of looking upwards 
only; or downwards to the earth, after it shall 
contain no spot where the destitute can demand, 
by civil right, what by right of nature they are 
entitled to ? 

Suppose the objects of our sympathy not sunk 
into this blank despair, but wandering about as 
strangers in streets and ways, with the hope of 
succour from casual charity ; what have we gained 
by such a change of scene ? Woful is the condition 
of the famished Northern Indian, dependent, 
among winter snows, upon the chance-passao;e of 
a herd of deer, from which one, if brought down 
by his rifle-gun, may be made the means of keep- 
ing him and his companions alive. As miserable 
is that of some savage Islander, who, when the land 
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has ceased to afford him sustenance, watches for 
food which the waves may oast up, or in vain 
endeavours to extract it from the inexplorable deep. 
But neither of these is in a state of wretchedness 
comparable to that, which is so often endured in 
civilised society: multitudes, in all ages, have 
known it, of whom may be said : — 

" Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.' 

Justly might I be accused of wasting time in an 
uncalled-for attempt to excite the feelings of the 
reader, if systems of political economy, widely 
spread, did not impugn the principle, and if the 
safeguards against such extremities were left unim- 
paired. It is broadly asserted by many, that every 
man who endeavours to find work, may find it: 
were this assertion capable of being verified, there 
still would remain a question, what kind of work, 
and how far may the labourer be fit for it ? For if 
sedentary work is to be exchanged for standing ; 
and some light and nice exercise of the fingers, to 
which an artisan has been accustomed all his life, 
for severe labour of the arms ; the best efforts would 
turn to little account, and occasion would be given 
for the unthinking and the unfeeling unwarrantably 
to reproach those who are put upon such employ- 
ment, as idle, froward, and unworthy of relief, 
either by law or in any other way ! Were this 
statement correct, there would indeed be an end of 
the argument, the principle here maintained would 
be superseded. But, alas ! it is far otherwise. 
That principle, applicable to the benefit of all 
countries, is indispensable for England, upon whose 
coast families are perpetually deprived of their sup- 
port by shipwreck, and where large masses of men 
are so liable to be thrown out of their ordinary 
means of gaining bread, by changes in commercial 
intercourse, subject mainly or solely to the will of 
foreign powers ; by new discoveries in arts and 
manufactures ; and by reckless laws, in conformity 
with theories of political economy, which, whether 
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right or wrong in the abstract, have proved a 
scourge to tens of thousands, by the abruptness 
with which they have been carried into practice. 

But it is urged, — refuse altogether compulsory 
relief to the able-bodied, and the number of those 
who stand in need of relief will steadily diminish 
through a conviction of an absolute necessity for 
greater forethought, and more prudent care of a 
man's earnings. Undoubtedly it would, but so also 
would it, and in a much greater degree, if the legisla- 
tive provisions were retained, and parochial relief 
administered under the care of the upper classes, as 
it ought to be. For it has been invariably found, 
that wherever the funds have been raised and 
applied under the superintendence of gentlemen 
and substantial proprietors, acting in vestries, and 
as overseers, pauperism has diminished accordingly. 
Proper care in that quarter would effectually check 
what is felt in some districts to be one of the worst 
evils in the poor law system, viz. the readiness of 
small and needy proprietors to join in imposing 
rates that seemingly subject them to great hardships, 
while, in fact, this is done with a mutual under- 
standing, that the relief each is ready to bestow 
upon his still poorer neighbours will be granted to 
himself, or his relatives, should it hereafter be 
applied for. 

But let us look to inner sentiments of a nobler 
quality, in order to know what we have to build 
upon. Affecting proofs occur in every one's ex- 
perience, who is acquainted with the unfortunate 
and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive 
their subsistence from aught but their own funds 
or labour, or to be indebted to parochial assistance 
for the attainment of any object, however dear to 
them. A case was reported, the other day, from a 
coroner's inquest, of a pair who, through the space 
of four years, had carried about their dead infant 
from house to house, and from lodging to lodging, 
as their necessities drove them, rather than ask the 
parish to bear the expense of its interment: — the 
poor creatures lived in the hope of one day being 

V. X 
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able to bury their child at their own cost. It must 
have been heart-rending to see and hear the mother, 
who had been called upon to account for the state 
in which the body was found, make this deposi- 
tion. By some, judging coldly, if not harshly, this 
conduct might be imputed to an unwarrantable 
pride, as she and her husband had, it is true, been 
once in prosperity. But examples, where the spirit 
of independence works with equal strength, though 
not with like miserable accompaniments, are fre- 
quently to be found even yet among the humblest 
peasantry and mechanics. There is not, then, 
sufficient cause for doubting that a like sense of 
honour may be revived among the people, and their 
ancient habits of independence restored, without 
resorting to those severities which the new Poor 
Law Act has introduced. 

But even if the surfaces of things only are to be 
examined, we have a right to expect that lawgivers 
should take into account the various tempers and 
dispositions of mankind : while some are led, by 
the existence of a legislative provision, into idleness 
and extravagance, the economical virtues might be 
cherished in others by the knowledge that, if all 
their efforts fail, they have in the Poor Laws a 
"refuge from the storm and a shadow from the 
heat." Despondency and distraction are no friends 
to prudence : the springs of industry will relax, if 
cheerfulness be destroyed by anxiety ; without hope 
men become reckless, and have a sullen pride in 
adding to the heap of their own wretchedness. He 
who feels that he is abandoned by his fellow-men 
will be almost irresistibly driven to care little for 
himself; will lose his self-respect accordingly, and 
with that loss what remains to him of virtue ? 

With all due deference to the particular expe- 
rience, and general intelligence of the individuals 
who framed the Act, and of those who in and out 
of parliament have approved of and supported it; 
it may be said, that it proceeds too much upon the 
presumptitn ihat it is a labouring man's own fault 
if he be not, as the phrase is, beforehand with the 
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world. But the most f)rudent are liable to be 
thrown back by sickness, cutting them off from 
labour, and causing to them expense : and who but 
has observed how distress creeps upon multitudes 
without misconduct of their own ; and merely from 
a gradual fall in the price of labour, without a cor- 
respondent one in the price of provisions ; so that 
men who may have ventured upon the marriage 
state with a fair prospect of maintaining their 
families in comfort and happiness, see them reduced 
to a pittance which no effort of theirs can increase ? 
Let it be remembered, also, that there are thousands 
with whom vicious habits of expense are not the 
cause why they do not store up their gains ; but 
they are generous and kind-hearted, and ready to 
help their kindred and friends ; moreover, they 
have a faith in Providence that those who have 
been prompt to assist others, will not be left desti- 
tute, should they themselves come to need. By 
acting from these blended feelings, numbers have 
rendered themselves incapable of standing up 
against a sadden reverse. Nevertheless, these men, 
in common with all who have the misfortune to be 
in want, if many theorists had their wish, would be 
thrown upon one or other of those three sharp 
points of condition before adverted to, from which 
the intervention of law has hitherto saved them. 

All that has been said tends to show how the 
principle contended for makes the gift of life more 
valuable, and has, it may be hoped, led to the con- 
clusion that its legitimate operation is to make men 
worthier of that gift : in other words, not to degrade 
but to exalt human nature. But the subject must 
not be dismissed without adverting to the indirect 
influence of the same principle upon the moral sen- 
timents of a people among whom it is embodied in 
law. In our criminal jurisprudence there is a 
maxim, deservedly eulogised, that it is better that 
ten guilty persons should escape, than that one 
innocent man should suffer ; so, also, might it be 
maintained, with regard to the Poor Laws, that it 
is better for the interests of humanity among the 
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people at large, that ten undeserving should partake 
of the funds provided, than that one morally good 
man, through want of relief, should either have his 
principles corrupted, or his energies destroyed; 
than that such a one should either be driven to do 
wrong, or be cast to the earth in utter hopelessness. 
In France, the English maxim of criminal juris- 
prudence is reversed ; there, it is deemed better 
that ten innocent men should suffer, than one guilty 
escape : in France, there is no universal provision 
for the poor ; and we may judge of the small value 
set upon human life in the metropolis of that 
country, by merely noticing the disrespect with 
which, after death, the body is treated, not by the 
thoughtless vulgar, but in schools of anatomy, pre- 
sided over by men allowed to be, in their own art 
and in physical science, among the most enhghtened 
in the world. In the East, where countries are 
overrun with population as with a weed, infinitely 
more respect is shown to the remains of the de- 
ceased ; and what a bitter mockery is it, that this 
insensibility should be found where civil poUty is so 
busy in minor regulations, and ostentatiously careful 
to gratify the luxurious propensities, whether social 
or intellectual, of the multitude ! Irreligion is, no 
doubt, much concerned with this offensive disre- 
spect, shown to the bodies of the dead in France ; 
but it is mainly attributable to the state in which 
so many of the living are left by the absence of 
compulsory provision for the indigent so humanely 
established by the law of England. 

Sights of abject misery, perpetually recurring, 
harden the heart of the community. In the perusal 
of history, and of works of fiction, we are not, 
indeed, unwilling to have our commiseration excited 
by such objects of distress as they present to us ; 
but, in the concerns of real life, men know that 
such emotions are not given to be indulged for their 
own sakes : there, the conscience declares to them 
that sympathy must be followed by action ; and if 
there exist a previous conviction that the power to 
relieve is utterly inadequate to the demand, the eye 
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shrinks from coramunication with wretchedness, 
and pity and compassion languish, like any other 
qualities that are deprived of their natural aliment. 
Let these considerations be duly weighed by those 
who trust to the hope that an increase of private 
charity, with all its advantages of superior dis- 
crimination, would more than compensate for the 
abandonment of those principles, the wisdom of 
which has been here insisted upon. How dis- 
couraging, also, would be the sense of injustice, 
which could not fail to arise in the minds of the 
well-disposed, if the burden of supi^orting the poor, 
a burden of which the selfish have hitherto by com- 
pulsion borne a share, should now, or hereafter, be 
thrown exclusively upon the benevolent. 

By having put an end to the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, the British people are exalted in the scale 
of humanity ; and they cannot but feel so, if they 
look into themselves, and duly consider their rela- 
tion to God and their fellow-creatures. That was 
a noble advance ; but a retrograde movement will 
assuredly be made, if ever the principle, which has 
been here defended, should be either avowedly 
abandoned or but ostensibly retained. 

But after all, there may be little reason to appre- 
hend permanent injury from any experiment that 
may be tried. On the one side will be human 
nature rising up in her own defence, and on the 
other prudential selfishness acting to the same pur- 
pose, from a conviction that, without a compulsory 
provision for the exigencies of the labouring multi- 
tude, that degree of ability to regulate the price of 
labour, which is indispensable for the reasonable 
interest of arts and manufactures, cannot, in Great 
Britain, be upheld. 

II. In a poem of the foregoing collection, allusion 
is made to the state of the workmen congregated 
in manufactories. In order to relieve many of the 
evils to which that class of society are subject and 
to establish a better harmony between them and 
their employers, it would be well to repeal such 
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laws as prevent the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies. There are, no doubt, many and great 
obstacles to the formation aod salutary working of 
these societies, inherent in the mind of those 
whom they would obviously benefit. But the com- 
binations of masters to keep down, unjustly, the 
price of labour would be fairly checked by them, 
as far as they were practicable ; they would en- 
courage economy, inasmuch as they would enable 
a man to draw profit from his savings, by investing 
them in buildings or machinery for processes of 
manufacture with which he was habitually con- 
nected. His little capital would then be working 
for him while he was at rest or asleep ; he would 
more clearly perceive the necessity of capital for 
carrying on great works ; he would better learn to 
respect the larger portions of it in the hands of 
others ; he would be less tempted to join in un- 
just combinations; and, for the sake of his own 
property, if not for higher reasons, he would be 
slow to promote local disturbance, or endanger 
public tranquillity ; he would, at least, be loth to act 
in that way hnowingly : for it is not to be denied 
that such societies might be nurseries of opinions 
unfavourable to a mixed constitution of govern- 
ment, like that of Great Britain. The democratic 
and republican spirit which they might be apt to 
foster would not, however, be dangerous in itself, 
but only as it might act without being sufi&cifntly 
counterbalanced, either by landed proprietorship, 
or by a Church extending itself so as to embrace an 
ever-growing and ever-shifting population of me- 
chanics and artisans. But if the tendencies of such 
societies would be to make the men prosper who 
might belong to them, rulers and legislators should 
rejoice in the result, and do their duty to the state 
by upholding and extending the influence of that 
Church to which it owes, in so great a measure, 
its safety, its prosperity, and its glory. 

This, in the temper of the present times, may be 
difficult, but it is become indispensable, since large 
towns in great numbers have sprung up, and others 
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have increased tenfold, with little or no depen- 
dence upon the gentry and the landed proprietors ; 
and apart from those mitigated feudal institutions, 
which, till of late, have acted so powerfully upon 
the composition of the House of Commons. Now 
it may be affirmed that, in quarters where there 
is not an attachment to the Church, or the landed 
aristocracy, and a pride in supporting them, there 
the people will dislike both, and be ready, upon 
such incitements as are perpetually recurring, 
to join in attempts to overthrow them. There is 
no neutral ground here : from want of due atten- 
tion to the state of society in large towns and 
manufacturing districts, and ignorance or disregard 
of these obvious truths, innumerable well-meaning 
persons became zealous supporters of a Eeform 
Bill, the qualities and powers of which, whether 
destructive or constructive, they would otherwise 
have been afraid of; and even the framers of that 
bill, swayed as they might be by party resent- 
ments and personal ambition, could not have gone 
so far, had not they too been lamentably ignorant 
or neglectful of the same truths both of fact and 
philosophy. 

But let that pass ; and let no opponent of the bill 
be tempted to compliment his own foresight, by 
exaggerating the mischiefs and dangers that have 
sprung from it : let not time be wasted in profitless 
regrets ; and let those party distinctions vanish to 
their very names that have separated men who, 
whatever course they may have pursued, have ever 
had a bond of union in the wish to save the limited 
monarchy, and those other institutions that have, 
under Providence, rendered for so long a period of 
time this country the happiest and worthiest of 
which there is any record since the foundation of 
civil society. 

III. A philosophic mind is best pleased when 
looking at religion in its spiritual bearing ; as a 
guide of conduct, a solace under affliction, and a 
support amid the instabilities of mortal life : but 
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the Church having been forcibly brought by pohtical 
considerations to my notice, while treating of the 
labouring classes, I cannot forbear saying a few 
words upon that momentous topic. 

There is a loud clamour for extensive change in 
that department. The clamour would be entitled 
to more respect if they who are the most eager to 
swell it with their voices were not generally the 
most ignorant of the real state of the Church, and 
the service it renders to the community. Reform 
is the word employed. Let us pause and consider 
what sense it is apt to carry, and how things are 
confounded by a lax use of it. The great religious 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century, did not 
profess to be a new construction, but a restoration 
of something fallen into decay, or put out of sight. 
That familiar and justifiable use of the word seems 
to have paved the way for fallacies with respect to 
the term reform, which it is difi&cult to escape from. 
Were we to speak of improvement, and the correc- 
tion of abuses, we should run less risk of being 
deceived ourselves, or of misleading others. We 
should be less likely to fall blindly into the belief, 
that the change demanded is a renewal of some- 
thing that has existed before, and that, tlierefore, 
we have experience on our side ; nor should we be 
equally tempted to beg the question, that the change 
for which we are eager must be advantageous. 
From generation to generation, men are the dupes 
of words ; and it is painful to observe, that so many 
of our species are most tenacious of those opinions 
which they have formed with the least considera- 
tion. They who are the readiest to meddle with 
public affairs, whether in church or state, fly to 
generalities, that they may be eased from the trouble 
of thinking about particulars ; and thus is deputed 
to mechanical instrumentality the work which 
vital knowledge only can do well. 

"Abolish pluralities, have a resident incumbent 
in every parish," is a favourite cry; but, without 
adverting to other obstacles in the way of this 
specious scheme, it may be asked what benefit 
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would accrue from its indiscriminate adoption to 
counterbalance the harm it would introduce, by 
nearly extinguishing the order of curates, unless 
the revenues of the church should grow with the 
population, and be greatly increased in many 
thinly peopled districts, especially among the 
parishes of the North. 

The order of curates is so beneficial, that some 
particular notice of it seems to be required in this 
place. For a church poor as, relatively to the 
numbers of people, that of England is, an(3 prob- 
ably will continue to be, it is no small advantage 
to have youthful servants, who will work upon the 
wages of hope and expectation. Still more advan- 
tageous is it to have, by means of this order, 
young men scattered over the country, who being 
more detached from the temporal concerns of the 
benefice, have more leisure for improvement and 
study, and are less subject to be brought into 
secular collision with those who are under their 
spiritual guardianship. The curate, if he reside at 
a distance from the incumbent, undertakes the 
requisite responsibilities of a temporal kind, in 
that modified way which prevents him, as a new- 
comer, from being charged with selfishness : while 
it prepares him for entering upon a benefice of his 
own, with something of a suitable experience. If 
he should act under and in co-operation with a 
resident incumbent, the gain is mutual. His 
studies will probably be assisted ; and his train- 
ing, managed by a superior, will not be liable to 
relapse in matters of prudence, seemliness, or in 
any of the highest cares of his functions ; and by 
way of return for these benefits to the pupil, it will 
often happen that the zeal of a middle-aged or 
declining incumbent will be revived, by being in 
near communion with the ardour of youth, when 
his own efforts may have languished through a 
melancholy consciousness that they have not pro- 
duced as much good among his flock as, when he 
first entered upon the charge, he fondly hoped. 

Let one remark, and that not the least important, 
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be added. A curate, entering for the first time 
upon his office, comes from college after a course 
of expense, and with such inexperience in the use 
of money, that, in his new situation, he is apt to 
fall unawares into pecuniary difficulties. If this 
happens to him, much more likely is it to happen 
to the youthful incumbent ; whose relations, to his 
parishioners and to society, are more complicated ; 
and, his income being larger and independent of 
another, a costlier style of living is required of 
him by public opinion. If embarrassment should 
ensue, and with that unavoidably some loss of 
respectability, his future usefulness will be pro- 
portion ably impaired : not so with the curate, for 
be can easily remove and start afresh with a stock 
of experience and an unblemished reputation; 
whereas the early indiscretions of an incumbent 
being rarely forgotten, may be impediments to the 
efficacy of his ministry for the remainder of his 
life. The same observations would apply with 
equal force to doctrine. A young minister is liable 
to errors, from his notions being either too lax or 
overstrained. In both cases it would prove inju- 
rious that the error should be remembered, after 
study and reflection, with advancing years, shall 
have brought him to a clearer discernment of the 
truth, and better judgment in the application of it. 
It must be acknowledged that, among the regu- 
lations of ecclesiastical polity, none at first view 
are more attractive than that which prescribes for 
every parish a resident incumbent. How agree- 
able to picture to one's self, as has been done by 
poets and romance-writers, from Chaucer down to 
Goldsmith, a man devoted to his ministerial office, 
with not a wish or a thought ranging beyond the 
circuit of its cares ! Nor is it in poetry and fiction 
only that such characters are found ; they are 
scattered, it is hoped not sparingly, over real life, 
especially in sequestered and rural districts, where 
there is but small influx of new inhabitants, and 
little change of occupation. The spirit of the 
Gospel, unaided by acquisitions of profane learn- 
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ing and experience in the world,— that spirit, and 
the obhgations of the sacred office may, in such 
situations, suffice to effect most of what is needful. 
But for the complex state of society that prevails 
in England, much more is required, both in large 
towns, and in many extensive districts of the 
country. A minister there should not only be 
irreproachable in manners and morals, but accom- 
plished in learning, as far as is possible without 
sacrifice of the least of his pastoral duties. As 
necessary, perhaps more so, is it that he should be 
a citizen as well as a scholar ; thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the structure of society, and the 
constitution of civil government, and able to reason 
upon both with the most expert ; all ultimately in 
order to support the truths of Christianity, and to 
diffuse its blessings. 

A young man coming fresh from the place of his 
education, cannot have brought with him these 
accomplishments; and if the scheme of equalising 
church incomes, which many advisers are much 
bent upon, be realised, so that there should be 
little or no secular inducement for a clergyman to 
desire a removal from the spot where he may 
chance to have been first set down ; surely not 
only opportunities for obtaining the requisite 
qualifications would be diminished, but the mo- 
tives for desiriug to obtain them would be propor- 
tionably weakened. And yet these qualificatioDS 
are indispensable for the diffusion of that know- 
ledge, by which alone the political philosophy of 
the New Testament can be rightly expounded, and 
its precepts adequately enforced. In these times, 
when the press is daily exercising so great a power 
over the minds of the people, for wrong or for 
right as may happen, that preacher ranks among 
the first of benefactors who, without stooping to 
the direct treatment of current politics and passing 
events, can furnish infallible guidance through the 
delusions that surround them ; and who, appealing 
to the sanctions of Scripture, may place the grounds 
of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disaffec- 
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tion shall cease to be cultivated as a laudable pro- 
pensity, and loyalty cleansed from the dishonour 
of a blind and prostrate obedience. 

It is not, however, in regard to civic duties 
alone, that this knowledge in a minister of the 
Gospel is important ; it is still more so for soften- 
ing and subduing private and personal discontents. 
In all places, and at all times, men have gratui- 
tously troubled themselves, because their survey of 
the dispensations of Providence has been partial 
and narrow ; but now that readers are so greatly 
multiplied, men judge as they are taught^ and re- 
pinings are engendered every where, by imputa- 
tions being cast upon the government ; and are 
prolonged or aggravated by being ascribed to mis- 
conduct or injustice in rulers, when the individual 
himself only is in fault. If a Christian pastor be 
competent to deal with these humours, as they 
may be dealt with, and by no members of society 
so successfully, both from more frequent and more 
favourable opportunities of intercourse, and by aid 
of the authority with which he speaks ; he will be 
a teacher of moderation, a dispenser of the wisdom 
that blunts approaching distress by submission to 
God's will, and lightens, by patience, grievances 
which cannot be removed. 

We live in times when nothing, of public good 
at least, is generally acceptable, but what we be- 
lieve can be traced to preconceived intention, and 
specific acts and formal contrivances of human 
understanding. A Christian instructor thoroughly 
accomplished would be a standing restraint upon 
such presumptuousness of judgment, by impressing 
the truth that — 

" In the unreasoning progress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than ours." — MS. 

Kevelation x^oints to the purity and peace of a 
future world ; but our sphere of duty is upon 
earth ; and the relations of impure and coDflicting 
things to each other must be understood, or we 
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shall be perpetually going wrong, in all but good- 
ness of intention ; and goodness of intention will 
itself relax through frequent disappointment. How 
desirable, then, is it, that a minister of the Gospel 
should be versed in the knowledge of existing 
facts, and be accustomed to a wide range of social 
experience ! Nor is it less desirable for the pur- 
pose of counterbalancing and tempering in his 
own mind that ambition with which spiritual 
power is as apt to be tainted as any other species 
of power which men covet or possess. 

It must be obvious that the scope of the argu- 
ment is to discourage an attempt which would in- 
troduce into the Church of England an equality of 
income, and station, upon the model of that of 
Scotland. The sounder part of the Scottish nation 
know what good their ancestors derived from their 
church, and feel how deeply the living generation 
is indebted to it. They respect and love it, as 
accommodated in so great a measure to a compa- 
ratively poor country, through the far greater por- 
tion of which prevails a uniformity of employment ; 
but the acknowledged deficiency of theological 
learning among the clergy of that church is easily 
accounted for by this very equality. What else 
may be wanting there, it would be unpleasant to 
inquire, and might prove invidious to determine : 
one thing, however, is clear ; that in all countries 
the temporalities of the Church Establishment 
should bear an analogy to the state of society, 
other vvise it cannot diffuse its influence through 
the whole community. In a country so rich and 
luxurious as England, the character of its clergy 
must unavoidably sink, and their influence be 
every where impaired, if individuals from the 
upper ranks, and men of leading talents, are to 
have no inducements to enter into that body but 
such as are purely spiritual. And this " tinge of 
secularity " is no reproach to the clergy, nor does 
it imply a deficiency of spiritual endowments. 
Parents and guardians, looking forward to sources 
of honourable maintenance ^or their children and 
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wards, often direct their thoughts early towards 
the church, being determined partly by outward 
circumstances, and partly by indications of serious- 
ness, or intellectual fitness. It is natural that 
a boy or youth, with such a prospect before him, 
should turn his attention to those studies, and 
be led into those habits of reflection, which will in 
some degree tend to prepare him for the duties he 
is hereafter to undertake. As he draws nearer to 
the time when he will be called to these duties, he 
is both led and compelled to examine the Scrip- 
tures. He becomes more and more sensible of 
their truth. Devotion grows in him ; and what 
might begin in temporal considerations, will end 
(as in a majority of instances we trust it does) 
in a spiritual-mindedness not unworthy of that 
Gospel, the lessons of which he is to teach, and the 
faith of which he is to inculcate. Not inappositely 
may be here repeated an observation which, from 
its obviousness and importance, must have been 
frequently made, viz. that the impoverishing of 
the clergy, and bringing their incomes much 
nearer to a level, would not cause them to become 
less worldly-minded : the emoluments, howsoever 
reduced, would be as eagerly sought for, but by 
men from lower classes in society; men who, by 
their manners, habits, abilities, and the scanty 
measure of their attainments, would unavoidably 
be less fitted for their station, and less competent 
to discharge its duties. 

Visionary notions have in all ages been afloat 
upon the subject of best providing for the clergy ; 
notions which have been sincerely entertained by 
good men, with a view to the improvement of that 
order, and eagerly caught at and dwelt upon, by 
the designing, for its degradation and disparage- 
ment. Some are beguiled by what they call the 
voluntary system, not seeing (what stares one in 
the face at the very threshold) that they who stand 
in most need of religious instruction are uncon- 
scious of the want, and therefore ca^mot reasonably 
be expected to make any sacrifices in order to 
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supply it. Will the licentious, the sensual, and 
the depraved, take from the means of their gratifi- 
cations and pursuits, to support a discipline that 
cannot advance without uprooting the trees that 
bear the fruit which they devour so greedily? Will 
they pay the price of that seed whose harvest is to 
be reaped in an invisible world ? A voluntary 
system for the religious exigencies of a people 
numerous and circumstanced as we are ! Not 
more absurd would it be to expect that a knot of 
boys should draw upon the pittance of their pocket- 
money to build schools, or out of the abundance of 
their discretion be able to select fit masters to 
teach and keep them in order ! Some, who clearly 
perceive the incompetence and folly of such a 
scheme for the agricultural part of the people, 
nevertheless think it feasible in large towns, where 
the rich might subscribe for the religious instruc- 
tion of the poor. Alas ! they know little of the 
thick darkness that spreads over the streets and 
alleys of our large towns. The parish of Lambeth, 
a few years since, contained not more than one 
church and three or four small proprietary chapels, 
while dissenting chapels, of every denomination 
were still more scantily found there ; yet the in- 
habitants of the parish amounted at that time to 
upwards of 50,000. Were the parish church and 
the chapels of the Establishment existing there, 
an impediment to the spread of the Gospel among 
that mass of people? Who shall dare to say so? 
But if any one, in the face of the fact which has 
just been stated, and in opposition to authentic 
reports to the same effect from various other 
quarters, should still contend, that a voluntary 
system is sufficient for the spread and maintenance 
of religion, we would ask, what kind of religion ? 
wherein would it differ, among the many, from 
deplorable fanaticism ? 

For the preservation of the Church Establiph- 
ment, all men, whether they belong to it or not, 
could they perceive their true interest, would be 
strenuous: but how inadequate are its provisions 
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for the needs of the country ! and how much is it 
to be regretted that, while its zealous friends yield 
to alarms on account of the hostility of dissent, 
thej^ should so much over-rate the danger to be 
apprehended from that quarter, and almost over- 
look the fact that hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen, though formally and nomi- 
nally of the Church of England, never enter her 
places of worship, neither have they communica- 
tion with her ministers ! This deplorable state of 
things was partly produced by a decay of zeal 
among the rich and influential, and partly by a 
want of due expansive power in the constitution of 
the Establishment as regulated by law. Private 
benefactors, in their efforts to build and endow 
churches, have been frustrated, or too much im- 
peded by legal obstacles : these, where they are 
unreasonable or unfitted for the times, ought to be 
removed; and, keeping clear of intolerance and 
injustice, means should be used to render the 
presence and powers of the church commensurate 
with the wants of a shifting and still-increasing 
population. 

This cannot be effected, unless the English 
Government vindicate the truth, that, as her 
church exists for the benefit of all (though not 
in equal degree), whether of her communion or 
not, all should be made to contribute to its sup- 
port. If this ground be abandoned, cause will be 
given to fear that a moral wound may be inflicted 
upon the heart of the English people, for which a 
remedy cannot be speedily provided by the utmost 
efi'orts which the members of the Church will 
themselves be able to make. 

But let the friends of the church be of good 
courage. Powers are at work, by which, under 
Divine Providence, she may be strengthened and 
tlje sphere of her usefulness extended; not by 
alterations in her Liturgy, accommodated to this 
or that demand of finical taste, nor by cutting off 
this or that from her articles or Canons, to which 
the scrupulous or the overweening may object. 
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Covert schism, and open nonconformity, wauld 
survive after alterations, however promising in the 
eyes of those whose subtilty had been exercised in 
making them. Latitudinarianism is the parhehon 
of Uberty of conscience, and will ever successfully 
lay claim to a divided worship. Among Presby- 
terians, Socinians, Baptists, and Independents, 
there will always be found numbers who will tire 
of their several creeds, and some will come over to 
the Church. Conventicles may disapj)ear, congre- 
gations in each denomination may fall into decay 
or be broken up, but the conquests which the 
National Church ought chiefly to aim at, lie among 
the thousands and tens of thousands of the un- 
happy outcasts who grow up with no religion at 
all. The wants of these cannot but be feelingly 
remembered. Whatever may be the disposition 
of the new constituencies under the reformed par- 
liament, and the course which the men of their 
choice may be inclined or compelled to follow, it 
may be confidently hoped that individuals acting 
in their private capacities, will endeavour to make 
up for the deficiencies of the legislature. Is it too 
much to expect that projprietors of large estates, 
where the inhabitants are without religious in- 
struction, or where it is sparingly supplied, will 
deem it their duty to take part in this good work ; 
and that thriving manufacturers and merchants 
will, in their several neighbourhoods, be sensible 
of the like obligation, and act upon it with generous 
rivalry ? 

Moreover, the force of public opinion is rapidly 
increasing : and some may bend to it, who are not 
so happy as to be swayed by a higher motive ; 
especially they who derive large incomes frona lay- 
impropriations, in tracts of country where ministers 
are few and meagrely provided for. A claim still 
stronger may be acknowledged by those who, round 
their superb habitations, or elsewhere, walk over 
vast estates which were lavished upon their ances- 
tors by royal favouritism or purchased at insignifi- 
cant prices after church-spoUation; such proprietors, 

V. Y 
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though not conscience-stricken (there is no call for 
that) may be prompted to make a return for which 
their tenantry and dependents will learn to bless 
their names. An impulse has been given ; an 
accession of means from these several sources, co- 
operating with a weZZ-considered change in the 
distribution of some parlis of the property at pre- 
sent possessed by the church, a change scrupulously 
founded upon due respect to law and justice, will, 
we trust, bring about so much of what her friends 
desire, that the rest may be calmly waited for, with 
thankfulness for what shall have been obtained. 

Let it not be thought unbecoming in a laymaD, 
to have treated at length a subject with which the 
clergy are more intimately conversant. All may, 
without impropriety, speak of what deeply con- 
cerns all ; nor need an apology be offered for going 
over ground which has been trod before so ably 
and so often : without pretending, however, to any 
thing of novelty, either in matter or manner, some- 
thing may have been offered to view, which will 
save the writer from the imputation of having little 
to recommend his labour, but goodness of intention. 

It was with reference to thoughts and feelings 
expressed in verse, that I entered upon the above 
notices, and with verse I will conclude. The pas- 
sage is extracted from my MSS. written above 
thirty years ago : it turns upon the individual 
dignity which humbleness of social condition does 
not preclude, but frequently promotes. It has no 
direct bearing upon clubs for the discussion of 
public affairs, nor upon political or trade-unions ; 
but if a single workman — who, being a member of 
one of those clubs, runs the risk of becoming an 
agitator, or who, being enrolled in a union, must 
be left without a will of his own, and therefore a 
slave — should read these lines, and be touched by 
them, I should indeed rejoice, and little would I 
care for losing credit as a poet with intemperate 
critics, who think differently from me upon poli- 
tical philosophy or public measures, if the sober- 
minded admit that, in general views, my affections 
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have been moved, and my imagination exercised, 
under and /or the guidance of reason. 

" Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 

To Nature, and the power of human minds ; 

To men as they are men within themselves. 

How oft high service is performed within. 

When all the external man is rude in show ; 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold. 

But a mere mountain chapel that protects 

Its simple worshippers from sun and shower ! 

Of these, said I, shall be my song ; of these. 

If future years mature me for the task, 

Will I record the praises, making verse 

Deal boldly with substantial things — in truth 

And sanctity of passion, speak of these. 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 

Where it is due. Thus haply shall I teach. 

Inspire, through unadulterated ears 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope ; my theme 

No other than the very heart of man. 

As found among the best of those who live. 

Not unexalted by religious faith. 

Nor uninformed by books, good books, though few. 

In Nature's presence : thence may I select 

Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight. 

And miserable love that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redoimds 

Therefrom to human kind, and what we are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 

Where knowledge leads me ; it shall be my pride 

That I have dared to tread this holy ground, 

Speaking no dream, but things oracular. 

Matter not lightly to be heard by those 

Who to the letter of the outward promise 

Do read the invisible soul ; by men adroit 

In speech, and for communion with the world 

Accomplished, minds whose faculties are then 

Most active when they are most eloquent. 

And elevated most when most admired. 

Men may be found of other mould than these ; 

Who are their own upholders, to themselves 

Encouragement and energy, and will ; 

Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively words 

As native passion dictates. Others, too. 

There are, among the walks of homely life. 

Still higher, men for contemplation framed ; 

Shy, and unpractised in the strife of phrase ; 

Meek men, whose very souls perhaps would sink 

Beneath them, summoned to such intercourse. 

Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power. 

The thought, the image, and the silent joy : 

Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 

When they are grasping with their greatest strength 

They do not breathe among them ; this I speak 

In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 

For his own service, knoweth, loveth ns, 

When we are unregarded by the world." 



NOTES. 

Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death {2^<^i-gG 3). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1840; first published 1841. 
TJiese sonnets first appeared in an article on " Words- 
worth's Sonnets," by Henry Taylor, " Quarterly Review," 
DecT, 18'41. As to the public discussion of the subject of 
capital punishment in 1836-1841, see this article. Henry 
Taylor mentions that they were " written two years ago," 
and Wordsworth in a letter to Moxon, March 27, 1840, 
sends eleven sonnets in MS. They were first included 
among Wordsworth's poems in " Poems chiefly of Early 
and Late Years," 1842. Sonnet II., 11. 12, 13, " who " and 
" that" changed places in 1842, " who " in J.839 being in 
1. 13, and "that" in 1. 12. Sonnet IV., 1. 2, "may" 
(1842) ; in 1839, " could." Sonnet IX., 1. 3, " further " 
(1842); in 1839, "farther"; 1. 4, '' shalt thou" (1839 
and 1845); " thou shale" (1842).— Ed. 

Epistle to Sir George Rowland Beaitmont^ Bart, 
{page 11). 

This poem opened, when first written, with a paragraph 
that has been transferred as an introduction to the first 
series of my Scotch Memorials. The journey, of which 
the first part is hero described, was from Grasmere to 
Bi^otle on the south-west coast of Cumberland, the whole 
among mountain roads through a beautiful country ; and 
we had fine weather. The verses end with our breakfast 
at the head of Yewdale in a yeoman's house, which, like 
all the other property in that sequestered vale, has passed 
or is passing into the hands of Mr. James Marshall of 
Monk Coniston,— in Mr. Knott's, the late owner's, time 
called Waterhead. Our hostess married a Mr. Oldfield, a 
lieutenant in the Navy: they lived together for some 
time at Hacket, where she still resides as his widow. It 
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was in front of that house, on the mountain side, near 
which stood the peasant who, while we were passing at a 
distance, saluted us, waving a kerchief in her hand as 
described in the poem. (This matron and her husband 
were then residing at the Hacket. The house and its 
inmates are referred to in the fifth book of the " Excur- 
sion," in the passage beginning — 

" You behold, 
High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
With stony barrenness, a shining speck." — J, C.^) 

The dog which we mot with soon after our starting 
belonged to Mr. Kovvlandson, who for forty years was 
curate of Grasmere in place of the rector, who lived to 
extreme old age in a state of insanity. Of this Mr. R. 
much might be said both with reference to his character, 
and the way in which he was regarded by his parishioners. 
He was a man of a robust frame, had a firm voice and 
authoritative manner, of strong natural talents, of which 
he was himself conscious, for he has been heard to say (it 
grieves me to add) with an oath — " If I had been brought 
up at college I should have been a bishop." Two vices 
used to struggle in him for mastery, avarice and the love 
of strong drink : but avarice, as is common in like cases, 
always got the better of its opponent ; for, thougli he was 
often intoxicated, it was never, I believe, at his own 
expense. As has been said of one in a more exalted 
station, he would take any given quantity. I have heard 
a story of him which is worth the telling. One summer's 
morning, our Grasmere curate, after a night's carouse in 
the vale of Langdale, on his return home, having reached 
a point near which the whole of the vale of Grasmere 
might be seen with the lake immediately below him, 
stepped aside and sat down on the turf. After looking 
for some time at the landscape, then in the perfection of 
its morning beauty^ he exclaimed — " Good God, that I 
should have led so long such a life in such a place ! " — 
This no doubt was deeply felt by him at the time, but I 
am not authorised to say that any noticeable amendment 
followed. Penuriousness strengthened upon him as his 
body grew feebler with age. He had purchased property 
and kept some land in his own hands, but he could not find 



^ "J. C." i.e., John Carter, Wordsworth's clerk, who 
saw the " I. F. " notes through the press. — Ed. 
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in his heart to lay out the necessary hire for labourers at 
the proper season, and consequently he has often been 
seen in half-dotage working his hay in the month of 
November by moonhght, a melancholy sight which I 
myself have witnessed. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said, this man, on account of his talents and superior 
education, was looked up to by his parishioners, who, 
without a single exception, lived at that time (and most of 
them upon their own small inheritances) in a state of re- 
publican equality, a condition favourable to the growth of 
kindly feelings among them, and in a striking degree 
exclusive to temptations to gross vice and scandalous 
behaviour. As a pastor their curate did little or nothing 
for them ; but what could more strikingly set forth the 
efficacy of the Church of England through its Ordinances 
and Liturgy than that, in spite of the unworthiness of the 
minister, his church was regularly attended 5 and, though 
there was not much appearance in his flock of what might 
be called animated piety, intoxication was rare, and dis- 
solute morals unknown ? With the Bible they were for 
the most part well acquainted; and, as was strikingly 
shown when they were under affliction, must have been 
supported and comforted by habitual belief in those 
truths which it is the aim of the Church to inculcate. 

Loughrigg Tarn {page 20). This beautiful pool and the 
surrounding scene are minutely described in my little Book 
on the I-akes. Sir G. H. Beaumont, in the earlier part of 
his life, was induced, by his love of nature and the art 
of painting, to take up his abode at Old Brathay, about 
three miles from this spot, so that he must have seen it 
under many aspects ; and he was so much pleased with 
it that he purchased the Tarn with a view to build, near 
it, such a residence as is alluded to in this Epistle. 
Baronets and knights were not so common in that day as 
now, and Sir Michael le Fleming, not liking to have a 
rival in that kind of distinction so near him, claimed a 
sort of lordship over the territory, and showed dispositions 
little in unison with those of Sir G. Beaumont, who was 
eminently a lover of peace. The project of building was 
in consequence given up. Sir George retaining possession 
of the Tarn. Many years afterwards a Kendal tradesman 
born upon its banks applied to me for the purchase of it, 
and accordingly it was sold for the sum that had been 
given for it, and the money was laid out under my direc- 
tion upon a substantial oak fence for a certain number of 
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yew trees to be planted in Grasmere churchyard ; two 
were planted in each enclosure, with a view to remove, 
after a certain time, the one which throve the least. After 
several years, the stouter plant being left, the others were 
taken up and placed in other parts of the same church- 
yard, and were adequately fenced at the expense and 
under the care of the late Mr. Barber, Mr. Greenwood, 
and myself: the whole eight are now thriving, and are 
already an ornament to a place which, during late years, 
has lost much of its rustic simplicity by the introduction 
of iron palisades to fence off family burjing-grounds, and 
by numerous monuments, some of them in very bad taste ; 
from which this place of burial was in my memory quite 
free. See the lines in the sixth book of " The Excursion" 
beginning — " Green is the churchyard, beautiful and 
green." The '' Epistle " to which these notes refer, though 
written so far back as 1804 [1811 — Ed.], was carefully 
revised so late as 1842, previous to its publicatiun. I am 
loth to add, that it was never seen by the person to whom 
it is addressed. So sensible am I of the deficiencies in all 
that I write, and so !ar does everything that I attempt fall 
short of what 1 wjsli it to be, that even j^rivate publication, 
if such a term may be allowed, requires more resolution 
than I can command. I have written to give vent to my 
own mind, and not without hope that, some time or other, 
kindred minds might benefit by my labours : but I am 
inclined to believe I should never have ventured to send 
forth any verses of mine to the world if it had not been 
done on the pressure of personal occasions. Had I been a 
rich man, my productions, like tJiis '' Epistle," the tragedy 
of "The Borderers," etc., would most likely haA^e been 
confined to manuscript. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1811 ; first published 1842. In 
the Fenwick note, as printed by Knight, it is stated that 
he wrote it in 1804, I can hardly doubt that this is an 
error of Miss Fenwick or the transcriber or printer of the 
note. (The Bishop of Lincoln " Memoirs," vol. i. p. 377, 
prints ''1811.") We have ("Coleorton Letters," vol. ii. 
p. 129) a letter of Wordsworth to Sir G. Beaumont 
written Aug. 28, 1811, from his seaside cottage near 
Bootle, Cumberland. The Fenwick note mentions the 
transference of the opening lines of the Epistle to the first 
series of Scotch Memorials. L. 20, "like a Centinel" 
(1850) 5 previously " stedfast Centinel." Between 1. 134 
and 1. 135 appeared in 1842 the following lines, omitted 
1845 : 
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^' Until the Vale she quitted, and their door 
Was closed, to which siie will return no more : 
But first old Faithful to a neighbour's care 
Was given in charge 5 nor lacked he dainty fare, 
And in the chimney nook was free to lie 
And doze, or, if his hour were come, to die." 

In his letter of Aug. 28, 1811, Wordsworth describes 
the remarkable cloud effects seen from the Cumberland 
coast on the distant mountains of the Isle of Man.— Ed. 

Upon Perusing the Foregoing Epistle {page 20). 

Written 1841 (as title states •' thirty years after"' the 
composition of the " Epistle " ) ; first published 1842. Text 
unchanged. — Ed. 

Gold and Silver Fishes in a Vase [page 21). 

They were a present from Miss Jewsbury, of whom 
mention is made in the note at the end of the next poem. 
The fish were healthy to all appearance in their confine- 
ment for a long time, but at last, for some cause we could 
not make out, they languished, and, one of them being all 
but dead, they were taken to the pool under the old 
Pollard-oak. The apparently dying one lay on its side 
unable to move. I used to watch it, and about the tenth 
day it began to right itself, and in a few days more was 
able to swim about with its companions. For many 
months they continued to prosper in their new place of 
abode ; but one night by an unusually great fiood they 
were swept out of the pool, and perished to our great 
regret. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1829 ; first published 1835. In 
1835 the words from the Countess of Winchilsea (see 
vol. iii, p. 330) "more than dull content Though haply 
less than joy " are in quotation marks. L. 37 (1837) ; in 
1835, " When they abate their fiery glare." This and the 
next fallowing poem were placed among " Poems of Senti- 
ment and Refiection," 1837-1843.— Ed. 

Liberty [page 23). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1829 ; first published 1835. In 
the Fenwick note on "Humanity" (vol. iv. p. 245 
and notes) Wordsworth states that " Humanity " and 
" Liberty " were composed as one piece, and were divided 
on the advice of Mrs. Wordsworth. 
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L. 2, " Anna," i.e., Mrs. Fletcher (Miss Jewsbury), see 
Wordsworth's note. 

LI. 9-12 (1845); in 1835: 

" That spreads into an elfin pool opaque 
Of whicli close boughs a glimmering mirror make, 
On whose smooth breast with dimples Ho;ht and small 
The Hy may settle, leaf or blossom fall." 

The last line became in 1837, " The fly may settle, or 

the blossom fall." 

L. 21, " Alas ! they pined" (1845) ; previously '•' They 

pined, perhaps," 

L. 49, " mournfal" (1837); in 1835, " a mournful." 
L. 91," that winds" (1837); in 1835, " which winds." 
L. 126, "Far" (1837) ; previously " But."— Ed, 



Poor Rohln {page 28). 

I often ask myself what will become of Rydal Mount 
after our day. Will the old walls and steps remain in 
front of the house and about the grounds, or will they be 
swept away with all the beautiful mosses and ferns and 
wild geraniums and other flowers which their rude con- 
struction suffered and encouraged to grow among them ? 
— This little wild flower — "Poor Bobin" — is here con- 
stantly courting my attention, and exciting what may be 
called a domestic interest with the varying aspects of its 
stalks and leaves and flowers. Strangely do the tastes of 
men differ according to their employment and habits of 
life. " What a nice well would that be," said a labouring 
man to me one day, "' if all that rubbish was cleared off." 
The '•'■ ruhhish''' was some of the most beautiful mosses and 
lichens and ferns and other wild growths that could pos- 
sibly be seen. Defend us from the tyranny of trimness 
and neatness showing itself in this ^vay ! Chatterton says 
of freedom — " Upon her head wild weeds were spread ; " 
and depend upon it if " the marvellous boy " had under- 
taken to give Flora a garland, he would have preferred 
what we are apt to call weeds to garden-flowers. True 
taste has an eye for both. Weeds have been called 
flowers out of place. I fear the place most people would 
assign to them is too limited. Let them come near to our 
abodes, as surely they may without impropriety or dis- 
order. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth March, 1840; first published 
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1842. L. 7, ''tufts" (1845); in 1842, "tuft." L. 16, 
"wealth or want" (1845); in 1842, " want or wealth." 
— Ed. 

The Gleaner {jyage 30). 

This poem was first printed- in th^ Annual called the 
"Keepsake." The paihter^'s name I am not sure of, but I 
tlii»k*fE was Holmes.— I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1828 ; first published in 1829 in 
"The Keepsake," with the title, "The Country Girl"; 
first included among Wordsworth's poems in 1832 ; placed 
previous to 1845 among "Poems of Sentiment and Re- 
flection." " The person I had in my mind," wrote 
Wordsworth, " lives near the Blue Bell, Fillingham — a 
sweet creature : we saw her going to Hereford." 

L. 9, " And" (1837) ; previously " Of." L. II, "Whis- 
pering of promise" (1837); previously "Of promise 
whispering." L. 31, "Ponder the blessing" (1832); in 
1829, "Do weigh the blessing." — Ed. 

To a Redbreast — {in sicJioies^) {fage 31). 

Almost the only verses by our lamented Sister Sara 
Hutchinson. — I. E. 

First published 1842.— Ed. 

''^I know an aged Man,''' etc. (page 32). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1846; first published 1850. 
—Ed. 

Sonnet. To an Octogenarian {page 33). 
Dated by Wordsworth 1846 ; first published 1850.— Ed. 

Floating Island ['page 34). 
First published 1842.— Ed. 

^'■How beautiful the Queen of NigW [page 35). 
Date uncertain ; assigned to 1846 by Knight ; first pub- 
lished 1850. — Ed. 



" Once I coicld hail (Jiowe'er serene the sky) " {page 35). 

" No faculty yet given me to espy 

The dusky Shape within her arms imbound." 

Afterwards, when I could not avoid seeing it, I wondered 
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at this, and the more so because, like most children, I had 
been in the habit of watching the moon through all her 
changes, and had often continued to gaze at it when at the 
full, till half blinded.— I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1826 ; first published 1827 ; 
placed, previous to 1845, among " Epitaphs and Elegiac 
Poems." Text unchanged — Ed. 

To the Lady Fleming {'page 37). 

After thanking Lady Fleming in prose for the service 
she had done to her neighbourhood by erecting this 
Chapel, I have nothing to say beyond the expression of 
regret that the architect did not furnish an elevation 
better suited to the site in a narrow mountain-pass, and, 
what is of more consequence, better constructed in the 
interior for the purposes of worship. It has no chancel ; 
the altar is unbecomingly confined ; the pews ai*e so 
narrow as to preclude the possibility of kneeling with 
comfort; there is no vestry; and what ought to have 
been first mentioned, the font, instead of standing at its 
proper place at the entrance, is thrust into the farther end 
of a pew. When these defects shall be pointed out to the 
munificent Patroness, they will, it is hoped, be corrected. 
—I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1823 (sent in MS. to Lady Beau- 
mont, Feb. 5, 1823) ; first published 1827. Plac5d,-^vith 
the next following, among " Poems of Sentiment and Re- 
flection," previous to 1845. The names "Fleming " and 
" Rydal " were left blank until 1843. 

Professor Knight gives several various readings — much 
inferior to the printed text — from the copy sent to Lady 
Beaumont. In 1827 the present third and fourth stan/as 
appeared in a reverse order. LI. 21-23 (1832) ; in 1827 : 

" Even Strangers, slackening here their pace, 
Shall bless this work of pious care, 
Lifting its ". 

L. 35, "wild wandering" (1837); previously "wild- 
wandering." LI. 41-46 (1832) ; in 1827 : 

" Not yet the corner stone is laid 
With solemn rite ; but Fancy sees 
The tower time-stricken, and in shade 
Embosomed of coeval trees ; 
Hears, o'er the lake, the warning clock 
As it shall sound with gentle shock ". 
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LI. 69, 70 a return in 1845 to the text of 1827 : in 1832- 
1848 : ' 

" Yea, strives for others to bedim 
The glorious Light too pure for him." 

L. 86 (1832)5 in 1827, '« Through Mosedale-Cove from 
Carrock's side." — Ed. 

071 the Same Occasion {jpage 40). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1823 ; first published 1827. Text 
unchanged. — Ed. 



The Horn of Egremont Castle [page 42). 

This story is a Cumberland tradition. I have heard it 
also related of the Hall of Hutton John, an ancient resi- 
dence of the Hudleston's, in a sequestered valley upon 
the river Dacor. — W. W. 

A tradition transferred from the ancient mansion of 
Hutton John, the seat of the Hudlestons, to Egremont 
Castle.— I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1806 ; first published 1807 ; 
placed in 1815 among " Poems of the Imagination," with 
a footnote : " This poem and the Ballad [' Goody Blake'] 
which follows it as they rather refer to the imagination 
than are produced by it would not have been placed here 
but to avoid a needless multiplication of the Classes." It 
is interesting to find this early impression operative as 
late as 1845, for in that year this poem and "Goody 
Blake " were removed from " Poems of Imagination," and 
were assigned their present position. The poem was re- 
touched in 1845. LI. 1-4 (1845); previously : 

" When the Brothers reach'd the gateway, 
Eustace pointed with his lance 
To the Horn which there was hanging ; 
Horn of the inheritance." 

Professor Knight gives an earlier version of these lines 
from MS. 

L. 9 (1845)5 previously "Heirs from ages without 
record." 

LI. 11, 12 (1845)5 previously: 

" Who of right had claimed the Lordship 
By the proof upon the Horn ; " 
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L. 38 (1845) ; previously ^' From the Castle forth they 
went." 

L. 48, " Lands' " (1832) ; previously " Land's." 
L. 62 (1845); previously "He has nothing." 
LI. 67, 68 (1845) ; previously : 

" For the sound was heard by no one 
Of the proclamation-horn." — Ed. 

Goody Blake and Harry Gill {page 45). 

Written at Alfoxden. The incident from Dr. Darwin's 

" Zoonony^"-^!. F. " -—-'.- — .„,„,.,.«t««w^ 

■ Dated by Wordsworth 1798; first published 1798. As 
to its place in the classification of Wordsworth, see note 
on the last poem. The source is Erasmus Darwin's 
"Zoonomia" (vol. iv. pp. 68-69, ed. 1801):— "I re- 
ceived good information of the truth of the following 
case, which was pubhshed a few years ago in the news- 
papers. A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his 
hedges broke, and the sticks carried away during a frosty 
season, determined to watch for the thief He lay many 
cold hours under a haystack, and at length an old woman, 
like a witch in a play, approached, and began to pull up 
the hedge; he waited till she had tied up her bottle of 
sticks, and was carrying them off, that he might convict 
her of the theft, and then springing from his concealment, 
he seized his prey with violent threats. After some alter- 
cation, in which her load was left upon the ground, she 
kneeled upon her bottle of sticks, and raising her arms to 
Heaven beneath the bright moon then at the full, spoke 
to the farmer already shivering with cold, ' Heaven grant 
that thou mayest never know again the blessing to be 
warm.' He complained of cold all the next day, and 
wore an upper coat, and in a few days another, and in a 
fortnight took to his bed, always saying nothing made 
him warm; he covered himself with many blankets, and 
had a sieve over his face as he lay ; and from this one 
insane idea he kept his bed above twenty years for fear of 
the cold air, till at length he died." 

L. 21, " Old" (1802); previously "Auld." 

LI. 29-32 (1837); in 1798-1815: 

" This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side, 
And in that country coals are dear. 
For they come far by wind and tide." 
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In 1820, 11. 31, 32 as now ; 11. 29, 30 : 

" Remote from sheltering village green 
Upon a bleak hill-side she dwelt," 

In 1827 these lines assumed their present form, except 
that " sheltered " (1836) was " sheltering." 

L. 36, '' housed " (1820) ; previously " dwelt "—altered 
to avoid repeating a word which occurred in 1. 30. 

L. 55, -'turf or stick" (1827); previously "wood or 
stick." 

L. 86, " by-way" (1827) ; previously " by-road."— Ed. 

Prelude {'page 49). 

These verses were begun while I was on a visit to my 
son John at Brigham, and were finished at Rydal. As 
the contents of the volume, to which they are now pre- 
fixed [i.e., " Poems chiefly of Early and Late Years," 
1842], will be assigned to their respective classes when my 
poems shall be collected in one volume, I should be at a 
loss where with propriety to place this prelude, being too 
restricted in its bearing to serve for a preface for the 
whole. The lines towards the conclusion allude to the 
discontents then fomented through the country by the 
agitators of the Anti-Corn-Law League : the particular 
causes of such troubles are transitory, but disposition to 
excite and liability to be excited are nevertheless perma- 
nent, and therefore proper objects for the poet's regard. 
— I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth March 26, 1842; first published 
1842. Text unchanged. — Ed. 

To a Child {'page 51). 

This quatrain was extempore on observing this image, 
as I had often done, on the lawn of Kydal Mount. It 
was first written down in the Album of my God-daughter, 
Rotha Quillinan. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1834; first published 1835, with 
the title, " Written in an Album." In 1837, " Written 
iTTtlie Album of a Child " ; in 1845, named as now. L. 2 
(1845); previously " Of Friends, however humble, scorn 
not one : " — Ed. 

Lines Written in the Album of the Countess of Lonsdale, 
Nov. 5, 1834 {page 52). 

This is a faithful picture of that amiable Lady, as she 
then was. The youthfulness of figure and demeanour and 
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habits, which she retained in almost unprecedented degree, 
departed a very few years after, and she died without 
violent disease by gradual decay before she reached the 
period of old age. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth Nov. 5, 1834; first published 
1835, the name "Lonsdale" being left blank until 1837. 
LI. 22-24 (1837) ; in 1835 two lines: 

" Towers, and stately Groves, 
Bear witness for me ; thou, too. Mountain stream ! " 

L. 73 (1837) ; in 1835, *' Thou tread, or on the managed 
steed art borne," — Ed. 

Grace Darling {'page 55). 

Dated by Wordsworth, incorrectly, 1842 ; written 
early in 1843; privately printed in that year; first in- 
cluded in " Wordsworth's Poetical Works," 1845. Writing 
on March 27, 1843, to Henry Eeed, he says of this 
poem : " I threw it off two or three weeks ago," and he 
requests at the same time that it may not be reprinted. 

yText unchanged since 1845. I have not seen the privately 
printed text. Grace Darliiig^s^ateer^ was lightGotfse^ 
keeper on the Farne islands ; the shipwreck spoken of 
in the poem happened in Sept., 1838. Grace Darling 
died Oct., 1842.— Ed. 

The Russian Fugiiivc {page 58). 

Peter Henry Bruce, having given in his entertaining 
Memoirs the substance of this Tale, affirms that, besides 
the concurring reports of others, he had the story from 
the lady's own mouth. 

The Lady Catherine, mentioned towards the close, is 
the famous Catherine, then bearing that name as the 
acknowledged Wife of Peter the Great. — W. W. 

Early in life this story had interested me, and I often 
thought it would make a pleasing subject for an opera or 
musical drama. — L F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1830; first published 1835. 
Professor Knight gives a few readings from a MS. in 
Mrs. Wordsworth's handwriting, with the title, " Ina, or, 
the Lodge in the Forest, a Russian Tale." Two lines 
corresponding to 11. 167, 168 are worth preserving: 

"And smiles, the sunshine of distress, 
That hide — yet more betray." 
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The printed variations are few. L. 31, " But " (1837) ; 
in 1835, "She." L. 33, "the Lady" (1837)5 in 1835, 
** her Lady." L. 347, " fifth" (1837) ; in 1835, " third." 
L. 355, "joy's excess" (1837) ; in 1835, " over-joy." In 
1835, II. 179, 180 were put in quotation marks, and the 
note added : " From Golding's Translation of Ovid's 
' Metamorphoses.' See also his ' Dedicatory Epistle ' 
prefixed to the same work." — Ed. 

hiscriptions [iMge 71). 

There are difficulties of date with reference to the 
Coleorton inscriptions (I. -IV.) which I cannot Avholly 
remove. Wordsworth assigns I. , " The embowering rose," 
etc., to 1808, and IV., "Beneath yon eastern ridge," to 
the same year. But in a letter to Lady Beaumont, 
Nov. 20, 1811, he says of IV. : " The following I com- 
posed yesterday morning in a walk from Brathay, whither 
I had been to accompany my sister." Perhaps the ex- 
planation of the date 1808 is given in a later sentence of 
the same letter : " The thought of writing the inscription 
occurred to me many years ago." As to I., "The em- 
bowering rose," etc., in an undated letter of Wordsworth 
to Sir G. Beaumont, which seems to belong to about 
Nov., 1811, 11. 13-21 of this inscription are given in 
connection with 11. 1,2 of III. as intended for the " urn 
placed at the termination of a newly planted avenue" 
{i.e., as part of III.). In the undated letter Wordsworth 
says that he composed II. (" Oft is the medal," etc.) 
" yesterday morning." I incline to believe that No. I. 
was written in an earlier form in 1808, and was rehandled 
and expanded in 1811, some lines intended for the urn 
being transferred to this inscription. It was then, as I 
suppose, engraved, and in its present form (with, perhaps, 
the flifference of being two lines longer; see note on I.). 
No. IL probably belongs to Nov., 1811. No. III. belongs 
to Nov., 1811. No. IV. was written Nov. 19, 1811, but, 
in idea, belongs to three years earlier. — Ed. 

/. [page 71). 

In the grounds of Coleorton these verses are engraved 
on a stone placed near the Tree, which was thriving and 
spreading when I saw it in the summer of 1841. — L F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1808; rehandled and enlarged 
in 1811 ; first published 1815. The opening was altered 

V. z 
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from an earlier MS. form in 1811, and Wordsworth de- 
scribes the first line as " to my ear very rich and grateful." 
Between 11. 12 and 13 appear in 1815-1820 the following 
(omitted 1827): 

" And to a favourite resting-place invite, 
For coolness grateful and a sober light ; " 

L). 19, 20 refer to Sir John Beaumont, author of 
" Bosworth Field," brother of the dramatist, Francis 
Beaumont. Wordsworth writes to Sir G. Beaumont that 
one of these inscriptions "has brought Sir John Beau- 
mont and his brother Francis so lively to my mind that I 
recur to the plan of republishing the former's poems, 
perhaps in connection with those of Francis." In 1. 2 of 
this inscription ed. 1820 reads, "Shall," for "Will" of 
other edd. In a MS. copy of the concluding lines the 
reading of 1, 20 is, '* From earth, by might}' Shakspeare's 
self approved." In Nov., 1811, Lady Beaumont led 
Wordsworth to believe that the cedar had already 
perished. Professor Knight tells us that it was uprooted 
in a storm, 1854, and replanted. "During the night of 
the great storm on the 13th Oct., 1880, it fell a second 
time and perished irretrievably." — Ed. 

//. {paffe 72). 

This Niche is in the sandstone-rock in the winter- 
garden at Coleorton, which garden, as has been elsewhere 
said, was made under our direction out of an old unsightly 
quarry. While tlie labourers were at work, Mrs. Words- 
worth, my Sister, and I used to amuse ourselves occasion- 
ally in scooping this seat out of the soft stone. It is of the 
size, with something of the appearance, of a Stall in a 
Cathedral. This inscription is not engraven, as the foimer 
and the two following are, in the grounds. — I. F. 

Probably written Nov., 1811; first pubhshed 1815. 
Wordsworth says that he composed it " thinking there 
might be no impropriety in placing it so as to be visible 
only to a fer&on sitting within the niche, whi(th we hollowed 
out of the sandstone in the winter garden." The niche 
was hollowed by Wordsworth, his wife and sister. It is 
probably of an earlier form of the closing lines of this 
poem that Wordsworth writes to Sir G. Beaumont, " As to 
the ' Female and Male,' I know not how to get rid of it; 
for that circumstance gives the recess an appropriate inte- 
rest." This inscription was not engraved. In the last 
two lines, previous to 1827 the reading was, " To shape 
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the work" and "Were framed to cheer." The word 
" frame " was altered in many passages of Wordsworth's 
poems in ed. 1827. — Ed. 

III. {page 12). 

Written in Nov., 1811 ; first published 1815. See Intro- 
ductory note on " Inscriptions." 
LI. 5, 6 (1820)5 in 1815 : 

" Till they at length have framed a darksome Aisle ; — 
Like a recess within that awful Pile." 

In a MS. letter to Sir G. Beaumont of 1811 the read 
ing is, " Till ye have framed at length," and *' sacred Pile." 
Sir George apparently raised an objection to the inscrip- 
tion as being written in his name, when actually not of 
his composing. Wordsworth tried to alter it, but found 
it impossible to preserve the expression " patrimonial 
grounds" on account of "the awkwardness of the pro- 
nouns he and his as applied to Reynolds and to yourself." 
Probably Sir George yielded to Wordsworth's reju'esen- 
tation that inscriptions " were never supposed necessarily 
to be the composition of those in whose name they ap- 
peared." — Ed. 

IV. {page 73). 

Written Nov., 19, 1811 ; erroneously dated by Words- 
worth 1808, first published 1815. L. 5, " which " (1820) ; 
in 1815, ''that." In edd. 1815-1820 Wordsworth notes 
on 1. 19 its original in Daniel's poems, '* Strait all that 
holy was unhallowed lies." In Nov., 1806, Dorothy 
Wordsworth wrote from Coleorton to Lady Beaumont : 
" William and I went to Grace Dieu last week. We 
were enchanted with the little valley, and its rocks, and 
the rocks of Charnwood upon the hill, on which we 
rested for a long time." See Introductory note on " In- 
scriptions." — Ed. 

V. { page 74). 

Written 1800; first published 1800, with the title, "In- 
scription for the House," etc. 5 present title, 1815 ; " Lines 
written," etc., 1802. LI. 4, 5 (1837) ; previously : 

" To somewhat of a closer fellowship 
With the ideal graces. Yet as it is 
Do take it in good part; for he ['alas! ' 1815-1832] 
the poor". 
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L. 7, "upon "(1837); previously "on the." L. 9 
(1837); previously "The skeletons, and pre-existing 
ghosts." LI. 10-13(1837); previously: 

" the rustic Box, 
Snug Cot, vi^ith Coach-house, Shed, and Hermitage." 

L. 14," Thou see'st" (1815) ; previously " It is." L. 27 
(1837); previously "He through that door-place looks 
toward the Lake." In 1800, " unshorn," J. 23, is mis- 
printed " unborn." — Ed. 

VL {paffe 75). 

The circumstance alluded to at the conclusion of these 
verses was told me by Dr. Satterthwaite, who was Incum- 
bent of Bootle, a small town at the foot of Black Comb. 
He had the particulars from one of the engineers who 
was employed in making trigonometrical surveys of that 
region. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1813 ; first published 1815. 
LI. 22, 23 (1837) ; previously : 

" Within that canvas Dwelling, suddenly 
The many-coloured map before his eyes". 

In edd. 1815-1820 a note is added : " Black Comb stands 
at the southern extremity of Cumberland ; its base covers 
a much greater extent of ground than any other Mountain 
in these parts ; and, from its situation, the summit com- 
mands a more extensive view than any other point in 
Britain. See vol. ii. p. 127 " (i.e., " View from the top of 
Black Comb ").— Ed. 

VII. {page 76). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1800 ; first published 1800. L. 2 
(1837), enriching the meaning ; previously " Is not a Ruin 
of the ancient time." L. 6, "once destined to be built" 
(1802) ; in 1800, " which was to have been built." L. 11, 
"the prudent Knight " (1837); previously "the Knight 
forthwith." L. 31, "splendour" (1800 and restored in 
1815); 1802 and 1805, "glory." In connection with 
this line the reader should consult Wordsworth's "De- 
scription of the Country of tlie Lakes," and note his objec- 
tions to white as the colour of houses. " I have seen," he 
says, " a single white house materially impair the majesty 
of a mountain." — Ed, 
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VIII. {'page 11). 

Engraven, during my absence in Italy, upon a brass 
plate inserted in the Stone.— I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1830; but (perhaps) erroneously ; 
sent in MS, to John Kenyon, Sept. 9, 1831 ; first pub- 
lished 1835. Text unchanged, but the text, as regards 
11. 6, 7, is found in 1835 in errata: the poem, as printed 
on p. 85 of the " Yarrow Revisited" volume, has : 

" To let it rest in peace ; and here 

(Heaven knows how soon) the tender-hearted ". 

In the MS. version sent to Kenyon : 

" Long may it rest in peace, and here 
Perchance the tender-hearted 
Will," etc.— Ed. 

IX. {page 78). 

The walk is what we call the Far-Terrace beyond the 
summer-house at Rydal Mount. The lines were written 
when we were afraid of being obliged to quit the place to 
which we were so much attached. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1826 ; first published 1835, with 
the title, " Inscription." Text unchanged ; but Professor 
Knight gives some various readings (inferior to the 
printed text) from MS. — Ed. 

X. {page 79). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1818 ; first published 1820. 
L. 19 (1827) ; in 1820, "Joy ? a dazzling moon reflected." 
L. 25 (1827); hi 1820, "Gone, as if for ever hidden." 
Professor Knight compares Carly le's verses " Cui Bono," in 
which is found the same form of question and responsion, 
" What is Hope ? " " What is life ? " " What is Man ? " 
—Ed. 

XL {page 80). 

The monument of ice here spoken of I observed while 
ascending the middle road of the three ways that lead from 
Rydal to Grasmere. It was on my right hand, and my 
eyes were. upon it when it fell, as told in these lines. — I. h\ 

Same dates of composition and publication as X, Text 
unchanged. — Ed. 
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XII. {page 81). 

Where the second quarry now is, as you pass from 
Eydal to Grasmere, there was formerly a length of smooth 
rock that sloped towards the road, on the right hand. I 
used to call it Tadpole Slope, from having frequently 
observed there the water-bubbles gliding under the ice, 
exactly in the shape of that creature. — I. F. 

Same dates as X. L. 1 in the Duddon volume of 1820 
has "train incessant"; in the "Miscellaneous Poems," 
1820, the word is " flash."— Ed. 

XIII. (jxtge 81). 
Same dates as X. Text unchanged. — Ed. 

XIV. {page 82). 

Same dates as X. L. 18, "on "' (1827) ; in 1820, "with." 
L. 20 (1827) ; in 1820, "But faith, and hope, and extacy!" 
—Ed. 

XV. iijage 83). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1800 ; first published 1800. The 
present text is in the main a return to the text of " Lyrical 
Ballads," 1800-1805. In 1815 a different version was 
given, which re-appeared in 1820 ; another attempt at 
improvement was made in 1827 ; finally, in 1832, Words- 
worth reverted to his first thoughts, with considerable 
benefits retained from the partially rejected forms of the 
poem. The first five lines to the word " spot " are now as 
in 1800 ; in 1802-1805 " sink" in 1. 4 was "sick." From 
" and " in 1. 5 to " sheltered him " in 1. 9 is founded on the 
opening of 1827 : 

*' Stranger ! this shapeless heap of stones and earth 
Is the last relic of St. Herbert's Cell, 
Here stood his threshold ; here was spread the roof 
That sheltered him," 

The next words, " a self-secluded Man," to end of 1. 13 
are retained from the 1815 version, and appear also in 1820 
and 1827. " In utter solitude " (1. 14) dates from 1827 ; 
"But he had left" (1. 14) dates from 1802. The rest of 
the poem is substantially as in 1800, except that (1) "with 
eye upraised To heaven" replaced in 1827 the earlier 
" within his cave Alone"; (2) " would pray " (1. 21) re- 
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19 

J. aced in 1802 the " had pray'd " of 1800 ; and 1. 22 is an 
addition of 1815. The opening of the 1815 version was as 
follows : 

" This Island guarded from profane approach 
By mountains high and waters widely spread, 
Is that recess to which St. Herbert came, 
In life's decline ; a self-secluded Man," 

Of these lines the first two are given as a recent emen- 
dation in a letter to Sir G. Beaumont of Nov. 20, 1811 ; 
the third line of this MS. version is " Gave to St. Herbert 
a benign retreat." It remains to give the 1800 form of 
the lines between '' quiet spot " (1. 5) and " A Fellow- 
labourer " (1. 15): 

" St. Herbert hither came, 
And here, for many seasons, from the world 
Remov'd, and the affections of the world, 
He dwelt in solitude, He living here 
This island's sole inhabitant ! had left 
A Fellow-labourer," 

In 1802 the reading was : 

" He dwelt in solitude. — But he had left 
A P'ellow-labourer," 

St. Herbert's Island is " near the centre of Derwent- 
water, and is in area about four acres. The legend of St. 
Herbert dates from the seventh century " (Knight). — Ed. 

XVI. {page 84). 

Date uncertain ; assigned by Knight to 1846 j first pub- 
lished 1850.— Ed. 

Selections from Chaucer {page 85.) 

Written in 1801 ; '* The Prioress' Tale " first published 
1820 ; " The Cuckoo and the Nightingale " and the extract 
from " Troilus and Cresida" first published 1841 as part of 
"The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, modernised," a volume 
to^whieh R. H. Home, Leigh Hunt, Elizabeth B. Barrett, 
and others contributed; again published in 1842 in "Poems 
chiefly of Early and Late Years." Dorothy Wordsworth's 
Journal gives the dates of " The Prioress' Tale " and " The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale." On Friday Dec. 4, 1801, 
" William translating ' The Prioress' Tale.'" Dec. 5, 
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" William finished ' ThePrioress' Tale.'" Dee. 6, " William 
worked awhile at Chaucer." Dec. 7, " William worked 
at Chaucer — ' The God of Love '" {i.e. " The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale " ). Dec. 9, " William writing out his 
alteration of Chaucer's ' Cuckoo and Nightingale.'" I do 
not find evidence for the date of the extract from " Troilus 
and Cresida," but I accept Professor Knight's statement 
that it belongs to 1801. Wordsworth also translated the 
" Manciple's Tale," and thought of presenting it to Thomas 
Powell for the collection of modernisations of 1841, but 
was deterred by the consideration that the subject was 
" somewhat too indelicate for pure taste to be offered to 
the world at this time of day." In a letter to Professor 
Reed, Jan. 13, 1841, Wordsworth expresses his "great 
admiration " of Chaucer's genius, and his '' profound re- 
verence" for him. It need hardly be said that he was 
mistaken in ascribing to Chaucer " The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale." 

In 1. 174 of " The Prioress' Tale" the word " body" in 
1845 replaced the earlier " bier." 

L. 235 (1836) 5 previously 'Tor not long since was 
dealt the cruel blow." 

The close of Wordsworth's note prefixed to the poem 
("The fierce bigotry," etc.) belongs to 1827; the earlier 
part of the note to 1820. 

Wordsworth's "little scholar" (stanza viii.) fails to give 
the full meaning of " clergeon," which meant specially a 
chorister. In stanza ix. " sweet is the holiness of youth " 
is an addition of Wordsworth's own, to receive which he 
extends the stanza. 

In "The Cuckoo and the Nightingale," 11. 64, 65, 
Wordsworth had before him a bad text, which being non- 
sense he declined to follow : " The flowres and the greves 
like hie" (the daisies and the groves equally high). The 
true text is " The flowres and the gras ilike al hie." The 
description of the nightingale's song, " loud rioting," in 
]. 99, is Wordsworth's own; compare his poem "To the 
Nightingale." In 1. 103, "we have had" (1842) was, in 
1841, " we have heard " — altered probably to avoid having 
" heard " and " here " in the same line. 

In the "Troilus and Cresida" 1. 12, "break" (1842), 
was, in 1841, " burst." L. 32, "has" (1842); "hast" 
(1841). L. 36, "an eye" (1842); in 1841, "his eye." In 
1. 118 a curious reading appears in 1842, " a soft night 
voice " ; in 1841, " soft voice " as in the original. Can this 
be an error of the press, repeated from edition to edition ? 
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In 1. 164 the 1841 volume has "even at his side"; in 1842, 
"ever." In 1. 165 "more light'"' (1842) replaces "too 
light" (1841). In two or three instances the true sense 
of the original is lost either because Wordsworth mis- 
understood it, or followed an inferior text. L. 8, " And 
therewithal to cover his intent " arose perhaps from 
Wordsworth's taking "meynje" {i.e., domestics) in "his 
meynye for to blende" to signify "meaning." L. 21, 
"That no wight his continuance espied" entirely loses 
the sense of the original : Troilus rides fast that his 
"countenance" may not be espied. " Toward my death 
with wind I steer and sail" should be "with wind in 
stern I sail." For other notes on these modernisations see 
a paper by the present editor in " Wordsworthiana," 1889. 
—Ed. 



The Old Cumberland Beggar {i:>age 113). 

Observed, and with great benefit to my own heart, 
when I was a child : written at Racedown and Alfoxden 
in my twenty-third year. The political economists were 
about that time beginning their war upon mendicity in all 
its forms, and by implication, if not directly, on alms- 
giving also. This heartless process has been carried as 
far as it can go by the amended poor-law bill, though 
the inhumanity that prevails in this measure is somewhat 
disguised by the profession that one of its objects is to 
throw the poor upon the voluntary donations of their 
neighbours ; that is, if rightly interpreted, to force them 
into a condition between relief in the Union poor-house, 
and alms robbed of their Christian grace and spirit, as 
being forced rather from the benevolent than given by 
them ; while the avaricious and selfish, and all in fact but 
the humane and charitable, are at liberty to keep all they 
possess from their distressed brethren. 

The class of Beggars, to which the Old Man here 
described belongs, will probably soon be extinct. It con- 
sisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm persons, who 
confined themselves to a stated round in their neighbour- 
hood, and had certain fixed days, on which, at different 
houses, they regularly received alms, sometimes in money, 
but mostly in provisions. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth (1815 and later edd.) 1798 ; first 
published 1800. The Fenwick note says: "Written at 
Racedown and Alfoxden in my twenty-third year " ; but 
Wordsworth was in his twenty-sixth year when he came 
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to Racedown, and in his twenty-eighth when he came to 
Alfoxden (perhaps " 28th year"' was misprinted " 2.3rd "'). 
The title 1800-1820 was '"' The Old Cumberland Beggar. 
A Description"; the last two words were omitted in 
1827. In Wordsworth's note prefixed to the poem, -' alms" 
(1802) was in 1800 " charity." 

L. 15, "ate" (1805); previously "eat." 

LI 26, 27 (1837) ; previously : 

'' The sauntering horseman-traveller does not throw 
With careless hand ". 

L. 31 (1827) ; previously " Towards the aged Beggar 

turns a look." 

L. 39, " thus warned" (1827) ; previously "perchance." 

L. 54, " seldom " (1827) ; previously " never." 

L. 62, "has " (1837) ; previously " have." 

L. 72, " or " (1837) ; previously " and." 

LI. 79-88 (1837), a considerable addition; previously 

two lines : 

" Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door the villagers in him ". 

L. 104, " herself" (1832) ; previously " itself." 

L. 109, " even such minds " (1827) ; previously " minds 
like these." 

L. Ill (1827); previously "This helpless Wanderer, 
have perchance received." 

LI. 138, 139 (1827); previously three lines: 

" . . . . negligent 
Meanwhile, in any tenderness of heart 
Or act of love," etc. 

L. 157, "store" (1827); previously " chest." 
L. 164, "borne " (1827) ; previously " led." 
LI. 186-189 (1815, except the word "upon" which 
dates from 1837, previously " on the") ; in 1800-1805 : 

" if his eyes, which now 
Have been so long familiar with the earth. 
No more behold the horizontal sun ". 

L. 193, "on a " (1837) ; previously " by the."— Ed. 

The Farmer of Tilshury Vale {'page 119). 

With this picture, which was taken from real life, com- 
pare the imaginative one of " The Reverie of Poor Susan," 
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vol. ii. p. 98 ; and see (to make up the deficiencies of this 
class) " The Excursion," passim.— W. W. 

The character of this man was described to me, and 
the incident upon which the verses turn was told me, by 
Mr. Pool of Nether Stowey, with whom I became ac- 
quainted through our common friend, S. T. Coleridge. 
During my residence at Alfoxden I used to see much of 
him and had frequent occasions to admire the course of his 
daily life, especially his conduct to his labourers and poor 
neighbours : their virtues he carefully encouraged, and 
weighed their faults in the scales of charity. If 1 seem in 
these verses to have treated the weaknesses of the farmer, 
and his transgression, too tenderly, it may in part be 
ascribed to my having received the story from one so 
averse to all harsh judgment. After his death, was found 
in his escritoire a lock of grey hair carefully preserved, 
with a notice that it had been cut from the head of his 
faithful shepherd, who had served him for a length of 
years. I need scarcely add that he felt for all men as his 
brothers. He was much beloved by distinguished persons 
— Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Southey, Sir H. Davy, and many 
others ; and in his own neighbourhood was highly valued 
as a magistrate, a man of business, and in every other 
social relation. The latter part of the poem, perhaps, re- 
quires some apology as being too much of an echo to the 
" Reverie of Poor Susan." — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1803. In a letter to Daniel 
Stuart, May 17, 1838, Wordsworth mentions that the 
poem first appeared in " The Morning Post " or " The 
Courier," he had forgotten which ; first included among 
Wordsworth's poems in 1815. 

LI. 7,8 (1837)5 in 1815-1820: 

" Erect as a sunflower he stands, and the streak 
Of the un faded rose is expressed on his cheek." 

In 1827 1. 7 remained as before; 1. 8 became, " Of the 
unfaded rose still enlivens his cheek." 

L. 11 (1843); previously " There fashioned that counte- 
nance, which in spite of a stain." 

L. 16, " mild ale " (1827) ; previously " good ale." 
L. 37, " with- his " (1837) ; previously " with this," but 
in text of 1815, " of his," corrected in errata of that ed. 
L. 49, "need" (1827) ; previously " needs." 
L. 74, " fruits" (1837) 5 previously " fruit." 
L. 82, " a waggon " (1837) ; previously " the waggon." 
—Ed. 
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The Small Celandine {jpage 124). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1804; first published 1807. 
Text unchanged except 1. 4, "himself" (1837); pre- 
viously " itself." Professor Knight notes that in pencil 
Wordsworth added to the Fenwick note the query, " Has 
not Chaucer noticed it ? '' — Ed. 

The Two Thieves [page 125). 

This is described from the life, as 1 was in the habit of 
observing when a boy at Hawkshead School. Daniel was 
more than eighty years older than myself when he was 
daily, thus occupied, under my notice. No book could 
have so early taught me to think of the changes to which 
human life is subject ; and while looking at him I could 
not but say to myself — we may, one of us, I or the happiest 
of my playmates, live to become still more the object of 
pity than this old man, this half-doating pilferer ! — I. P. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1800; first published 1800. In 
1820, "little Dan" is younger than in earlier edd. ; see 
note on 1. 13. 

L. 3, " Then " (1802) ; in 1800, '« When," 
L. 13 (1820); previousl}'- "Little Dan is unbreeched, 
he is three birth-days old," 

L. 15, *' There are " (180:^) ; in 1800, " There's." 
L. 16, "a-pilfering" (1837); previously " a-stealing." 
L. 18, " turf" (1827) ; previously " peats." 
L. 22, ed. 1805 alone reads, "lust look of dotage" — 
probably a misprint for " lost look." 

L. 25, " He " (1820) ; previously " Dan." 
L. 37, " streets" (1802) ; in 1800, " street." 
L. 38, "becomes leader and led" (1837); previously 
" is both leader and led." 

L. 42, "For the grey-headed Sire" (1837); in 1800- 
1815, "For grey-headed Dan"; in 1820-1832, "The 
grey-headed Sire," — Ed. 

Animal Tranquillity and Decay {]Jage 128). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1798 ; first published 1798. The 
title in 1798 was "Old Man Travelling; Animal Tran- 
quillity and Decay, A Sketch"; in 1802 the first three 
words were omitted; in 1845, " A Sketch" Avas omitted. 
The "hath" (1805) of 1. 10 was, 1798-1802, "has"; 
otherwise the lines stand as in 1798, but then they were 
followed by six lines omitted in 1815 and later edd. : 
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' — I asked him whither he was bound, and what 
The object of his journey ; he replied 
' Sir ! I am going many miles to take 
A last leave of my son, a mariner. 
Who from a sea-fight has been brought to Falmouth, 
And there is dying in an hospital. — ' " 

In 1800 (alone) the '^' dying" of the last line became 
" lying " ; and then the old man's words were put into the 
third person : " That he was going many miles," " his 
son," "sea-fight had," "was dying." So also in 1802- 
1805, with " dying" in last line. — Ed. 

Epitaphs, 1810 {2^age 129). 

Those from Chiabrera were chiefly translated when Mr. 
Coleridge was writing his" Friend," in which periodical 
my " Essay on Epitaphs," written about that time, was 
first published. For further notice of Chiabrera, in con- 
nection with his Epitaphs, see " Musings at Aquapen- 
dente " (vol. iii. p. 240).— I. F. 

/. " Wee2:> not, beloved Friends'''' {page 129). 

Date uncertain; first published 1837. LI. 7, 8 (1850; 
perhaps, as stated by Knight, 1846, which ed., as explained 
in Preface, I do not consult) ; previously: 

" Francesco Ceni after death enjoined 

That thus his tomb should speak for him." — Ed. 

//. ^^ Perhaps some needful service," etc. {page 129). 

Written 1809 or early in 1810 ; first published in " The 
Friend," Feb. 22, 1810; first included among Words- 
worth's poems in 1815. From 1815 onwards text un- 
changed, except in 1. 16, "hath brought" (1837); pre- 
viously " conducts." In ." The Friend" occur the following 
variations: 1. 11, " Nestrian " ; 11. 12, 13: 

" There did he live content ; and all his thoughts 
Were blithe as vernal flowers." — Ed. 

///. " Thou who movest onward,'"' etc. {page 130). 

Same dates of composition and publication as the last 
(Epitaph II.). Text unchanged except in 1. 8, " Well " 
(1837); previously " Much."— Ed. 
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IV. " There never breathed a 7na7i," etc. {page 131). 

Written 1809; first published in "The Friend," Dec. 
28, 1809 ; first inclti'ded'among Wordsworth's poems in 
1815. The only changes in the text are that " fifty" in I. 13 
and " seventy" in 1. .30 were substituted in 1837 for the 
previous " forty " and " sixty," and that in 1. 23 " learned " 
in 1832 replaced the earlier" learn." — Ed. 

V. " True is it,'' etc. {page 132). 

Date uncertain ; first published 1837. Text unchanged. 
Coleridge was also interested in this Epitaph of Chiabrera, 
and rendered some lines of it in " A Tombless Epitaph," 
where he makes an idealising study in verse of his own 
character. — Ed. 

VI. " Destined to war,'' etc. {page 133). 



Written 1809 ; first pubJi*h«^-'-*in'~''^f1t-& -fVi 
Dec. 28, 1809 ; first incTu3ed among Wordsworth's poems 
in 1815. Text unchanged. — Ed. 

VII. " Flower," etc. {page 133). 
Date uncertain ; first published 1837. Text unchanged. 
—Ed. 

VIII. ''Not without heavg grief of heart," etc. {page 134). 

Written 1809 ; first published in '; The Friend/' Jail* 
4, 1810; first included among Wordsworth's poems in 
1815. Text unchanged. — Ed. 

IX. " Pause, courteous Spirit!" {page 135). 

Written 1809 ; dates of first publication and first inclu- 
sion in poems same as last (No. VIII.). 

L. 14 (1837) ; previously" Twine on the top of Pindus." 
L. 16, "songs" (1837); previously "song." L. 18 
(1837) ; previously "And fixed his Pindus upon Lebanon." 
—Ed. 

" Bg a blest husband guided, Mary came " {page 135). 
This lady was named Carleton ; she, along with a sister, 
was brought up in the neighbourhood of Ambleside. The 
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epitaph, a part of it at least, is in the church at Broms- 
grove, where she resided after her marriage.— I. F. 

Date uncertain ; first published 1835. Text unchanged, 
except that the name " Vernon " in 1. 2 was first given in 
1837, asterisks only appearing in 1835. — Ed. 

'• Six -months to six years added" {page 136). 

Date uncertain ; first published 1837. This epitaph 
was inscribed upon the tombstone of Thomas, the poet's 
son, who died Dec. 1, 1812, It may therefore have been 
written long before publication. Text unchanged. — Ed. 

Cenotaph {page 137). 

See " Elegiac Stanzas. Addressed to Sir G. H. B. upon 
the death of his Sister-in-Law." — I. F. 

Written 1824 ; first published 1842 (in " Poems chiefly 
of Early and Late Years"). Text unchanged. The 
" Elegiac Stanzas (addressed to Sir G. Beaumont upon the 
Death of his Sister-in-Law") p. 152, has the date 1824. 
Professor Knight quotes from a letter of Mary Words- 
worth to Lady Beaumont with reference to these " Ceno- 
taph " stanzas, which gives a manuscript version having 
the title " Inscription in the Church at Coleorton," and 
the word " cenotaph " in place of " tablet " in 1. 7. She 
writes, " To fit the lines, intended for an urn, for a Monu- 
ment, William has altered the closing stanza, which (though 
they are not what he would have produced had he first 
cast them with a view to the Church) he hopes you will not 
disapprove. ' ' — Ed. 

Epitap>h {page 137). 

Owen Lloyd, the subject of this epitaph, was born at 
Old Brathay, near Ambleside, and was the son of Charles 
Lloyd and his wife Sophia {n^e Pemberton), both of Bir- 
mingham, who came to reside in this part of the country 
soon after their marriage. They had many children, both 
sons and daughters, of whom the most remarkable was 
the subject of this epitaph. He was educated under Mr. 
Duwes, at Ambleside, Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, and 
lastly at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he would have 
been greatly distinguished as a scholar but for inherited 
infirmities of bodily constitution, which, from early child- 
hood, affected his mind. His love for the neighbourhood 
in which he was born, and his sympathy with the habits 
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and characters of the mountain yeomanry, in conjunc- 
tion with irregular spirits, that unfitted him for facing 
duties in situations to which he was unaccustomed, induced 
him to accept the retired curacy of Langdale. How much 
he was beloved and honoured there, and with what feelings 
he discharged his duty under the oppression of severe 
malady, is set forth, though imperfectly, in the epitaph. 
— I. F. 

Written 1841 ; first published 1842 (in "Poems chiefly 
of Early and Late Years"). Text unchanged. The Kev. 
Owen Lloyd, son of Charles Lloyd, was born March 31, 
1803, and died at Manchester, April 18, 1841. I owe my 
information to the kindness of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, 
who examined for me the tombstone. — Ed. 



Address to the Scholars of the Village School of 

{jMge 138). 

Composed at Goslar, in Germany. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1798 ; having been written at 
Goslar late in that year ; first published 1842 (in " Poems 
chiefly of Early and Late Years"). Text unchanged. 
Wordsworth's note, p. 140, shows that the "Address" 
belongs to the " Matthew " group of poems. The original of 
Matthew was the Rev. William Taylor, master of Hawks- 
head Grammar School, 1782-1786 ; but, as was usual with 
him, Wordsworth brought together features from more 
persons than one. — Ed. 

Elegiac Stanzas suggested hy a Picture of Peele Castle, in a 
Storm, 'painted by Sir George Beaumont {page 141). 

Sir George Beaumont painted two pictures of this sub- 
ject, one of which he gave to Mrs. Wordsworth, saying she 
ought to have it ; but Lady Beaumont interfered, and 
after Sir George's death she gave it to Sir Uvedale Price, 
in whose house at Foxley I have seen it. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1805 5 first published 1807. The 
sorrow spoken of in the poem was the loss at sea of his 
brother. Captain John Wordsworth. There is a Peele 
Castle in the Isle of Man, and a Peel Castle in Lancashire, 
just south of Barrow in Furness. It is all but certain 
that the Peele Castle of the '*' Elegiac Stanzas " was 
that in Lancashire. The late Bishop of Lincoln — a very 
accurate writer — in " Memoirs of Wordsworth," vol. i. 
p. 299, commenting on the line, " I was thy neighbour once, 
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thou rugged pilel " says " He had spent four weeks there 
of a college summer vacation, at the house of his cousin, 
Mrs. Barker." I learn from Mr. Gordon Wordsworth that 
Mrs. Barker lived at Rampside, the nearest village on the 
mainland to Peel Castle, Lancashire. My friend the Rev. 
R. P. Graves, who spoke to Wordsworth about the poem 
and picture, is also satisfied that the castle was that near 
Barrow in Furness. " I may add," writes Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, " that Miss Arnold tells me there has never 
been any doubt in the Arnold family on the point, in which 
Mrs. W. E. Forster bears her out. The former stayed 
at Rampside in 1843, and the Castle there she remembers 
being pointed out to her as the one of the poem, and in 
more recent years she accompanied her brother, Matthew 
Arnold, to the same spot solely as a pilgrimage to see ' th€ 
rugged pile.' " I know of no evidence to connect the poem 
or picture with Peele Castle, Isle of Man. 

Sir G. Beaumont's picture, engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 
appears as frontispiece of Wordsworth's Poems, vol. ii. 
ed. 1815, and again vol. iv., 1820. 

There are two facts of much interest with reference to 
the text. The best known lines of the poem, 11. 14-16, 
stand now as in 1807 and in edd. 1832-1850 ; but they 
were nearly lost, for in 1820 the reading was : 

" and add a gleam, 
Of lustre, known to neither sea nor land. 
But borrowed from the youthful Poet's dream." 

—which reappeared in 1827 with the slight change, " the 
gleam, The lustre." 

The sixth stanza (11. 21-24) instead of" a treasure-house 
divine Of peaceful years," had in 1807-1815 " a treasure- 
house, a mine Of peaceful years." Wordsworth perhaps 
did not like " a mine of years," for the stanza disappeared 
from edd. 1820-1843, being restored, with its present 
readings, in 1845. The only other textual variations are 
1. 31, "delusion" (1807), where "illusion" subsequently 
stood; and J. 32 (1837); previously " A faith, a trust 
that could not be betrayed."— Ed. 

To the Daisy {page 143). 
Dated by Wordsworth 1805 ; first published 1815. The 
few changes of text were made in 1837. L. 30 (1837) ; 
previously " From her long course returns " (altered prob- 
ably lest " from" might be connected with the precedmg 

V. ^ ^ 
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" gone." L. 41, " To reach " (1837) ; previously " To- 
wards." LI. 46-48 (1837) ; previously : 

'' — A few appear by morning light, 
Preserved upon the tall mast's height : 
Oft in my Soul I see that sight ; " 

altered to dwell rather upon the night than on the coming 
of morning, after John Wordsworth's loss. Ed. 1827 
makes a reference in a note to the poem, " When to the 
attractions of the busy world " (see vol. i. p. 348). 
—Ed. 

Elegiac Verses {page 145). 

Composed near the Mountain track that leads from 
Grasmere through Grisdale Hawes, where it descends 
towards Paterdale. 

" Here did we stop ; and here looked round. 
While each into himself descends," 

The point is two or three yards below the outlet of 
Grisdale tarn, on a foot-road by which a horse may pass 
to Paterdale — a ridge of Helvellyn on the left, and the 
summit of Fairfield on the right. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1805 ; first published 1842 (in 
" Poems chiefly of Early and Late Years "). Text un- 
changed. The parting between the brothers near Grisdale 
Tarn took place on Michaelmas day, 1800. The Words- 
worth Society erected in 1881 a small memorial at the 
parting place. For further information about John 
Wordsworth, see Knight, *'Life," vol. i. pp. 367-380. 
—Ed. 

Moss Ca7npion {Silene acaulis) [page 148). 

This most beautiful plant is scarce in England, though 
it is found in great abundance upon the mountains of 
Scotland, The first specimen I ever saw of it, in its 
native bed, wa-s singularly fine, the tuft or cushion being 
at least eight inches in diameter, and the root proportion- 
ably thick. I have only met with it in two places among 
our mountains, in both of which I have since sought for it 
in vain. 

Botanists will not, I hope, take it ill, if I caution them 
against carrying off, inconsiderately, rare and beautiful 
plants. This has often been done, particularly from Ingle- 
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borough and other mountains in Yorkshire, till the species 
have totally disappeared, to the great regret of lovers of 
nature living near the places vv^here they grew. — W. W. 

Sonnet {jpage 148). 

Dated by Wordsworth 1846; first published 1850. 
Occasioned by the death of Wordsworth's grandchild, g., 
boy of five, who died at Rome. Sent to Henry Reed ipt,^, 
manuscript, Jan. 23, 1846, WordSWtTftfi slating that his 
''gra;te 'of feeling vented itself "the other day" in this 
sonnet and that beginning " Where lies the truth?" — Ed. 

Lines {page 149). 

Composed at Grasmere, during a walk one Evening, after 
a stormy day, the author having just read in a Newspaper 
that the dissolution of Mr. Fox was hourly expected. — I. F. 

Written in 1806 (probably just before the death of 
Fox, Sept. 13) ; first published 1807. Text unchanged 
except 1. 19 (1837); previously "But when the Mighty 
pass away." — Ed. 

Invocation to the Earth (jpcLge 150). 

Composed immediately after the " Thanksgiving Ode," 
to which it may be considered as a second part. — I. F. See 
vol. iii. p 178, 

Dated by Wordsworth Feb. 1816 ; first published 1816 
(with the "Thanksgiving Ode"). In edd. 1820-1827 
this poem was placed immediately before " Ode, Intima- 
tions of Immortality," etc. Text unchanged except 1. 7, 
" And" (1837); previously " To."— Ed. 

Lines (page 151). 

Written (as mentioned in ed. 1815) Nov. 13, 1814 ; first 
published 1815. Text unchanged. The Rev. Matthew 
Murfitt died Nov. 7, 1814.— Ed. 

Elegiac Stanzas (page 152). 

On Mrs, Fermor. This lady had been a widow long 
before I knew her. Her husband was of the family of the 
lady celebrated in the " Rape of the Lock," and was, I 
believe, a Roman Catholic. The sorrow which his death 
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caused her was fearful in its character as described in this 
poem, but was subdued in course of time by the strength 
of her religious faith. I have been, for many weeks at a 
time, an inmate with her at Coleorton Hall, as were also 
Mrs. Wordsworth and my Sister. The truth in the sketch 
of her character here given was acknowledged with grati- 
tude by her nearest relatives. She was eloquent in con- 
versation, energetic upon public matters, open in respect 
to those, but slow to communicate her personal feelings ; 
upon these she never touched in her intercourse with me, 
so that I could not regard myself as her confidential friend, 
and was accordingly surprised when I learnt she had left 
me a legacy of £100, as a token of her esteem. See, in 
further illustration, the second stanza inscribed upon her 
Cenotaph in Coleorton church. — I. F. 

Written in December 1824 or early in 1825 ; first pub- 
lished 1827, with the title, "Elegiac Stanzas, 1824." 
Frances Termor died Dec. 5. On Feb. 25, 1825, Mary 
Wordsworth wrote to Lady Beaumont that the poem was 
" poured forth with a deep stream of fervour that was 
something beyond labour, and it has required very little 
correction." See " Cenotaph" (p. 137). L. 5, "twine" 
(1845) ; previously " bind." L. 20, " Faith had " (1837) j 
previously "Had Faith." L. 50 (1843)5 previously 
" Thou strik'st — and." Professor Knight gives a few 
various readings from Mary Wordsworth's manuscript. 
—Ed. 
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These verses were in part composed on horseback during 
a storm, while I was on my way from Coleorton to Cam- 
bridge : they are alluded to elsewhere. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth Nov., 1830; first pubhshed 1835 
(in " Yarrow Revisited and other Poems "). Wordsworth 
wrote to W. Rowan Hamilton, Nov. 26, 1830: " Thirty- 
seven miles did I ride in one day through the worst of 
these storms, and what was my resource ? Guess again 
— writing verses — to the memory of my departed friend 
Sir George Beaumont, whose house I had left the day 
before." See Fenwick note on '* Chatsworth," vol. iii. 
p. 355. Sir G. Beaumont died Feb. 7, 1827. The only 
textual change of importance was the addition in 1837 of 
11. 34-39. L. 1, "or" (1837); in 1835, "and." L. 15, 
^*rare" (1837); in 1835, "fine." L. 57, "Will" (1837); 
in 1835, " Shall."— Ed. 
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Written after the death of Charles Lamb {page 156). 

Light will be thrown upon the tragic circumstance al- 
luded to in this poem when, after the death of Charles 
Lamb's Sister, his biographer, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, shall 
be at liberty to relate particulars which could not, at the 
time his Memoii* was written, be given to the public. Mary 
Lamb was ten years older than her brother, and has sur- 
vived him as long a time. Were I to give way to my own 
feelings, I should dwell not only on her genius and intel- 
lectual powers, but upon the delicacy and refinement of 
manner which she maintained inviolable under most trying 
circumstances. She was loved and honoured by all her 
brother's friends ; and others, some of them strange cha- 
racters, whom his philanthropic peculiarities induced him 
to countenance. The death of C. Lamb himself was 
doubtless hastened by his sorrow for that of Coleridge, to 
whom he had been attached from the time of their being 
schoolfellows at Christ's Hospital. Lamb was a good Latin 
scholar, and probably would have gone to college upon one 
of the school foundations but for the impediment in his 
speech. Had such been his lot, he would most likely have 
been preserved from the indulgences of social humours 
and fancies which were often injurious to himself, and 
causes of severe regret to his friends, without really bene- 
fiting the object of his misapplied kindness. — I. F. 

Written Nov., 1835 (Lamb died Dec. 27, 1834) ; pri- 
vately printed without date or title ; first included in 
" Poetical Works" in 1837, without a title ; title added in 
1845. The text is as it was in 1837, but the privately 
printed pamphlet gives the following variations : 

L. 1, " To the dear memory of a frail good Man." 

LI. 34, 35 : 

" He had a constant friend in Charity ; 
Her who, among a multitude of sins," 

LI. 39-49 : 

*' From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 
This tribute flowed, with hope that it might guard 
The dust of him whose virtues called it forth ; 
But 'tis a little space of earth that man. 
Stretched out in death, is doomed to occupy ; 
Still smaller space doth modest custom yield, 
On sculptured tomb or tablet, to the claims 
Of the deceased, or rights of the bereft. 
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^A""^ 'Tis well ; and tho' the record overstepped 

(^ Those narrow bounds, yet, on the printed page M 
1. Received, there may it stand, I trust, unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall steal from tears 
Their bitterness, or live to shed a gleam 
Of solace over one dejected thought." 

In the copy of the privately printed lines lent to me by 
Wordsworth's friend, the Eev. R. P. Graves, is a slip of 
manuscript in the poet's handwriting, rehandling a por- 
tion of the above passage : 

"^ " 'Tis well, and if the Record in the strength 

And earnestness of feeling, overpass'd 
'. Those narrow limits and so miss'd its aim, 
I Yet will I trust that on the printed page 
--: Received, it there may keep a place unblamed." 

L. 61, "Burned, and with ever-strengthening light, 
enshrined." 

L. 66, " By God, " 

L. 71, " our days pass on ; " 

LI. 94-96 : 

" Thus 'mid a shifting world, 

Together stood they (witnessing of time 
And season's difference) as a double tree ". 

LI. 101-103: 

" Yet, in all visitations, through all trials 
Still they were faithful, like two goodly ships 
Launched from the beach." 

The poem closed thus (wanting the two closing lines of 
edd. 1837-1850): 

" The sacred tie 

Is broken, to become more sacred still." 

In its first form the lines were intended as an epitaph. 
Wordsworth wrote, on Nov. 20, 1835, toMoxon, sending 
the " requested epitaph," which was " composed yester- 
day." The request was made probably by Moxon, and 
on behalf of Mary Lamb. Wordsworth admits the objec- 
tion of " extreme length," but suggests that the lines 
might be engraved in double columns. " Chiabrera," he 
says, " has been my model," and he has tried, like Chia- 
brera, to be •' characteristic and circumstantial . . . but 
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I have not ventured to touch upon the most striking 
feature of our departed friend's character, and the most 
affecting circumstance of his life, namely, his faithful and 
intense love of his sister. Had I been framing an Elegy 
or Monody this would and must have been done." In a 
later letter to Moxon he writes : " If the length makes 
the above utterly unsuitable, it may be printed with his 
[Larab's] Works as an effusion by the side of his grave ; 
in this case, in some favourable moment, I might be able 
to add a few lines upon the friendship of the brother and 
sister." Crabb Robinson notes, Jan. 3, 1836 : " In the 
evening Wordsworth read his verses on Charles Lamb, 
supplemental to the epitaph." — Ed. 

" From the most gentle creature nursed in fields " 
{page 157). 

This way of indicating the name of my lamented friend 
has been found fault with ; perhaps rightly so ; but I may 
say in justification of the double sense of the word, that 
similar allusions are not uncommon in epitaphs. One of 
the best in our language in verse, I ever read, was upon a 
person who bore the name of Palmer ; and the course of 
the thought, throughout, turned upon the Life of the 
Departed, considered as a pilgrimage. Nor can I think 
that the objection in the present case will have much force 
with any one who remembers Charles Lamb's beautiful 
sonnet addressed to his own name, and ending, 

" No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name I " 

— W. W. 

Extempore Effusion upon the Death of James Hogg 
{'page 160). 

These verses were written extempore, immediately after 
reading a notice of the Ettrick Shepherd's death in the 
Newcastle paper, to the Editor of which I sent a copy for 
publication. The persons lamented in these verses were 
all either of my friends or acquaintance. In Lockhart's 
" Life of Sir Walter Scott " an account is given of my first 
meeting with him in 1803. How the Ettrick Shepherd 
and I became known to each other has already been men- 
tioned in these notes. He was undoubtedly a man of ori- 
ginal genius, but of coarse manners and low and offensive 
opinions. Of Coleridge and Lamb I need not speak here. 
Crabbe I have met in London at Mr. Rogers's, but more 
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frequently and favourably at Mr. Hoare's upon Hampstead 
Heath. Every spring he used to pay that family a visit 
of some length, and was upon terms of intimate friendship 
with Mrs. Hoare, and still more with her daughter-in-law, 
who has a large collection of his letters addressed to her- 
self. After the poet's decease, application was made to her 
to give up these letters to his biographer, that they, or at 
least part of them, might be given to the public. She 
hesitated to comply, and asked my opinion on the subject. 
*' B}'^ no means," was my answer, grounded not upon any 
objection there might be to publishing a selection from 
these letters, but from an aversion I have always felt to 
meet idle curiosity by calHng back the recently departed 
to become the object of trivial and familiar gossip. Crabbe 
obviously for the most part preferred the company of 
women to that of men, for this among other reasons, that 
he did not like to be put upon the stretch in general con- 
versation : accordingly in miscellaneous society his talk 
was so mnch below what might have been expected from 
a man so deservedly celebrated, that to me it seemed 
trifling. It must upon other occasions have been of a dif- 
ferent character, as I found in our rambles together on 
Hampstead Heath, and not so much from a readiness to 
communicate his knowledge of hfe and manners as of 
natural history in all its branches. His mind was inquisi- 
tive, and he seems to have taken refuge from the remem- 
brance of the distresses he had gone through, in these 
studies and the employments to which they led. More- 
over, such contemplations might tend profitably to coun- 
terbalance the painful truths which he had collected from 
his intercourse with mankind. Had I been more intimate 
with him, I should have ventured to touch upon his oflGice 
as a minister of the Gospel, and how far his heart and 
soul were in it so as to make him a zealous and diligent 
labourer : in poetry, though he wrote much, as we all 
know, he assuredly was not so. I happened once to speak 
of pains as necessary to produce merit of a certain kind 
which I highly valued : his observation was — " It is not 
worth while." You are quite right, thought I, if the labour 
encroaches upon the time due to teach truth as a steward 
of the mysteries of God : if there be cause to fear that, 
write less : but, if poetry is to be produced at all, make 
what vou do produce as good as you can. Mr. Rogers 
once told me that he expressed his regret to Crabbe that 
he wrote in his later works so much less correctly than in 
his earlier. " Yes," replied he, " but then I had a reputa- 
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tion to make ; now I can afford to relax." Whether it 
was from a modest estimate of his own qualifications, or 
from causes less creditable, his motives for writing verse 
and his hopes and aims were not so high as is to be desired. 
After being silent for more than twenty years, he again 
applied himself to poetry, upon the spur of applause he 
received from the periodical publications of the day, as he 
himself tells us in one of his prefaces. Is it not to be 
lamented that a man who was so conversant with permanent 
truth, and whose writings are so valuable an acquisition 
to our country's literature, should have required an im- 
pulse from such a quarter ? — Mrs. Hemans was unfortu- 
nate as a poetess in being obliged by circumstances to 
write for money, and that so frequently and so much, that 
she was compelled to look out for subjects wherever she 
could find them, and to write as expeditiously as possible. 
As a woman, she was to a considerable degree a spoilt 
child of the world. She had been early in life distinguished 
for talent, and poems of hers were published while she was 
a girl. She had also been handsome in her youth, but her 
education had been most unfortunate. She was totally 
ignorant of housewifery, and could as easily have managed 
the spear of Minerva as her needle. It was from observ- 
ing these deficiencies that, one day while she was under 
my roof, I jpurposely directed her attention to household 
economy, and told her I had purchased Scales, which I in- 
tended to present to a young lady as a wedding present ; 
pointed out their utility (for her especial benefit), and said 
that no manage ought to be without them. Mrs. Hemans, 
not in the least suspecting my drift, reported this saying, 
in a letter to a friend at the time, as a proof of my simpli- 
city. Being disposed to make large allowances for the 
faults of her education and the circumstances in which she 
was placed, I felt most kindly disposed towards her, and 
took her part upon all occasions, and I was not a little 
affected by learning that after she withdrew to Ireland, a 
long and severe sickness raised her spirit as it depressed 
her body. This I heard from her most intimate friends, 
and there is striking evidence of it in a poem written and 
published not long before her death. These notices of 
Mrs. Hemans would be very unsatisfactory to her intimate 
friends, as indeed they are to myself, not so much for what 
is said, but what for brevity's sake is left unsaid. Let it 
suffice to add, there was much sympathy between us, and, 
if opportunity had been allowed me to see more of her, I 
should have loved and valued her accordingly ; as it is, I 
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remember her with true affection for her amiable qualities, 
and, above all, for her delicate and irreproachable conduct 
during her long separation from an unfeeling husband, 
whom she had been led to marry from the romantic notions 
of inexperienced youth. Upon this husband I never heard 
her cast the least reproach, nor did I ever hear her even 
name him, though she did not wholly forbear to touch 
upon her domestic position ; but never so as that any fault 
could be found with her manner of adverting to it, — I. F. 
Dated by Wordsworth, Nov., 1835 (Hogg died Nov. 21 
of that year); first published in ''The Athenaeum," 
Dec. 12, 1835 ; first included among Wordsworth's 
Poems 1837. Text unchanged except in 1, 25, " slumber " 
(1845); previously " slumbers." The first stanza refers 
to the tour in Scotland, 1814, the second to the visit to 
Abbotsford, 1831. In correction of what is said some- 
what unjustly of Mrs. Hemans in the Fenwick note, see 
" Collected Prose Writings of Wordsworth " (ed. Grosart), 
vol. iii. p. 507. — Ed. 



Walter Scott. . 
S. T. Coleridge . 
Charles Lamb . 
Geo. Crabbe . . 
Felicia Hemans . 



{Page 162). 

died 21st Sept., 1832. 
„ 25th Jul}-, 1834. 
„ 27th Dec, 1834. 
„ 3rd Feb., 1832. 
„ 16th May, 1835. 

— W. W. 



Inscription {page 162). 

Written 1843; first published 1845. Text unchanged. 
An interesting series of extracts from letters of Words- 
worth to the Hon. Justice Coleridge, printed in Professor 
Knight's " Wordsworth," vol. viii. pp. 142-145, shows this 
inscription in process of composition. From the original 
draft 11. 7, 8 are absent, and the following lines appear 
in place of 11. 13, 14 : 

" Friends, Family — ah wherefore touch that string, 
To them so fondly did the good man cling ! " 

Two lines, which are the first and second in one form of 
the inscription, are absent from the printed text: 

" Ye torrents, foaming down the rocky steeps. 
Ye lakes wherein the spirit of water sleeps ; " 
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and for 1. 14 we find "Could private feelings find a 
holier nest." Wordsworth wrote to the Hon. Justice 
Coleridge : " The word nest both in itself and in conjunc- 
tion with holier seems to me somewhat bold and rather 
startling for marble, particularly in a Church." This 
reading was discussed, in Dec, 1843, with Mrs. Fletcher 
who objected to "nest." — Ed. 



Ode. Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood [page 163). 

This was composed during my residence at Town-end, 
Grasmere. Two years at least passed between the writing 
of the four first stanzas and the remaining part. To the 
attentive and competent reader the whole sufficiently ex- 
plains itself; but there may be no harm in adverting here 
to particular feelings or experiences of my own mind on 
which the structure of the poem partly rests. Nothing 
was more difficult for me in childhood than to admit the 
notion of death as a state applicable to my own being. I 
have said elsewhere — 

" A simple child. 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ! " — 

But it was not so much from feelings of animal vivacity 
that 7ny difficulty came as from a sense of the indomitable- 
ness of the Spirit within me. 1 used to brood over the 
stories of Enoch and Elijah, and almost to persuade myself 
that, whatever might become of others, I should be trans- 
lated, in something of the same way, to heaven. With a 
feeling congenial to this, I was often unable to think of 
external things as having external existence, and I com- 
muned with all that I saw as something not apart from, 
but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times 
while going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to 
recall myself from this abyss of idealism to the reality. 
At that time I was afraid of such processes. In later 
periods of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to do, 
a subjugation of an opposite character, and have rejoiced 
over the i*emembrances, as is expressed in the lines — 

" Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings 5" etc. 
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To that dream-like vividness and splendour which invest 
objects of sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he 
would look back, could bear testimony, and I need not 
dvi^ell upon it here : but having in the poem regarded it as 
presumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, I think 
it right to protest against a conclusion, which has given 
pain to some good and pious persons, that I meant to in- 
culcate such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion to be 
recommended to faith, as more than an element in our 
instincts of immortalitj'. But let us bear in mind that, 
though the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is 
nothing there to contradict it, and the fall of Man presents 
an analogy in its favour. Accordingly, a pre-existent state 
has entered into the popular creeds of many nations ; and, 
among all persons acquainted with classic literature, is 
known as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy. Archi- 
medes said that he could move the world if he had a point 
whereon to rest his machine. Who has not felt the same 
aspirations as regards the world of his own mind ? Having 
to wield some of its elements when I was impelled to write 
this poem on the '* Immortality of the Soul," I took hold 
of the notion of pre-existence as having sufficient founda- 
tion in humanity for authorizing me to make for my pur- 
pose the best use of it I could as a poet. — I. F. 

Dated by Wordsworth 1803-1806 5 first pubhshed 1807 
with the title, " Ode " ; in 1815 named as now. The Fen- 
wick note informs us that stanzas 1-4 were the earlier 
written, stanzas 5-11 were written two years later. It has 
always, 1815-1850, come last of Wordsworth's minor 
poems, but in 1827-1832 it was included in the group of 
" Epitaphs and Elegiac Poems." In 1807 the motto was 
"Paulo majora canamus;" 1815 and onwards, "The 
child is Father of the Man," etc., thus linking together 
childhood and later life, birth and immortality, and at the 
same time Wordsworth's first and last poems of mature 
years, as arranged by himself. 

It should perhaps be noted that in Dorothy Words- 
worth's Journal for March 27, 1802, we read: " A divine 
morning. At breakfast William wrote part of an Ode." 
On the preceding day he had written " The Rainbow " 
(" My heart leaps up," etc.). Again on June 17, 1802, 
" William added a little to the Ode he is writing." 
Perhaps this Ode of 1802 may be the " Intimations of 
Immortality." 

The most important change of text is the omission (in 
deference to S. T. Coleridge's disapproval in "Biog. 
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Lit.") in 1820 of the following lines^ which occurred 
1807-1815 between 1. 120 and J. 121 : 

" To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 

Of day or the warm light, 
A place of thought where we in waiting lie ; " 

At the same time, 1820, 1. 117 was introduced. Another 
interesting change is the alteration in 1815, 1. 86, of *' A 
four years' Darling" (1807) to the present " A six years' 
Darling." 

L. 6, " hath" (1820) ; previously "has." 

L. 43, "while Earth" (1837); previously "while the 
Earth." 

L. 45, " culling" (1837) ; previously " pulling." 

L. 122 (1815) ; in 1807, " Of untam'd pleasures, on thy 
Being's height." 

L. 134, "benediction" (1827); previously "benedic- 
tions." 

LI. 137, 138 (1815); in 1807 : 

" Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 
With new-born hope for ever in his breast : — " 

L. 153 (1815); in 1807, " Uphold us, cherish us, and 
make ". 

L. 188 (1837) ; previously " Think not of any severing 
of our loves." 

I depart from my purpose of not giving in this edition 
explanatory notes to observe that 1. 199, "Another race 
hath been, and other palms are won," has been misunder- 
stood. It is a sunset reflection, natural to one who has 
" kept watch o'er man's mortality ; " the day is closing as 
human lives have closed ; the sun went forth out of his 
chamber as a strong man to run a race, and now the race 
is over and the palm has been won ; all things have their 
hour of fulfilment. Professor Knight in his notes on this 
poem prints an interesting letter from Professor Bonamy 
Price, giving Wordsworth's spoken interpretation of 1. 143, 
" Fallings from us, vanishings : " " The venerable old 
man raised his aged form erect ; he was walking in the 
middle, and passed across me to a five-barred gate in the 
wall which bounded the road on the side of the lake. He 
clenched the top bar firmly with his right hand, pushed 
strongly against it, and then uttered these ever-memorable 
words, ' There was a time in my life when I had to push 
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against something that resisted, to be sure that there was 
anything outside of me. I was sure of my own mind ; 
everything else fell away, and vanished into thought.' " In 
illustration of this Ode Henry Eeed quotes the following 
passages : 

" Ah ! why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood — but that there the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour — thence can hear 
Reverberations ; and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascends 
Undaunted toward the imperishable heavens 
From her ovrn lonely altar ? " 

The Excursion^ bk. ix. 

" Our childhood sits. 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 
I guess not what this tells of Being past. 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come." 

The Prelvde, bk. v. 

There is a remarkable and well-known parallel in Henry 
Vaughan's "The Retreat" noted by Palgrave in "The 
Golden Treasury." The best illustration, however, of 
Wordsworth's thought in the " Ode " will be found in an 
early paragraph of the " Essay on Epitaphs " printed 
among the notes to " The Excursion."— Ed. 



END OF VOL. V. 
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